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INTEODUCTION. 



} 1 The Silualion ofEpliesus, and llie CkaractCT cf Us People. 

Tins epistle purports to have been written to the " Saints in Ephesus, 
and to (he foitlifiU in Christ Jesus," though, as we shall see, the fact of 
its having been directed to the church at EphesuB has been called in 
question Assuming now tJiat it was sent to Ephesus, it is of importance 
to have a general view of tlie situation of that city, of the character of 
Its people, and of the time and manner in which the gospel was intro- 
duced there, in order to a correct understanding of the epistle. Ephesus 
was a celebrated city of Ionia in Asia Minor, and was about 40 miles 
Boudi of Smyrna, and near the mouth of the river Cayster. The river, 
though inferior in hoauty to the Meander which flows soutJi of it, waters a 
fertile vale of the ancient Ionia, Ionia was the most beautiful and fertile 
part of Asia Minor ; was settled almost wholly by Greek colonies ; and 
embcwomed Pergamos, Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus. See Travels of 
Anaeharais, i. 91. 2(18; vi, 193. ff7, 98. The climate of Ionia is repre- 
sented as remarkably mild, and the air as pure and sweet, and this region 
became early celebrated for every tJiing that constitutes softness and 
effeminacy in life. Its people were distinguished for amiableness and 
refinement of manners, and also for luxury, for music and dancing, and 
for the seductive arts that lead to vicious indulgence. Numerous festivals 
occupied them at home, or attracted them to neighbouring cities, where 
the men appeared in magnificent habits, and the women in aU the ele- 
gance of female ornament, and with all the desire of pleasure. — Atuickar. 

Ephesus was not, like Smyrna, distinguished tbr commercial advanla^ee. 
The consequence has been that, not having such advantage, it has &Uen 
into total ruin, while Smyrna has retamed some degree of its ancient im- 
portance. It was in a rich region of country, and seems to liave risen 
mto importance mainly because it became the liivourite resort of foreigners 
in the worship of Diana, aad owed its celebrity to its temple more than to 
anything else. This city was once, however, the most splendid city in 
Asia Minor. Stephens, tiie geographer, gives it the title of Epifkaaes- 
tate, or " Most Dlustrious ;" Pliny styles it " The Ornament of Asia." In 
Roman times it was the metropolis of Asia, and unquestionably rose to a 
degree of splendour that was surpassed by tew, if any, oriental cities. 

That for which the city was most celebrated was the Temple of Diana. 
This temple was 425 feet in length, and 220 in breadtL It vras encom- 
passed hy 127 pillars, each 60 feet in height, which were presented by as 
many kmgs. Some of those pillars, it is said, are yet to be seen m the 
mosque of St. Sophia at ConstantmopSe, having been removed there when 
the church of St. Sophia was erected. These, however, were Uie pillars 
that constituted a. part of the temple aft«r it had heen burned and was 
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repaired, though it is probable that the same pillars were rctaiiied in the 
Becond temple which had constituted tlie glory of the first All the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor contributed to the erection of tliis splendid temple, 
and two hundred years were consumed in building it. This temple was 
set on fire by a man named Herostratus, who, when put to the torture, 
confessed that his only motive was to immortalize his name. The gene- 
ral asBembly of tlie states of Ionia passed a decree to devote his name to 
obJivion; but the fiict of the decree has only served to perpetuate it. 
Cicer. de Nat Deor. 2. 27. Plutarch, Life of Alex. Comp. Anacliar. vi. 
189. The whole of tlie edifice was consumed except the four walls and 
some of the columns. It was, however, rebuilt, wiUi tlie same magnifi- 
cence as before, and was regarded as one of the wonders of tlie world. 
It is now in utter ruin. After the temple had been repeatedly pillaged 
ty the barbarians, Justinian removed the columns to adorn the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, The place where it stood can now be 
identified certainly, if at all, only by tlie marshy spot on which it was 
erected, and by the prodigious arches raised above as a foundation. Tho 
vaults formed by them compose a sort of labjrinth, and the water is knee- 
deep beneath. There is not an apartment entire ; but thick walls, shalls 
of columns, and fragments of every kind, arc scattered around in confu- 
sion. Ency. Geog. iL 273, 274. 

In the reign of Tiberius, Ephesus was greatly damaged by an earth- 
quake; hut it was repaired and embellislied by the emperor. In tlie war 
between Mitliridates and the Romans, Ephesus took part with the former, 
and massacred the Romans who dwelt in it. Sylla severely punished this 
cruelty ; but Ephesus was afterwards treated with lenity, and enjoyed its 
own laws, with other privileges. About tlie end of tlie oleventli century, 
it was seized by a pirate named Tangripcrmcs, but he was rented by 
Jolm Ducas, tho Greek Admuiil, m a hloody battle. Theodonis I,ascams, 
a Greek, made hhnself moster of it m 120C. The Moliamntedans re- 
covered it in 1283. In tho your 1401, Tamerlane employed a whole 
month in plundering tlie city and the neighbouring coimtry. Shortly 
after the city was set on fire, and was mostly burnt in a combat between 
the Turkish governor and the Tartars. In 1405, it was taken by Maho- 
met I., and h^ continued since that time in the possession of the Turks. 
Calmet. 

There is now a small and mean village, named Ayasaluk,near the site 
of the ancient town, consisting of a few cottages, which is all that now 
represenls this city of ancient splendour. Dr. Chavolla says, " the in- 
habitants are a few Greek peasants, living in extreme wretchedness, de- 
pendence, and insensibility; tlic representatives of an illuslrious people, 
and inhabiting the wreck of their greatness — some in tho substructions 
of the glorious edifices which they ratsod — some beneath tlie vaults of the 
stadium, once the crowded scene of tlieir diversions — and some by the 
abrupt precipice in the sepulchres which received tlieir ashes. Its streets 
are obscured and overgrown. A herd of goats was driven to it for shelter 
ttotn the sun at noon, and a noisy flight of crows from the quarries 
seemed to insult its silence. We heard tlie partridge call in tlie area of 
the theatre and tlie stadium. The glorious pomp of its heathen worship 
is no longer numbered ; and Christianity, which was here nursed by 
apostles, and Ejstered by general councils, until it increased to fiilness of 
Stature, barely lingers on in an existence iiardly visible." Travels, p. 
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131. Oxford, 1775. A very full and interesting description of Bphesus, 
as it appeared in 1789, may be seen in Pococke s Travels, vol. ii. Part ii. 
pp. 45 — 53, ed. Lond. 1745. Several ruins are described by him, but 
tliey hitve mostly now disappeared. Tlie Temple of Diana was on the 
western side of the plain on which the city was huiit, and the site is now 
in the midst of a morasB which renders access difficult The ruins of 
several theatres and other buildings are described by Pococke. 

In tlie year 1H31, Mr. Fisk, the American Missionary, visited the ruins 
of E])heaiia, of which he has given the following account " We sent 
back our horses to Aisaluck, and set out on feot to survey the ruins of 
Ephesus. The ground was covered with hig-h grass or grain, and a very 
heavy dew rendered the walking rather unpleasant. On the east side 
of tJie hill, we found notliing worthy of notice ; no appearance of having 
been occupied ftr buildings. On the nortli side was the circus or stadium. 
lis lenfftli from east to west is forty rods or one stadium. The north or 
lower sale was supported by arches which still remain. The area where 
the races used to bo performed, is now a field of wheat. At the west 
end was the giite. The walls adjoming it are still standing, and are of 
considerable height and strength. Norfli of the stadium, and separated 
only hy a street, is a large square, inclined with &lten walls, and lilled 
with tlie ruins of various ediUces. A street running north and soutii 
divides this square in the centre. West of the stadium is an elevation 
of ground, level at the top, with an immense pedestal in the centre of it. 
What building stood there it is not easy to say. Between tliis and the 
Btedtuin was a street passing from the great plain north of Bphesus, into 
the midst of the city. 

"I found on the plains of Ephesus some Grepk pcnsanis, men and 
women, ernployed in pulling up tares and weeds from the wheat. I afa- 
certained, however, that they all belonged to villages at a distance, and 
came there to labour. Tournefort says, that when he was at Ephesu=, 
there were Uiir^ or forty Greek femilies there. Chandler found only 
ten or twelve individuals. Now no human being lives in Ephesus; and 
in Aisaluck, which may be considered as Ephesus under another name, 
though not on precisely the same spot of ground, there are merely a few 
miserable Turkish huts. 

" The plain of Ephesus is now very unhealthy, owing to the fogs and 
mists which almost continually rest upon it. The land, however, is rich, 
and the surrounding country is both fertile and healthy. The adjacent 
hills would furnish many delightful situations for villages, if the diffi- 
culties were removed which are thrown in the way by a despotic govern- 
ment, oppressive agas, and wandering banditti." Miksionary Herald for 
1821, p. 319. 

The following cuts represent— tlie first, a general view of the rums 
of Ephesus, and tlie second, from the Pictorial Bible, a view of one part 
of tlmt city. 
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{ 2. The Inlroduclion of ihe Gospel at Ephe.su!. 

It is admitted by all that the gospel was introduced into Epliesiis by the 
spoatle Paul. He first preached there when on liis waj; from CoruilJi to 
Jerusalem, about the year 54. Acts xviii. 19. On this visit he went 
into the synagogue, as was his usual custom, and preached to his owa 
countrymen, but he does not appear to have preached publicly to the 
heathen. He was requested to remain longer with them, but lie said he 
must by all means be in Jerusalem at the ajqjroaching feast — probably 
the passover. Acts xviii. 21. He jHTMnised, however, to visit them again 
if possible, and sailed fcora Ephesus to Jerusalem. Two persons had 
gone with Paul from Corinth — Priscilia and Aquila — wlwrni he appears 
to have left at Ephesus, or who at any rate soon returned there. Acts 
xviii. 18. 26. During the absence of Paul, there came to Ephesus a cer- 
tain Jew, bom in Alexandria, named ApoUos, an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures, who liad received the baptism of John, and who 
taught the doctrine that John had taught. Acta xviii. 24. 25. What was 
the precise nature of that doctrine it is difficult now to understand. It 
eeems to have been in substance tliat repentance was necessary, that 
laptism was to be perfonned, and tiiat the Messiah was about to appear. 
This doctrine Apolloa had embraced with zeal, was ready ti> defend 
it, and was in just the state of mind to welcome the news tlmt the Mes- 
Biah liad come. This zealous and talented man, Priscilia and Aquila in- 
Btructed more fiilly in the doctrines of the Christian religion, and com- 
municated lo him the views which they had received from Paul. Acts 
xviii. 26. Paul having gone lo Jerusalem as he purposed, returned again 
to Asia Minor, and taking Phrygia and Galatia in his way, revisited 
Ephesus, and remained there about three years. Acts xviii. 23; xix. 1, 
eeq. It was during this time that tbe church was founded, which after- 
wards became eo prominent, and to which this epistle was written. The 
principal events in the life of Paul there were, (1.) his ba[rtizins tlie 
twelve persons whom he found there, who were disciples of John. Notes, 
Acts xix. 1 — 7, (2,) Paul went into the synagogue there, and enga^d 
in an earnest discussion with the Jews, about three months, respectmg 
the Messiali. Acts xit 8 — 10. (3.) When many of tlie Jews opposed 
him, he left the synagogue, and obtained a place to preach in, in tlie 
Bchool-room of a man by the name of Tyrannus. In tliis place he con- 
tinued to preach witliout molestation for two years, and proclaimed the 
Cel so that a lai^ portion of the inhabitants had an oppnttuiiity of 
ing it (4,) T& cause of religion was greatly promoted by the 
miracles which Paul wroughj. Acts xix. 11 — 17. (5.) Paul remaiticil 
there until his preaching excited great conimotion, and he was at lust 
driven away by the tumiflt whicli was excited by Demetrius. Acts xix. 
23 — 41. At this time the gospel had secured such a hold on tlie people 
that there was danger that tlie temple of Diana would be forsaken, and 
tiiat all who were dependent on tJio worship of Diana for a livelihood 
would be thrown out of empIoymcnL It is not [n-obable that I'aul visited 
Ephesus after this, unless It was after his first imprisonment at Rome. 
See Intro, to II. Timothy. On his way Irom Maceilonia to Jerusiilem he 
came to Miletus, and sent fiir the oldors of Ephosus, and gave tliom his 
deeply aftecting parting address, expecting to see them no more. Acta 
XX. 16, seq. 
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Paul remained longer at Ephes.. . . , . 

preachina: the gospel. He seems to liave set himself deliberately to work 
toestablisli a church tliere, wliich would ultimately overthrow idolatry. 
Several reasons may have led him to depart so for from his usual phui, 
by labouring so long- in one place. One may have been that this was 
the prbcip^ seat of idolatry tlien in the worli The evident aim of Paul 
in his ministry was, to reach the centres of influence and power. Hence 
he mainly sought to preach the gospel in large cities, and thus it was that 
Antioch, and Ephesiis, and Corinth, and Athens, and Philippi, and Rome, 
shared so largely in liis labours. Not ashamed of the gospel any where, 
he yet sought mainly that its power sliould be felt wliere wealth, and 
learning, and genius, and talent were concentrated. The very places, 
tlierefore, where tlie most magnificent temples were erected to the gods, 
and where the worship of idols was celebrated with the most splendour 
and pomp, and where that worsliip was defended most strongly by the 
civil arm, were those in which the npostles sought Urst to preach the 
gospel. Bphesns, therefore, as the most splendid seat of idolatry at that 
time in tlie whole Pagan world, particularly attracted tlie attention of the 
apostle, and hence it was that he was willing to spend so large a part of 
his public life in that pkce. It may liave b^n for this reason that John 
afterwards made it his permanent abode, and spent so many years there 
as the minister of the church which had been founded by Paul. See j 3. 
Another reason why Paul sought Ephcsus as a field of labour may hava 
been, that it was at that time not only the principal seat of idolatry, but 
was a place of great importance in the civil affiiirs of the Roman empire. 
It was the residence of the Roman Proconsul, and the seat of (he courts 
of justice in Asia Minor, and consequently was a place to which there 
would be attracted a great amount of learning and talent. Machnight. 
The cpostlo, therelbre, seems to have been anxious that the full power of 
the goipel should be tried there, and that Ephesus slionid become as im- 
portant as a centre of influence in tlie Christian world, as it liad been in 
Paganism and in civil afKiirs. 

} 3. Notices of Ike Hislory of ike Church at Ephesusf 

The church at Ephesus was one of tlie seven churches of Asia, and the 
first one mentioned to which John was directed to address an epistle from 
Patmos, Rev, ii. 1 — 7. Little is said of it in the New Testament from 
tlie time when Paul left it until the hook of Revelation was written. The 
Iradilion is, that Timothy was a minister at Ephesus, and was succeeded 
by the apostle John ; but whether John came there while TimoUiy was 
living, or not until hie removal or death, even Irailition does not infcrm 
as. In the subscription to the sacred epistle to Timothy, it is said of 
Timothy that he was "ordained the first Bishop of tfie church of the 
Bphesians ;" but this is of no authority whatever. All that can be with 
certainty learned about tlie residence of Timothy at Ephesos, is what the 
Apostle Paul says of him in his first epistle to Timotfiy, Ch. i. 8, " Aa 
I besought thee to abide still at Efjiesus, when I went into Macedonia, 
that thou mightpst charge some that they teach no other doctrine." 
From this it would appear that the residence of Timothy at Ephesus was 
a tetnpirrary arrangemenl, designed to secure a result which Paul wished 
particularly to secure, and to avoid an evil which he had reason to dread 
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would follow from his own aiiaence. That it was a temporary arrange- 
ment, is apparent from the fact tJiat Paul soon after desiroil him to come 
to Borne, 3 Tim. iv. 9. 11. The second epistle of Paul to Timothy waa 
written but a few years after the first. According' to Liirdiier, the first 
was written in the year 56, anil the second zn tJie year 63; sccordiag to 
Hug, the first wa^ written in the year 59, and the eecond iutho year 61 ; 
according to the Editor of tlie I'olyglott Bible, the first was written A. D. 
65, and the second A. D. 66. According to either calculation the time 
of the residence of Timothy in Ephesua was brief Tliere is not the 
slightest evidence from the .New Testament that he waa a permanent 
Bishop of Ephesus, or indeed that he was a Bishop at ail in the modem 
sense of the term. Those who may be disposed to look furtlier into this 
matter, and to examiao the relation which Timotliy sustained to the 
church of Ephesus, ajid the claim which is sometimes set up Sa his 
having sustained the office of a Bisliop, may find an examination in the 
Review of Bishop Onderdonk'a Tract on Episcopacy, publi^ed in the 
Quarterly Christian Spectator in March 1884, anil March 1835, and re- 
published in 1843 under the title of " The Organization and Government 
of the Apostolic Church," pp. 99 — HJ?. 

Whatever was tlie relation which iie sustained to the church m Ephe- 
sus, it is agreed on ail liaiids that John tJie apostle spent there a consider- 
able portion of his life. At what tune lie went to Ephesus, or why he 
did it, is not now known. The common opinion is, that he remained at 
or near Jerusalem tor some fifteen years alter liie crucifixion of the Lord 
Jesus, during which time ho Jiad the special charge of Mary tlie mother 
of the Saviour; tliat lie then pi'cached tiie gosjiel to the Parthians and 
the Indians, and ttiat he tlien returned and went to Ephesus, in or near 
which he spent his latter days, and in whicli, at a very advanced age, he 
died. It was from Ephesus timX, iimler the Emperor Domitian, A. D. %, 
he was banished to the island of I'atmos, from whicli he returned A. D. 
97, on the accession of Nerva to tlie crown, wlio recalled all who had 
been banislied. John is supposed at that time to have been about ninety 
years of age. lie is said to liavo died at Ephesus in tlie third year 
of Trajan, A. D, 100, aged about ninety-four years. For a fiill and 
interesting biography of tlio ApostJo John, the reader may consult the 
" Lives of the Apostles," by David Francis Bacon, pp. 3tf7— 376. 

Of the subsequent history of tlie church at Ephesus, little is known, 
and it would not be necessary to dwell upon it in order to an exposition 
of the epistle before us. It is sufficient to remark, that the " candlestick 
is removed out of its place," (Rev. ii. 5,) and timt all the splendour of 
the temple of Diana, all (lie ptmip of her worsliip, and all the glory of 
the Ciirtstian church there, have aUke Etdod away. 

tj 4. The time and place of writing the Epistle. 

It has never been denied tliat tlie Apostle Paul was the author of tliis 
epistle, though it has been made a question whether it were written to 
the Ephesians or to the Laodiceans. See { 5. Dr. Palcy (//ortB Pavliaa') 
has shown that there is conclusive interiml proof tliat tiiis epistle was 
written by Paul. This argument is derived from the style, and is carried 
out by a comparison of this epistic with llie other undoubted writmgs of 
the apostle. The historical evidence on this point also is imdieputei 
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It is generally euppoaed, and indeed the evidence seems to be clear, 
that tJiis epistle was written during the imprisonmenl of the apostle at 
Borne ; but witetlier it was during his first or his second imprisonment, 
is aol certain. Paul was held in custody lor some two years in Cesarea, 
(Acts xxiv. 2T,^ but tliere is no evidence that during that time, he ad- 
dressed any ejHstle to the cliurclies whicli he had planted. That this was 
written when he was a prisouer, is apparent from the epistle itself! "The 
two years in whicli Paul was imprisoned at Cesarea," snys Wall, as 
quoted by Lardner, " seem to have been the most inactive part of St 
Paul's lile. There is no accniint of «ny proceedings or disputations, or of 
any epistles wrlflen in this spice." This moy havo arisen, Laidner sup. 
poses, from the &ct tliat the Jew? made such an opposition that the Bo- 
man governor would not alloiv iiini to have any intercourse with the 
people at large, or procure any intelligence from the churches abroad. 
Bat when he was at Rome, lie liad more liberty. He was allowed to 
dwell ill his own hired house, (Acts xxviiL 80,) and had permission to ad- 
dress all who came to liim, and to communicate freely with his friends 
abroad. It was during this period that he wrote at least four of his 
epistles — to the Ephesians, tlie Philippians, tlie Colossians, and Philemon. 
Grotius, as quoted by Lardner, says of these epistles, tliat though all 
Paul's epistles are excellent, yet he most admires those written l^" him 
when a prisoner at Bome. Of the epistle to the Ephesians, he says it 
surpasses all human eloquence — rerum sublimitatem adnequans verbis 
euhlimioribus, quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana — describing the 
sublimity of the things by corresponding words more suhlune than are 
found elsewhere in human language. The evidence that it was written 
when Paul was a prisoner, is tbund in the epistle itself^ Thus in ch. iii. 
J, he soys, " I Paul, tlie prisoner of Jesus Christ — i Jimuiot tob xpiorae— 
for you Gentiles." So he alludes to his afflictions in cli. iii. 13. " I de. 
sire that ye fiiint not at my tribulations fijr you." In ch. iv. 1, he calls 
himself tJic " prisoner of the Lord," or in the margin, " in the Lord" — 
i tiajuss » Kiif(-i. And in ch. vi. IE), 20, tliere is an allusion which seems 
to settle the inquiry beyond dispute, and to prove that it was written 
while he was at Home. He there says that he was an "ambassador tn 
fiunrfs" — h a\ina — ill ckaiitx, manacles, or shackles, ■ and yet he desires 
(ver. 19, 20) tliat they would pray for him, tliat utterance mi^ht be given 
him to open his moutli boldly to make known the mystery of the gospel, 
that he might speak boldly, as he ought to speak. Now this is a remark- 
able circumstance. A man in custody, in bonds or chains, and that too 
fer being an " ambassador," and yet asking the aid of their prayers, that 
in these circumstonces he might have grace to be a bold preacher of the 
gospel. If he was m prison this could not well be. If he was under a 
strict prohibition it could not well be. The circumstances of the case 
tally ejiactiy with the statement in the last chapter of the Acts of the 
ApoBljes, that Riul was in custody in Rome; that he was permitted to 
" dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him," (ver. 16 ;) that he was 
permitted to call the Jews together, and to debate willi them fieely, {vs. 
17 — 28 ;) and that Paul dwelt in his own hired house for two years, and 
"received all that came in with him, preaching tlie kingdom of God," 
&c. (vs. 30, 31.) So exactly do these circumstances correspond, that I 
have no doubt tliat was tlie time when the epistle was written. And so 
unusual is such a train of circumstances — so unlikely would it be to 
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occur to a man Vo forge such a coincidence, lliat it fumislies », str'kin!; 
proof that the epistle was written, as it purports to be, by Paul. An im- 
postor would not have thought of inventing such a coincidence. _ If it 
had occurred to him to make any sucli allusjon, the place and time would 
have been more distinctly mentioned, and not have been left as a mere 
incidental allusion. The Apostle Paul is supposed to have been at Rome 
as a prisoner twice, (Comp. Intra to 2 Tim.,) and to have suffered 
martyrdom there about A. D. 65 or 66. If the epistle to the Epheeians 
waa written during his second imprisonment at Rome, as is commonly 
supposed, then it must have been somewhere between the years 63 and 
65. lardner and Hug suppose rliat it was written April 61 ; Macknight 
supposes it was in 60 or 61 ; the Editor of tlic Polyglott Bible places it at 
64. The exact time when it was written cannot now be ascertained, and 
is not material. 

\ 5. To viham waa the Epistle written ? 

The epistle purports to have been written to tlie Ephesians — " to the 
Mints which are at Ephesus," — i. 1. But tlie opinion that it was written 
to the Ephesians, has been called in question by many espositors. Dr. 
Paley (_Hor. PaulJ) supposes that it was written to the Laodiceans. 
Wetstein also maintained the same opinion. This opinion was expressly 
stated also byMarcion, a "heretic" of the second century. Michaehs 
(Intio.) supposes that it was a "circular epistle,' addressed wot to any 
church in particular, but intended lor the Ephesians, Laodiceans, and 
some other churches of Asia Minor. He supposes that the apostle had 
several copies taken ; tlidt he made it intentionally of a very general 
character, so as to suit all; that he affixed witli his own hand the sub- 
scription, ch. vi. 24, to each copy — " Grace be with all them that love our 
Lorf Jesus Christ in sincerity ;" that at the beginning of the epistle the 
name was inserted of the particular church to which it was to be sent — 
BE " to the church in Ephesus " — " in Laodicea," &c. When the several 
works composing the New Testament were collected into a volume, he 
supposes that it so happened, that the copy of tliis epistle which was used, 
was one obtained from Ephesus, containing a direction to the saints there. 
This is also the opinion of Archbishop Usher and Koppe. It does not 
comport with the design of these Notes, to go into an extended examina- 
tion of this question; and after all tliat has been written on it, and the 
difierent opinions which have been entertained, it certainly does not be- 
come any <Hie to be very confident. It is not a question of great import' 
ance, as it involves no point of doctrine or duty ; but tliose who wish to 
see it discussed at length, can be satisfied by referring to Palcy's Harm 
PaitlituB ! to Michaelis Intro., vol. iv. ch. xx., and to the Prolegomena of 
Koppe. The arguments which are alleged to prove that it was addressed 
to the church at Laodicea, or at least not to the church at Ephesus, ars 
Bommarily the following :— (1.) The testimony of Marcion, a heretic of 
the second century, who affirms that it was sent to the church in Laodicea, 
and that instead of the reading (ch. i. 1) "ra Ephesus," in the copy 
which he had it was " in I.aodicea." But the opinion of Marcion is now 
regarded as of little weight. It is admitted that lie was in the habit of 
altermg the Greek text to suit his own views. (2.) The principal objeo 
tion to the opinion that it was written to the church at Ephesus, is found 
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in certain interna! marks, and particularly in the want of any allusion to 
the fact that Paul had ever been there, or (o any thing that parlicuiarly 
related to the church there. This (iifficulty comprises several particulars, 
(o) Paul spent nearly three yeara in Ejriiesus, and woa engaged there in 
deeply interesting transactions and occurrences. He h^ founded the 
church, ordained its elders, taught them the doctrines which they lield, 
and had at last been persecuted tliere and driven away. If the epistle 
was written to tliem, it is remarkable tliat there is in tlie epistle no allu- 
sion to any one of these facts or circumstances. This is the more remark- 
able, as it was his usual custom to allude to the events which hod occurred 
in the churches which he had founded, (see the epistles to the Corinthians 
and Philippians,) and as on two otlter occasions at least he makes direct 
allusion to these transactions at Ephesus, See Acts xx. 18 — 35, 1 Cor. 
XV. S2. (b) In the otlier epistles which Paul wrote, it was his custom to 
salute a large number of persons by name ; but in this epistle there is no 
salutation of any kind. There is a general mvocation of " peace to the 
brethren," (ch. vi. 23,) but no mention of an individual by name. There 
is not even an allusion to the "elders" wliom, with so much affection, he 
had addressed at Miletus, (Acts xx.,") and to whom he had given so solemn 
a charge. This is the more remarkable, as in this place he had spent 
three years in preaching tlie gospel, and must have been acquainted with 
ail the leading members m the church. To the church at Rome, which 
he hod never visited when he ivrote his epistle to the Romans, he sends a 
large number of salutations, (ch. xvj.) ; to the church at Ephesus, where 
he had spent a longer time than in any other place, he sends none, (c) 
The name of Timothy does not occur in tlie epistle. This is remarkable, 
because Paul had left him there with a special charge, (1 Tim. i. 3,) and 
IT he was still there, it is singular tliat no allusion is made to him, and no 
salutation sent to him. If he had lefl Ephesus, and fiad gone to R<ime to 
meet Paul as he requested, (2 Tun. iv. 9,) it is remarkable that Paul did 
not join his name with his own in sending the ^istle to the churcli, or at 
least allude to the fact that ho had arrived. This is the more remark- 
able, because in the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and 1 and 2 
Tiiessalonians, the name of Timothy is joined with that of Paul at the 
commencement of the epistle, (d) Paul speaks of the persons to whom 
this epistle was sent, as if he had not been with them, or at least in a 
manner which is hardly conceivable, on the suppositicm that he had been 
the founder of the church. Thus in ch. i. 15, 16, he says, " Wherefore 
also alter I heard of your faith in Christ Jesus," &c. But this circum- 
stance is not conclusive. Paul may have been told of the conlinitance 
of their feith, and of their grmei-ng love and aeal, and he may have 
alluded to that in this passage, (e) Another circumstance on which some 
reliance has been placed, is the statement in ch. iii. 1, 2. " For this 
cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, if ye have 
heard of the dispensation of the grace of God which is given to you- 
ward," &c. It is argued (see Micfoelis) that this is not language which 
would have been employed by one who had founded the church, and with 
whom Ihey were all acquainted. He would not have spoken in a man- 
ner implying any doubt whether they had ever heard of him and hia 
labours in the mmistry on account of the tSentiles. Such are the coof 
sidenitions relied on to show that the epMe couhi not have been written 
to the Ephesians. 
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XIT INTRODUCTION, 

On the other hand there is proof of a very strong character that it waa 
wriUeti to tliera. That proof is tlie foliowinfr ■ 

1. The common reading in cli, i. 1, "To the saints which are in 
EpIieBus." It is true, as wc liave seen, that this reading lias been called 
in question. Mill says that it is omitted by Basil, (Lib 2 Advereus 
Evnnmiurn,') as he soya, "on the testiinony of the fithers and of ancient 
copies." Griesbach marks it with the sign om., dpnotmg that it waa 
omitted by some, but that in his judgment it is to be retamed It is found 
in the Vulgate, the Syriac, the Arabic, and the Ethiopic in Walton's 
Polyg-lott, RosenmuUer remarks that "mostof the ancient codices, and 
all tlie ancient versions, retain tlie word." To my mind this lact is con- 
clusive. The testimony of Marcion is admitted to be of almost no au- 
thority: and as to tlie testimony of Basil, tt is only one against the testi- 
mony of all tlie ancients, and is at best negative in its diameter. See 
the passage from Basil, quoted in Hug's Introduction. 

2. A slight circumstance may be adverted to as throwing light inci- 
dentally on this question. This epistle was sent by Tychicus. Ch. vi. 
SI. The Epistle to the Colosslans was also sent from Rome by the same 
messenger. Co!, iv. 7. Now tiiere isa strong improbability in the opinion 
held by Michaelis, Koppc and others, that this was a circular letter, sent 
to the churches at large, or that diilerent copies were prepared, and tlie 
name Ephesus inserted in one, and I^odicea in another, &c. The mj- 
{nobability is this, that the apostle would at the same time send such a 
chcular letter to several of the churches, and a speniil letter to tlie 
church at Colossc. What claim had thai church to special notice? 
What pr<^«minencc liad it over the church at Epitesusi And why should 
he send them a letter bearing so strong a resemblance to that addressed 
to the other churches, when the same letter would have suited the ciiurch 
8t Colosse as well as the one which was actually sent to them ; for there 
is a nearer resemblance between these two epistles, than any other two 
portions of the Bible. Besides, in 2 Tim. iv. 12, Paul says that he had 
sent "Tychicua til Ephpsus;" and what is more natural tlian that at that 
tune he sent this epistle by him 1 

a There is the utter want of evidence from MSS. orversions, that this 
epistle was sent to lAodicea, or to any other church, except Ephesus. 
Not a MS. has been found havmg the name Laodiceii in ver. i. 1. ; and 
not one which omits the words "in Ephesus." If it liad been sent to 
another church, or if it had been a circular letter addressed to no par- 
ticular church, it is scarcely credible that tliis could have occurred. 

These considerations make it plain to me that this epistle was ad- 
dressed, as it purports to have been, to the church in Ephesus, I confess 
jnyseif wholly unable, however, to explain the remarkable circumstances 
tliat Paul does not refer to his former residence tliere; that he alludes to 
none of his troubles or his triumphs; that he makes no mention of the 
"elders," and salutes no one by name; and that throughout he addresses 
them as if they were to him personally unknown. In this respect it is 
unlike all tlie o^er epistles which he ever wrote, and all which we should 
have expected Irom a man in such circumstances. 'May it not be ac- 
counted for from litis very fact, that an attempt to specify individuals 
where so many were known, would protract the epistle to an unreason- 
able length! There is, bdeed, one supposition suggested by Dr. Mac- 
knight, which may possibly explain to some extent the remarkable circum- 
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BtancBS above referred to. It is, that a (lirection may have heen given by- 
Paul lo Tycliicus, by whom he sent the letter, to send a copy of it to tlie 
l^odiceana, witli an order to them to communicate it to the Colossians. 
In such a case every thing local would be designedly omitted, and the 
epistle would be of as general a cfiaracter as possible. This is, however, 
mere conjecture, and does not remove tlie whole of the difficulty. 

{ 6. The o/ijecl for which llie epislle loas tm-illen. 

Very various opinions have been finned in regard to the design for 
which this epistle was written, Macknight supposes tliat it was witii 
relbrencB to the fileusinian myEstcries, and to various religious riles in die 
Temple of Siana, and that Paul intended particularly to state the " mys- 
teries" of the gospel in contradistinction from them. But there is no 
clear evidence timt t)ie apostle bod any such object, and it is not neces- 
sary to go into an expknation of tlioso mysteries in order to an under- 
standing of tlie epistle. The epistle is such as might be addr^sed to any 
Christians, though there are allusions to customs which then prevailed, 
and to opinions tlien held, which it is desirable to understand in order to 
a just view of it That there were Jews and Judaizing Christians in 
Ephesus, may be learned from the epistle itself That tliere wore those 
there who supposed tliat the Jews were to have a more elevated rank than 
the Gentiles, may also be learned Irom the epistle ; and one object was to 
show that all true Cliristians, whctlicr of Jewish or HeatJien origin, 
wei-e on a level, and were entitled to tlio same privileges. That there 
was tJie prevalence of a felse and dangerous philosophy there, may also 
be learned from the epistle ; and that there were those who attempted to 
cause divisions, and who liad violated the unity of tlie Ikith, may also be 
learned from it. 

The epistle is divided into two parts — I. The doctrinal part, ch. i. — 
iil; and, II. Tlie practical part, ot the application, ch. iv. — vi. 

L The doctrinal part comprises the following topics. 

(1.) Praise to God for tlie revelation of his eternal con 
ing mercy. Ch. i. 8 — 14. 

(2.) A prayer of the apostle, expressing his earnest desire that the 
Ephcsians might avail themselves liiily of ail the advantages of this 
eternal purpose of mercy. Ch. i, 15 — 23. 

(;).) The doctrine of tlie native character of man, as being dead in 
sins, illustrated W tlie past lives of tlie Ephesians. Ch. ii. 1 — 3. 

(4.) The doctruie of regeneration by tlie grace of God, and the advan- 
tages of it Ch. ii. 5 — 7. 

(5.) The doctrine of salvation by grace alone without respect lo our 
own works. Cli. ii, 8, 9. 

(e.) The privilege of being thus admitted to the fellowsliip of the 
Bainl«. Ch. iL 11—23. 

(7.) A full statement of the doctrine that God meant to admit the Gen- 
tiles to the privileges of hie people, and to break down the barriers be- 
tween the Gentiles and the Jews. Ch. iii. 1^12. 

(8.) The apostle prays earnestly that they might avail themselves fully 
of this diictrine, and be able to appreciate fully the advanta^s which it 
was intended to confer ; and with this prayer he closes the t^tiinal part 
of the epieUe. Ch. liL 13— SI. 
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IVI INTRODUCTION. 

n. The practical part of the epistle embraces the following topics, viz : 

(1.) Exhortation to unity, drnwn from tlie consideration tliBt there was 
one God, one fcith, fe. Cli. iv, 1—16, 

(2.) An exhortation to a holy life in general, fiom the &ct that tliey 
differed firom other Gentiles. Ch. iv. 17—24. 

(3.) Exhortation to exhibit particular virtues — specifying what waa 
Inquired by their religion, and wliat they shonld avoid — particularly to 
avoid the vices of anger, lying, licentiousness, and intemperance. Ch. 
iv. 25—32. Ch. V. 1—20. 

(4.) The duties of husbands and wives. Ch, v, 21—5.3. 

(5.) The duties of parents and children. Ch. vi. 1 — 3. 

(&) The duties of masters and servants. Ch. vi. 4—9. 

(7.) An exhortation to fidelity in the Christian warfare. Ch. vi. 10 
—20. 

(8.) Conclusion. Cb. vi. 21—24. 

The style of this epistle is exceedingly animated. The apostle is 
cheered by the infolligence which he had received of their deportment in 
the gospel, and is warmed by the grandeur of his principal theme — the 
eternal purposes of divine mercy. Into the discussion of that subject ha 
throws his whole soul, and there is probably no part of Paul's writings 
where there is more ardour, elevation, and soul evinced, than in tins 
epistle. The groat doctrine of predestination lie approaches as a most 
important and vital doctrine; states it freely and mlly, and urges it as 
the basis of the Christian's hope, and the foundation of eternal gratitude 
and praise. Perhaps nowhere is there a bettor illustration of the power 
of that doctrine to elevate thesoul ami fill itwitli grandconceptionsof the 
character of God, and to excite grateful emotions, than in this epistle ; 
and the Christian, therefore, may study it as a portion of the sacred 
writings eminently fitted to excite his gratitude, and to fill him with 
adoring views of God. 
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THE EPISTLE OF 



PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 
])AUL, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ by the will of God, 



(1.) The salutation. Vs. 1, 2. 

(a.) The doctrine of predestina- 
tion, " and its bearing and design. 
Vs. 3— 14. 

(u) It is the foundation of praise 
to God, and is a source of gratitude. 
Ver. 3. 

(b) Christians have been chosen 
before the foundation of the world. 
Ver. 4. 

(c) The object was tliat they 
Bhould be holy and blameless. Ver. 4. 

(d) They were predestinated to 
be the children of God. Ver. 5. 

(e> The cause of this was tiie 
good pleasure of God, or he did it 
according to tlie purpose of his will. 
Ver. 5. 

( n The object of this was his 
own glory. Ver. 6. 

(3.) The benefits of tJie plan of 
predestination to those who are thus 
CJiosen. Vs. 7 — 14. 

(o) They have redemption and 
tlie forgiveness of sins. Vs. 7, 8. 

(6) They are made acquainted 
with the mystery of tlie divine will. 
Vs. 9, 10. 

(c) They have obtained an in- 
heritance in Christ Ver. 11. 

(rf) The object of tJiis wss tlie 
praise of tlie glory of God. Ver, 12. 

(e) As the result of this, or in 



of this purpose, tiiey 
were sealed with the Holy Spirit of 
promise. Vs. 13, 14. 

(4.) An earnest prayer that they 
might liave a full understanding of 
tl(e great and glorious plan of re- 
demption. Vs. 15—23. 

(n) Paul says that he had been 
informed of their laith. Ver. 15. 

(6) He always remembered them 
in his prayers. Ver. 16, 

(c) His especial desire was that 
they might see the gloir of the 
Lord Jesus, whom God had exalted 
to his own right hand in heaven. 
Vs. 17—23. 

1. Paul, an apostle. See Notes 
on Rom. i. 1. IT By Ike will of Gad. 
See Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1. H 7\. the 
saints, A name often given to Chris- 
tians because they are holy. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 2. T In Ephe- 
SII3. See the Introduction, Ij 1. 5. 
IT And to the failhfitl in Christ 
Jesus. This evidently refers to 
others tlian to those who were in 
Ephesus, and it is clear that Paul 
expected that this epistle would be 
read by others. He gives it a ff^ene- 
ral character, as if he supposed tliat 
it might be transcribed, and become 
tlie property of Uie church at large. 
It was not uncommon for him thus to 
give a general character to the epia- 
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3 Grace " be lo you, and peace, 
from God our Father, andfrom 
ihe Lord Jesus Chrisl, 

3 Blessed' be (he God and 



ties which he addressed to particular 
clmrchea, and so to nfite that others 
than those to whom they were par- 
ticularly directed, might feel that 
tliey were addressed to them. Thus 
tl)e first epistle to tlio Coriiithians 
was aditrosaed to "tJie church of 
God in Corinth—with all that in 
every place call upon iJie name of 
Christ Jesus our Lord." The second 
epistic to the Corinthians in like 
manner viae addressed tj) "the 
chiircli of God wiiich is at Corinth, 
with all t!ie saints which arc in all 
Acliaia." I'crhaps, in tlie epistle be- 
fore ns, the aposUe referred particu- 
Jarlj' to the churches of Asia Minor 
whtch lie had not visited, but lliere 
is no reason lot conliiiiiig tlic address 
totliem. All who are "&itliful in 
Clirist Jesus" may regard the epis- 
tle as addressed 1^ the Holy Spi--' 
to tliem, and may feel tliat they b 
as much interested in tlie doctrines, 
promises, am! duties sctibrth in this 
epislJe, as were the ancient Chris- 
Imns of Ephesus. The worf "&ith- 
ful" here is not used in tlie a 
of Irufl-tcorlAu, or in the sen^ 
fidelity, as it is often employed, but 
in the sense of /letieving, or hating^ 
faith in tlie Lord Jesus. The apos- 
tle addresses those who were Arm 
in the fiiith — anotlicr name for true 
Christians. The epistle contains 
great doctrines about the divme pur- 
poses and decrees in which they, as 
Christians, were particularly con- 
cerned ; important "mysteries," (ver. 
9,) of importance for them to under- 
stand, and Avhich the apostle pro- 
ceeds to communicate to tliein as 
such. The feet that the letter was 
designed lo be published, shows tliat 
he was not unwilling that those high 



IIANS. [A. D. 64. 

Father of our Lord Jesus Chrisl, 
who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly 
'places in Christ : 



doctrines shoidd be made known to 
the K-orid at large ; still tliey per- 
tained partieulorly to the ciLurcli, 
and they are doctrines wiiich sliould 
be particularly addressed to the 
churcli. They are rather fitted to 
comfort tlie hearts of Ciris;ions,tliaii 
to bring sinner* to repentance. 
These doctrines may be addressed 
to liie chiiTck with more prospect of 
securing a happy effect tlian lo tlio 
world. In the churcli they will ex- 
cite gratitide, and produce tlie hope 
whicli results from assured promises 
ond efemnl purposes; in the mmds 
of sinners they may arouse envy, 
and hatred, and opposition to God. 

2. GTa<xtoyou,&Lc. See Notes, 

3. Blessedbo the God and Father 
of OUT Lard Jenus Christ. This 
commences a sentence which con- 
tmnes to tlio close of ver. 12, The 
length of the periods in the writings 
of Paul, is one cause of tlic oh- 
scurily of his style, aiul renders an 
explanation oflen dilKcult. The 
meaning of this phrase is, that God 
has laid a ibundatfon lor gratitude 
for what he has done. The gromid 

ason of the praise here referred 

i tliat which is stated in the 
tbilowing verses. The leading tiling 

'hfch the apostlodwells is God's 
eternal purpose — his everiasting 
counsel in regard to the salvation of 
man. Paul brcnks out into the ex- 
clamation that God is worthy of 
praise for such a plan, and that hia 
eternal purposes, now manifest to 
give exalted views of the clia- 

r and glory . of God. Most 
persons suppose die contrary. They 
feel that the plans of God are dark, 
and Etcrn, and forbidding, and such 
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A. D, 64.J 

OS to render his chftracter any thing 
but amiable. They speak of him 
when lie is referred to as a sove- 
reijrn, as if ha were tyrannical and 
unjust, and thoy never connect the 
idea of that which is amiable and 
lovely with tlic doctrine of eternal 
purposea There is no doctrine that 
19 usu9.11y so unpopular; none that 
is so mucli reproacJied ; none that is 
so miicliaiiuseil. Thcro is none that 
men desire so mucli to disbelieve or 
avoid; none tliat they arc so (in- 
willing tu have prcuclicd ; and none 
tliat tiiey ore so rehictont to find b 
the Scriptiiros. Even many Chris- 
tians turn aivay frmn it with dread ; 
or if they tut/rate it, tlicy yet feel 
tliat tlicre is somctliin^ about it tliat 
is peculiarly dork and Ibrblddin^. 
Not HO felt Paul. He felt that it 
laid the tbundatioii fijr ctenial praise ; 
tliat it presented glorious views of 
God ; tliat it was the ground of con- 
fidence and hope; and that it was 
desirable that Christiane should 
dwell upon it, and praise God fer it. 
Let us Icel, therefore, as we enter 
upon the exposition of tliis chapter, 
that God is to be praised tor all his 
plans, and tliat it is possible fer 
Christians to have such views of the 
doctrine of uteraat preilestintilion a.s 
to give tiiem most elevated concep- 
tions of tlie ffloT **^ ^"^ divine cha- 
racter. And let us also be witlinif 
to know the tralh. Let us approach 
word after word, and piirase after 
phrase, and verw! after verse, in this 
cliEipter, willmg' to know all tliat 
God teaches; to believe all tliat ho 
lias revealed; and ready to say, 
' BleKed bo the Gixl and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ fi>r all that he 
has done.' f W/to hath Uetsed us. 



CER I. 19 

tinction from the Jewsl Why then 
docs he use tlie word us, including 
himselt; who was a Jew ^ Does he 
mean to say that they were blessed 
with external privileges, and tliat 
this was tiie only object of the eter- 
nal purposes of God % This cannot 
be, for he speaks of " spiritual bless- 
ings ;" he speaks of the persons re- 
ferred to as bavuig " rwiemption" 



and " the 



of si 



cannot be, for all the world are not 
thus blessed with oH spkitua! bless- 
ings. Docs he mean nations! For 
tiie same reason this cannot be. Does 
he mean the Gentiles in contradis-' 



having "obtained an iidierifance," 
and as being sealed with the " Holy 
Spirit of promise." These apper- 
tain not to nations, or lo estenial 
privileges, or the mere ofiers of the 
go-spel, but to trne Christians; to 
persons who have been redeemed. 
The pejsons referred to by the word 
" us," are those who are mentioned 
in ver. 1, as " toinls" — kyhti — luily ; 
and " fiiiftiful" — •^irraj^—ZieUevhig, 
or believers. This observation is 
important, because it shows tliat tlie 
plan or decree of God had reference 
to individuals, and not merely to 
nations. Many have supposed (see 
Whitby, Dr. A. Clarke, Bloomfield 
and others) that the apostle here re- 

to the Gentiles, and that his 
object is to show that they were now 
admitted to the same privileges as 
tlie ancient Jews, and that the 
whole doctrine of predestination 
hero referred to, has relation to that 
fiict But, I would ask, were there 
Jews in the church at Ephesus? 
c Acts xviii. ao. 24; xix. 1-S. 
The matter of feet seems to have 
been, that I'aul was imcommoidy 
succetaful then.' among his own 
countrymen, and that hie chief diffi- 
culty there arose, not from the Jews, 
but from the influence of the hea- 
then. Acts six. 24. Besides, wliat 
evidence is there tiiat the apostle 
meaka iit this chapter peculiarly of 
the Gentiles, or tliat he was writing 
to that portion of the church at 
Ephesus which was of Gentile ori- 
gin 1 And if he was, why did he 

r himself among them as ono 
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4 According as he hath chosen 
■ us in him before the found; 
of the world that we should be 



on whom this blessiii" hiul l)eeti 
bestowed ! The feet is, that tliis 
is a mere supposition, resorted 
to without evidence, and in the 
fece of every &ir principle of in- 
terpretation, to avoid an unpleU' 
sant doctrine. Nothing can Ik 
clearer than that Paul meant U 
write to Christians as sack ,- Ic 
speak of privileges which they en^ 
joyed as peculiar to themselves: 
and that he had no particular refer- 
ence to nalinns, and did not design 
merely to refer to external privi- 
leges. IT With all spiritvat blessings. 
Pardon, peace, redemption, adop- 
tion, the earnest of the Spirit, Sic., 
referred to in the following verses 
— blesaingB which individual Chris- 
tians enjoy, and not external privi- 
leges conferred on nations. IT In 
heavenly places in Christ. The 
word places is here underblood, and 
is not in the originxl. It may mean 
heavenly plates, or heavenly things. 
The word places does not express 
the best sense. The idea seems to 
be, that God has blessed us in Christ 
in regard to heavenly subjects or 
matters. In vec. 20, the word 
"places" seems to be inserted witli 
more propriety. The same phrase 
occurs again in oh. ii. 6; iii. ]0; 
and it is remarkable that it should 
occur in the same elliptical form 
four times in this one epistle, and, I 
believe, in no other part of the 
writings of Pau). Our translators 
have in each instance supplied the 
word "places," as denoting the 
rank or station of Christians, of 
the angels, and of the Saviour, to 
each of whom it is applied. The 
phrase prQbablymeans,inthingsper^ 
taining to heaven ; fitted lo prepare 
us Sbi Jieaven ; and tending toward 



heaven. It probably refers here to 
every tiling that was heavenly in its 
nature, or that liad relation to hea- 
ven, whether gifts or graces. As 
the apostle is speaking, however, of 
the mass of Christians on whom 
tliese things had been bestowed, I 
ratlier eiippose tliat he rofcrs to what 
are called Christian graces, than to 
tlie extmordinary eiSowments bo- 
stowed on the few. The sense is, 
that in Christ; i. e. through Christ, 
or by means of him, God bad be- 
stowed all spiritual blessings tliat 
were fitted to prepare for heaven — 
such as pardon, adoption, tlie illu 
mination of tlie Spirit, &c. 

4. Actxyrding as. The importance 
of this verse will render proper a 
somewhat minute examination of 
tlie words and phrases of which it 
is composed. The general sense of 
tlie passage is, that tliese blessings 
pertaining to heaven were bestowed 
upon Christians in accordance with 
an eternal purpose. They were not 
conferred by chance or hap-hazard. 
They were the result of intention 
and design on the part of God. 
Their value was greatly enlianced 
trom the &ct tliat God hud designed 
from all eternity to bestow them, 
and that they come to us as the re- 
sult of bis everlasting plan. It was 

after-thought; it was not by mere 
chance; itwasnotbycaprice ; it was 
tlie fruit of an eternal counsel. Those 
blessings had all tlie value, and all 
the assurance of pertnanenci/, which 
must result fiMni that fact. The 
phrase "according as" — (oAlt — im- 
plies tliat these blessings were in 
con formity with th at eternal plan, and 
have flowed to us as the expression 
of that plan. They are limited by 
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that purpose, ftr it marks and 
suresail. It was as God had cl 
tliat it should be, and had appointed 
in his eternal purpose. IT He hath 
cho$en ws. The word " us" here 
shows that the apostle had reference 
to individuals, and not to commui ' 
ties. It includes Paul himself 
one of the "chosen," and those 
whom he addressed — the mingled 
Gentile and Jewish converts in 
Ephesus. That it must refer to in- 
djvidoals is clear. Of no commit- 
tiitg as Eiich can it be said that it 
was "chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world Co be holy." 
It is not true of tlie Gentile world 
as such, nor of any one of Uie na- 
tions making up the Gentile world. 
The word rendered here "hath 
cJiosen" — l(c\£(iTii — is from a word 
meaning to lay oul together, (Pas- 
sow,) to choose out, to select. It 
has the idea of making a choice or 
selection among different objects or 
things. It is applied to things, as in 
Luke X, 42. Mary "katk chosen 
tJiat good part ;" — she has made a 
choice, or selection of it, or has 
shown a preference for it. 1 Cor. r. 
27. " God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world ;" lie has pre- 
ferred to make use of them among 
all the conceivable thmgs which 



. 22. 25. It d 
to choose out, willi the accessary 
idea of kindness or &voar. Mark 
liii. 30. " For the elect's sake 
whom he hath chosen, he hath short' 
ened the days." Jolm xiii. 18. " I 
know whom I have chosen." Acts 
xiiL 17. " The God of this people 
of Israel citose our fiithers ; that 
is, selected them from the nations to 
accomplish important purposes. This 
is evidently tJie sense of the word 
in tlic passage before us. It means 
to make a selection or choice with 
tlic idea of fevour or love, and 
with ft view to impart important 



benefits on those whom he chose. 
The idea of making some dUlinc- 
tinn between them and otiiers, is es- 
sential to a correct understanding of 
the passage — since there can be no 
choice where no such distinction is 
made. He who chooses one out of 
many things makes a difference, or 
evinces a preference — no matter 
what the ground or reason of hie 
doing it may be. Whether this re- 
fers to communities and nations, or 
to individuals, still it is true that a 
distinction is made, or a preference 
given of one over another. It may 
be added, that so far as justice is 
concerned, it makes no difference 
whether it refers to nations or to in- 
dividuals. If there is injustice in 
choosing an individual to favour, 
there cannot be less in choosing a 
natiim — for a nation is nothing but 
a collection of individuals. Every 
objectiMi which has ever been made 
to tlie doctrine of election as it re- 
lates to individuals, will apply with 
equal force to Uie choice of a nation 
to peculiar privileges. If a distinc- 
tion is made, it may be made with 
as much propriety in respectto indi- 
viduals as to nations. IT In him. 
In Christ. The choice was not with- 
out reference to any means of saving 
them; it was not a mere purpose to 
bring a certain number to heaven; it 
was with reference to the mediation 
of the Redeemer, and his work. It 
s a purpose that they should be 
■ed by him, and share the benefifs 
of tlie atonement The whole choice 
and purpose of salvation had refer- 
> to him, and oul of him no one 
chosen lo life, and no one out 
of him will be saved. IT Before 
the foundation of the world. This 
is a very important phrase in deter- 
mining the time when the choice 
was made. It was not an after- 
thmigkt. It was not commenced in 
time. The purpose was far back in 
the ages of eternity. But what is 
the meaning of the phrase " before 
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the foundation of the worldl" 
Clarke supposes that it means " from 
the commencement of the religious 
tystem of the Jews, which," says 
he, " the phrase soinetimes mear " 
Suck principles of interpretation 
they compelled to resort to who 
deavour lo sliow tliat this refers t . 
national election to privileges, and 
who deny that it refers to individuals. 
On such principles tlie Bible may 
be made to si^ify any tiling and 
every thing. Dr. Chandler, who 
also suppteeB that it refers to na- 
tions, admits, however, that the 
word "foundatbn" means the be- 
g-innlng- of any thing ; and that the 
phrase here means, "before the 
world began." There is scarcely 
any phrase in the New Testament 
whicii is more clear in its signihi 
tion tlian tliis. The word rendered 
"foundation" — KxraiiaXs — means pro- 
perly a laying down, a (bunding, n 
ibmidation — as where the tbimdation 
of a building is kid— «nd tlie phrase 
" before tlie foundation of the worW" 
clearly means before tlie world was 
made, or before the work of creation. 
eeeMattxiit.35;)txv.34 Liikoxi. 
50. Heb. ix.3ft Rev. xiii.8,inall 
which places the phrase "the foun- 
dation of tlie world" means the be- 
g^ning of human offiiirs; tiie be- 
ginning of the world ; the beginning 
of history, &c. Thus in John xviL 
34, the Lord Jesus says, "tiiou 
. lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world," i. e. from eternity, or 
before the work of creation com- 
menced. Thus Peter says (1 Epis. 
i. 30) of the Saviour, "who verily 
was fore^)rdained before the founda- 
tion of the world." It was the pur- 
pose of God before the worlds were 
made, to send him to save lost men. 
Comp. Rev. xviL 8. Nothing can 
be clearer than that the plirase be- 
fore OS must refer to a purpose that 
— 3 formed before the world was 
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formed, or changed « ith each a 
ing generation, or variable like the 
plans of men. It lias all tlie import- 
ance, dignity, and assurances of sta- 
bility which necessarily result from 
a purpose tliat has been eternal in 
the mind of God. It may be ob- 
served here, (1.) tliat if the plan 
was formed "before the foimdntion 
of the world," all objections to the 
doctrme of an elemal pkn are re- 
moved. If tlio plan was formed be- 
fore tlie world, no matter whether 
a moment, an liour, a year, or mil- 
lions of years, tlie plan is equally 
"""1, and the event equally neces- 
AU tlic objections whicli will 

gainst an eternal plan, will lie 
_ nst a plan formed a day or an 
hour before the event. The one 
interferes with our freedom of 
much OS the other. (2.) 
If the plan was formed "before 
the foundation of (he world," it teas 
eternal. God has no new plan. 
Ho forms no new schemes. He is 
not changing and vacillating. If 
we can ascertain what is Uio plan 
of God at any time, we can asc«r- 

what his eternal plan was with 
reference to the event It has al- 
ways been the same — for " he is of 
" " \D, and who can turn him V 
i. 13. In reference to the 
plansand purposes ofthe Most High, 
there is nothing better settled than 

ALWAYS MRAMT TO DO wllicll ISthB 

doctrine of eternal decrees — aitdthe 
vihole of it. t That we should he 
holy. Paul procoeds to state the 
ofijecl for whicli God had chosen his 
people. It is not merely that they 
should enter into heaven, It is not 
that they may live in sin. It is not 
that they may flatter tliemseives 
that they are safe, and then live as 
Ihey please. The tendency among 
men has always hetrt to abuse the 
doctrine of predehtmation and elec- 
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5 Havinir predestinated" ua Jesus Christ to liimself, according 
unlo the adoption' of children by tg the good pleasure' of his will, 



tion ; to lead men to say that if all 
tiling are fixed tliere is no need of 
eflbrt ; that if God has an eternal 
plan, no matter how men live, they 
will be saved if he haa elected them, 
and that at at! events they cannot 
change that plan, and they may as 
well enjoy lile by indulgence in sin. 
The apostle Paul held no such view 
of the doctrine of predestination. In 
his apprehension it ia a doctrine 
fitted to excite the gratitude of 
Christians, and the whole tendency 
and design of the doctrine, accord- 
ing to him, is to make men holy, 
ai^ witliout blame before God in 
love. IT And leilhout blame before 
him in love. The expression "in 
love," is probably to be taken in 
connection with Uie following verse, 
and should be rendered 'in love, 
havinof predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children.' It is all to 
be traced to the love of God. (I.) It 
was love for lis which prompted to 
it (^) It is the highest expression 
of love (0 be ordaiued to eternal 
life — for wliat higher love could 
God show us? (S.) It is love on 
his part, because we had no claim to 
it, and had not deserved it. If this 
be the correct view, then the doc- 
trine of predestination ia not incon- 
sistent with the highest moral excel- 
lence ill the divine character, and 
should never be represented as the 
ollspring of partiality and injustice. 
Then too we should give thanks that 
"God has, in bive, predestinated us 
to the adoption of children by Jesua 
Christ, acciwding to the good plea- 
sure of his will." 

5. Having predeslinaled us. On 
the meaning of the word here used, 
see Notes on Rom. i. 4; viii, 29, 
The word used (irpoopi'^u) means pro- 
perly to aet bounds before i and then 



to pre'determine. There is the es- 
sential idea of setting bounds or 
limits, and of doing tliis bctbreliand. 
It is not that God determined to do 
it when it ^vaa actually done, but 
that he intended to do it beforeliand. 
No language could express tliia 
more clearly, and I suppose this in- 
terpretation is generally admitted. 
Even by those who deny the doctrine 
of particular election, it is not de- 
nied that the word here used means 
to pre-delermine; and tlioy maintain 
that the sense is, tliat God hail pre- 
determined to admit the Gentiles to 
tlie priviieges of his people. Ad- 
mitting then that the meaning is to 
predestinate iii the proper sense, the 
only question is, who are predesti- 
nated] To whom docs Ihe expres- 
sion apply! Is it to nations, or to 
individualsl In reply to Uiis, in ad- 
dition to the remarks already mode, 
I would observe, (1.) tliat there is 
no specilication of nalinnn here as 
such, no mention of the Gentiles in 
contradistinction from tlie Jews. (2.) 
tliose referred towerelliose included 
in the word " as," among whom 
Paul was one — but Paul was not a 
heathen. (3.) The mme objection 
will lie against the doctrine of pre- 
destinating nations which will lie 
aeainst predestinating individuals. 
(J.) Natbns are made up of indi- 
viduals, and the pre-determination 
must have had some reference to in- 
dividuals. What is a nation but a 
collection of individualsl There is 
no sucii abstmct being or thing 
as a nation ; and if tliere waa 
any purpose in regard to a nation, 
it must have had some reference 
to the individuals composing it. 
He that would a ' 
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collection of drops of water (here 
no ocean. He that would remoi 
a mountain, must act on the par- 
ticles of matter that compose that 
mountain ; for there is no such thing 
as an abstract mountain. Perhape 
there was never a greater illusion 
than lo suppose that all difficulty is 
removed in regard to the doctrine of 
election and predestination, by si 
ing that it refers to nations, Wl 
difficulty is lessened? Whftt 
rained by it 1 How docs it make 
God appear mote amiable and good 
Does it render him less partial to 
suppose that he has made a differ- 
ence among nations, than (o sup- 
pose he has made a dilference among 
individuals! Does it remove any 
difficulty about the offer of salvation, 
to suppose that he has granted the 
knowledjje of his truth to some nn 
limis, and withheld it from others 
Tlie truth is, that all the reasoning 
which has been fcunded on this sup- 
position, has been merely throwing 
dust in the eyes. If there is any 
well-ftrtinded objectiffli to the doc- 
trine of decrees ot predestination, 
it is to the doctrine at aU, alike in 
regard to nations and individuals, 
and there are just the same difficul- 
ties in the one case as in the crther. 
But there is no real difficulty in 
either. Who could worship or 
honour a God who had no plan, or 
purpose, or intention in what he 
did! Who can believe that the 
universe was formed and is govern- 
ed without design ! Who can doubt 
that what God does he always meant 
to dol When, therefore, ho con- 
verts and saves a soul, it is clear 
that he always intended to do it. 
He has no new plan. It is not an 
after-thought. It is not the work 
of chance. If I can find out any 
thing that God has done, I have tlie 
most certain conviction tliat he "/- 
ways meant to do it— and this is all 
that is intended by the doctrine of 
election or predestination. What 



God does, he always meant to do. 

Wiiat he permits, he always meant 
permit. I may add further, that 
'• •- ---'-' •- ■>• ■■' •■' -vas right to 



L the act itself, 
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is right U 
intend to do it. If t 
justice or partiality it 
there is no injustice < 
the intention to perforr 
right to save a soul, it 
right to intend to sav( 
tight to condemn a siimer lo wo, ii 
was right to intend lo do it. Let us 
then look at the thing itself, and if 
that is not wrong, we should not 
blame the purpose to do it, however 
long it has been cherished. IF Unto 
the adoption, &c. See Notes, John 
i. 12. Rom. viii. 15. IF According 
to the good vleasuTe of his wiU. 
The word rendered " good pleasure" 
— (iulaxtit) — means a being loetl 
pleased; delight in any thing, 
favour, good-will. Luke ii. 14. Phil 
L 15. Comp. Luke xiL 32. Then 
it denotes purpose, or will, the idea 
of benevolence being included. 
Robinson. Eosenmuller renders the 
phrase, "from his most benignant 
decree." The evident object of the 
apostle is to state why God chose 
the heirs of salvation- It was done 
as it seemed good to him in the cir- 
cumstances of tlie case. It was not 
that man had any control over him, 
or that man was consulted in the 
determination, or tJiat it was based 
on the good works of man, real or 
foreseen. But we are not to sup- 
pose that there were no good rea- 
sons lor what he has thus done. 
Convicts are frequently pardoned by 
an executive. He does it accord- 
in bis sight. He is to be the jiwge, 
and no one has a right (o control him 
indoingit. Itmayseem tobeentirely 
arbitrary. The executive may not 
have communicated the reasons why 
he did it, either to those who are par- 
doned, or to the other prisoners, or 
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To the praise" of the glory made us accepted' in the Be- 
of his grace, wherein, he Jmtii loved ; 



doing it. If he is B wise magistrati?, 
and worljiy of his station, it is to be 
presumed that tliere were reaaonf 
wliicli, if known, would be satistUc- 
tory to nil. But tlioEjc reasons he i^ 
undernoobli^tionsto make known. 
Indeed, it might bo improper that 
they should be known. Of that ho 
is the best judge. Meantime, how- 
ever, we may see what would be 
the eflfect in those who were not 
Ibrgiven. It would excite, very 
likely, tlieir hatred, and Uiey would 
cliarge him with partiality or witli 
Ijrrauiiy. But tlicy should remem- 
ber that whoever might be pardon- 
ed, and on whatevcrground it might 
be done, they could not com]>kin. 
They would sufier no more tlian 
they deserve. But what if, when 
the act of pardon was made known 
to one part, it was oficred to the 
otliera also on certain plain andcai^ 
conditions ! Suppose it sjioulil ap- 
pear that while the executive meant, 
for wise but concealed reasons, to 
forgive a part, he had also deter- 
mined to offer forgiveness lo all. 
And suppose that tlicy were in &ct 
disposed in the highest degree to 
neglect it, and that no inducements 
or arguments could prevail on them 
to accept of it. Who then could 
blame the executive 1 Now this is 
about the cose in regard to God, and 
the doctrine of election. Ail men 
were guilty and coTidcmued. I'or 
wise reasons, which God lias not 
communicated to us, he determined 
to bring a portion at least of tlie liu- 
tnan race to salvation. Tliis he did 
not intend to leave to cluince and 
hap-hazard. He saw that all would 
of themselves reject the ofler, and 
that unless some efficient means 
were used, tlic blood of the atone- 
ment would be slied in vahi. He 



did not make known to men who they 
were that he meant to save, nor tho 
reason why they particularly were 
to be brought to heaven. Meantime 
lie meant to mako the offer univer- 
sal; to make the terms as easy as 
possible, and thus to take away every 
gTBund of complaint. If men will 
not accept of jJardon ; if they pre- 
fer their sinn; if nothing can induce 
theui to eoine and be saved, why 
should tlicy complainl If the doors 
of a prison are open, and Uic chains 
of the prisoners are knocked ofi; and 
tlioy will not come out, wiiy should 
they complain that others are in 
fiict wiUing to come out and be 
saved f Let it bo borne in mind 
tliat the punwses of God correspond 
exactly tajactn as tiiey actually oc- 
cur, and nmch of the difficulty is 
taken away. If in the facta there 
" — just ground of complaint, there 
be none, because it was the 
jiifenfion of God that the facts 
should he so, 

a Ta the praise of the ^lory of 
his grace. This is a Hebraism, and 
■' e same as " to his glorious 
The object was to excite 
Uianksgiving for his glorious grace 
manifested in electing love. The 
real tendency of tlio doctrine in 

' ids that are properly affected, is 
— - to excite opposition to God, or to 
lead to the charge of partiahty, 
tyraniy, or severity ; it is to excite 
thankfulness and praise. In accord- 
with this, Paul introduced tlio 
r. 3) by saymg that 
regarded as "bless- 
ed" for forming and executing 
this phin. The meaning is, that 
the Joctrine of predestination and 
election lays the foundation of ador- 
ing gratitude and praise. This will 
appear plain by a few considerations. 
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7 In whom ■ we have retlemp. tion through his blood, the forgive- 



(1.) It is the onlyibmidationof liope 
for maji. If he were left to himself, 
all the race would reject the offers 
of mercy and would perish. History, 
experience, and the Bible alike de- 
monstrale this. (2.) All tJie joys 
which any of the human race have, 
ace to be traced to the nurpose of 
God to bestow them. Man lias no 
power of originating any of them, 
and if God had not miended to con- 
fer them, none of them would have 
been possessed. (3.) All these la- 
vours are conferred on those who 
had no claim on God. The Chris- 
tain who is pardoned had no claim 
on God for pardon ; he who is ad- 
mitted to heaven cotild urge no 
claim for such a privilege and 
honour; he who enjoys comfort and 
peace in the hour of deatli, enjoys 
It only through the glorious grace 
of God. (4.) All tltat is done by 
election is fitted to excite praise. 
Election is to life, and pardon, and 
holiness, and heaven. But why 
should not a man praise God for tliese 
things] God chooses men to be holy, 
not sinful; to be happy, not misera- 
ble; to be pure, not impure ; to be 
saved, not to be Jcet For those 
things he should be praised. He 
should be praised that he irns not 
letl the whole race to wander away 
and die. Had ho chosen but one lo 
eternal life, that one should praise 
him, and all the holy universe sliould 
join in Ihe praise. Should he now 
see it to be consistent to choose but 
one of the fallen spirits, and to make 
him pure, and to readmit him to 
heaven, that one spirit would have 
occasion for etemEil thanks, and all 
heaven might jom in his praises. 
How much more is praise duo to 
him, when the number cliosen is not 
one, or a few, but when millions 
which no man can number, shall 
found to he chosen to life. Rev. i 



ft (5.) Thpdoctrneot prele Una 
tion to life has added no pang ot 
to any one ot the human 
It has made milh ns happy 
who would lint otherv, ise ha\ e been, 
icrable It IS not a 
choice to sorrow, it is a choice to 
joy and peace. (6.) No one has 
a right to complain of it. Those 
' ) are chosen assuredly riiould 

complain of the grace which has 

made them what they are, and which 
is the foundation of all their hopes. 
And they who are net chosen, have 
no right to complam ; for (o) they 
have no claim to life. (6) They are 
" fact unwilling to come. They 
.. ,ve no desire to bo Christians and 
to be saved. Nothing can induce 
them to forsake tlieir sms and come 
the Saviour. Why then should 
tliey complain if others are in fad 
willing to be saved? Why should 
a man complain for being left to take 
his own course, and to walk in his 
own way 1 Mysterious, therefore, 
as is tlie doctrine of predestination ; 
and fearftil owl inscrutable as it is 
in some of its aspects, yet, in a just 
view of it, it is fitted to excite the 
highest expressions of tlianksgiving, 
and to exalt God in the apprehen- 
sion of man. He who has been re- 
deemed and saved by the love of 
(iod ; who has been pardoned and 
made pure by mercy ; on whom the 
eye of compassion lias been tenderly 
fixed, and tor whom the Son of God 
has died, has abundant cause for 
thanksgiving and praise. H Where- 

.... 1. L..1 .__J, _._ --,p,g^_ 



he hath 



favour and complacency. 
Beloved. In the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the well-beloved Son of God. Notes, 
Matt. iii. 17. He has chosen us in 
him, and it is through him that tliese 
mercies liave been conferred on us. 
7. In Tvkom we have redemption. 
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ness of sins, according to the toward us in all wisdom and pru- 
riches of his grace ; dencc ; 

8 Wherein he hath abounded 9 Having made known unto 



On the meaning of the word hero 
rendered redemption — (iwaXirpaais) 
— See Notes on Rom. iii. 24. The 
word here, as there, denotes that de- 
liverance frun) sin and from the evil 
consequences of sin, which has been 
procured by the atonement made by 
the Lord Jesus Christ This verse 
is one of the passages wliich prove 
conclusively that flie apostle iiore 
does not refer to nations and tono- 
tional prieileges. Of what nation 
could it be said that it had "re- 
demption through tlie blood of Je- 
sus, even the forgiveness of sins!" 
Tf Through kU blood. By means of 
the atonement which he has made. 
See this phrase full)[ CKplained in 
the Notes on Rom. iii. 35. If 5Tie 
forgiveness of sins. We obtain 
tlirough his blood, or thrmigh the 
atonement which he has made, the 
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suppose that this is all tlic benefit 
which we receive from iiis death, or 
that this is all that constitutes re- 
dcmptbn. It is the main, and per- 
haps the most important tiling'. But 
we also obtain the liope of heaven, 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
grace to guide iis and to support us 
in trial, ])eace in death, and perhaps 
many more benefits. Still ^org^oe- 
ness is so prominent and important, 
tjiat the apostle has mentioned that 
as if it were all. If According to 
the riches of his grace. According 
to his rich grace. See a similar 
phrase explamed in tlie Notes on 
Rom. iL 4. The word riches, in 
the fcrm in which it is used here, 
occurs also in several other places 
in this epistle. Ch. i. 18; ii. 7; iii. 
8. 10. It is what Paley (Hara 
Paul..) calls "a cant phrase,^' and 
occurs often in the writings of Paul. 
See Rom. ii. 4 ; ix. 23 ; xi. 12. 3:3. 
Phil iv. 19. Col. i. 27; ii. 2. It 



is not Ibund in any of the other 
writings of tlie New Testament, 
except once in a sense somewhat 
similar, in James (ii. 5), " Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world 
riek in fiiith," and Dr. Paley from 
this titct has constructed an argu- 
ment to prove that this epistle was 
written by Paul. It is peculiar to 
him, and marks his style in a man- 
ner which cannot be mistaken. An 
impostor, or a forger of the epistle, 
would not have thought of intro- 
ducing it, and yet it is just such a 
plirase as would naturally be used 
by Paul. 

8. Wherein he hath abounded. 
Which ho has liberally manifested 
to us. This grace has not been 
stinted and conliued, but has been 
liberal and abundant. ^ In all wis- 
dom. That is, he lias evinced great 
wisdom in the plan of salnttion; 
wisdom in bo saving men as to se- 
cure the honour of his own law, and 
in devising a scheme that was emi- 
nently adapted to save men. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 24. If And pro- 
dence. Theword here used (^owjit) 
means understanding, thiniting, pru- 
dence. Tlie meaning liere is, tliat, 
so to speak, God had evinced great 
intelligence in the plan of salvation. 
There was ample proof of mind and 
of Ihoagkt. It was adapted to the 






It 1 



skilfully arranged; and carefully 
formed. The sense of the whole is, 
tliat there was a wise design run- 
ning through the wiiole plan, and 
abounding in it in an erament de- 
ft Having made inoion to u* the 
mystery of his toiU. The word 
mystery (jiiifrfpiir) means literally 
something into which one must be 
initialed before it is fiilty known 
[from (.uiio, to initiate, to instruct); 
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Us the mystery of bis ivill, i 
cording to nis good pleasure wlii 
he bath' purposed in himself: 



10 That in the dispensation of 
I the fulness of times, he miglit ga- 
ther together in one ail things in 



and then any thing ivhicli is 
ccaled or hidden. We commonly 
use the word to denote that which 
is aboreour comprehension or imin- 
tclligible. £ut tliis is never tlie 
meaning of the word in the Now 
Testament. It means there some doc- 
trine or Sict which has been con- 
cealed, or which has not before been 
fully revealed, or which has been 
set forth only by figures and sym- 
bols. When the doctrine ia made 
known, it may be as clear and pli 
as any other. Such was the doc- 
trine that God meant to call tlie 
Gentiles, which was long concealed, 
at least in part, and which was not 
fully made known until the Savbur 
eame, and which had been till tliat 
time a mystery — a concealed (ruth 
— thougfi when it was rovoaicd, tiiore 
was nothing incomprohcnsibie in iL 
Thus in CoL L 26, "The mystery 
which hath been hid from a^s and 
trom generations, but now is made 
manitest to his saint&" So it was 
in regard to the doctrine of election. 
It was a mystery tintil it was made 
known by the actual conversion i 
those whom God had chosen. So 
regard to the incarnation of the Re- 
deemer; tlie atonement; the whole 
plan of salvation. Over all tliese 
great points there was a veil thrown, 
and men did not understand tliem 
until God revealed tlioni. When 
they were revealed, the mystery 
was removed, and men were able to 
ece clearly the manifegtatuDn of the 
will of God. t Which he hath pur- 
posed in kinuelf. Witliout foreign 
aid or counsel. His pirposes origi- 
nated in his own mind, and wero 
concealed until he chose to make 
tliem known. See 2 Tim. i. 9. 
10. That in the dispensation. 



tion, olnonfila, means properly 
managemenl nf houseknld tiJj'aiTS. 
Then it means stewardsliip or ad- 
ministration; a dispensation or ar- 
rangement of things : a schenie or 
plan. The meaning here is, tliat 
Uiis plan was formal in order (jii) 
or unto this end, that in tlie full ar- 
rangement of times, or in the ar- 
rangements completing the Riling 
up of the times, God might gatlier 
togetlier in one all things. Tindal 
renders it, "to liavc it declared 
when tlie tame was fiill come," &c 
IT The fulness qf tiroes. When 
tiie times were fully completed; 
when all tlie periods siiouid have 
passed by which ho had prescribed, 
or judged necessary to the comple- 
tion of the object The period re- 
ferred to here is that when all 
tiling shall be gathered together in 
tlio Redeemer at the windmg up of 
human affiiirs, or tlie consummation 
of all tilings. The arrangement 
was made with reference to that, 
and embraced all tilings wliich con- 
duced to that. The plan stretched 
from before ' the foundation of tlic 
world' to the period when all times 
should be completed ; and of course 
all tlie events occurring in that iii- 
tenncdiatc period were embraced m 
the plan. \ He might gather to- 
gether ia one. The word -here used 
■ nuE^uXiufci — means literally, to 
up, to recapitulate, as an orator 
does at Ac close of his discourse. It 
from KifoA^, tlie licad; or nBfiXiiin, 
e sum, the chief thing, the main 
point In the New Testament, the 
word means to collect under one 
liead, or to comprehend several 
things under one. Rom. xiii. 9. 
"'" is briefly comprehended, L e. 
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Christ, both which qi 



CHAPTER I. 
' heaven and which a 



Eummeil upundertJiis oncprDcept," 
Bc., love. In the passage before us, 
it means that God would sum up, or 
comprcliend all tilings in licaven 
and eartli through the Ctiristian dis- 
pensntion; he would make 
ptrc, under one head, witli 
feelings, and under the some uiwa. 
The reference is to the unitj^ wliich 
will hereafter exist in the kingdom 
of God, when all his friends on earth 
and in lieaven shall t>e united, and 
all sliall liave a common head. Now 
there is alienation. The earth has 
been separated fiom otiier worlds by 
rebellion. It lias gone off into apos- 
tasy and sin. It reftises to acknow- 
ledge the Great Head to which other 
worlds are subject, and Uie object is 
to restore it to its proper place, so 
that there shall be one great and 
united kingdom. IT ^" things, ri 
miTit. It IS remarkable Uiat Paul 
has hero used a word which is in 
the neuter gender. It is not all per- 
sons, all angels, or all men, or all 
the elect, but nil things. Bloom- 



e meant, ai 



But it 



me that Paul did not use this word 
without design. All things ore 
placed under Christ, (ver. 22. Matt. 
xxviiL le,) and the design of God 
is to restore harmony in the universe. 
Sin has produced disorder not only 
in mind, but in mailer. The world 
is disarranged. The effects of trans- 

riion are seen everywiiere ; and 
object of the plan of redemp- 
tion is to put things on their pris- 
tine tooting, and restore them as 
they were ai first. Every tiling is, 
therefore, put under the Lord Jesus, 
and all things are to be brought 
under his control, so as to constitute 
one vast harmonious empire. The 
itmount of the declaration here is, 
that tliore is hereafter to bo one 



kingdom, in which there siiall be no 
jar or alienation; that tlie now 
separatcil kingdoms of heaven and 
earth sliall bc united under one head, 
and that henceforward all shall be 
harmony and love. The thmgs 
which ore to be united in Christ, 
are those which are " in lieaven and 
which are on earth." Nothing is 
said othelL Of course this passage 
ot teach the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation, since there is one 
world which is not to have a part in 
this ultimate union. If In Chriit. 
By means of Clirist, or under him, 
as the groat head and king. He is 
to be the great agent in effecting 
this, and he is to preside over this 
united kingdom. In accordance with 
this view Uie heavenly inhabitants, 
the angels as well as the redeemed, 
are uniformly represented as uniting 
in tlie same worship, and as acknow- 
ledging the Redeemer as their com- 
mon head and king. Rev. v. 9, 10, 
11, 12. % Balk which are in heaven. 
Marg. as in Gr., in Ike heavens. 
Alany difieront opinions have been 
formed of the meaning of this ex- 
pression. Some suppose it to mean 
the saints in heaven, who died be- 
fore the coming of the Saviour ; and 
»me that it refers to the Jews, de- 
agnated as the heavenly people, in 
contradistinction from the Gentiles, 
ashavingnothingdivineand heaven- 
ly in them, and as being of the earth. 
The more simple and obvious inter- 
pretation is, however, without doubt, 
the correct one, and tliis is to sup- 
pose that it refers to the holy inha- 
bitants of other worlds. The object 
of the plan of salvation is to pro- 
duce a harmony between them and 
the redeemed on earth, or to produce 
out of all, one great and united 
kingdom. In doing this, it is not 
necessary to suppose that any change 
is to be produced in the inhabitants 
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11 In whom also we have ob- lained an inheritance, 'being pre- 



of heaven. Ali tije change is 
cur among those on earth, and the 
object is to make out of all, one 
harmonious atul glorious empire. 
IT And mhich are on earth. The re- 
deemed on earth. The object 



great object proposed by the plan 
of salvation. It is to found one 
glorious and eternal kuigdom, that 
diall comprehend all holy beings on 
earth and alt in heaven. There is 
now discord and disunion. Man is 
separated from God, and from all 
holy beings. Between him and every 
holy bemg there is by nature dis- 
cern and alienation. Unrenewed 
man has no sympathy with the feel- 
ings and work of the angels ; no 
love fcr their employment ; no desire 
to be associated witli them. No- 
thing can be more unlike than the 
customs, feelings, laws, and habits 
which prevail on earth, from those 
which prevail in heaven. But the 
object of the plan of salvation is \a 
restore harmony to those alienated 
communities, and produce eternal 
concord and love. Learn hence, 



undertaking to TeconcUe -worida, and 
of Buch discordant materials to found 
one great and elorioiis and eternal 
empire. (2.) 'fte reason of the in- 
terest which angels feel in the plan 
of redemption. 1 Peter i, 12. They 
are deeply concerned in the redemp- 
tion of those who, with them, are to 
constitute that great kingdom which 
is to be eternal. Without envy at 
the happiness of others ; without any 
feeling that the accession of others 
will diminish their felicity or glory, 
they wait to hail the coming of 
others, and rejoice to receive even 
one who com^ to be united 
to their number, (3.) This plan 



was worthy of the efliirts of the Son 
of God. To restore harmony in 
heaven and earth; to prevent the 
evils of alienation and discord; to 
rear one immense and glorious king- 
dom, was an object worli^ the in- 
carnation of ihe Son of God. (4.) 
The glory of the Redeemer. He is 
to he exalted as the Head of this 
united and ever-glorious kingdom, 
and all the redeemed on earth and 
the angelic hosts shall acknowledge 
him as their common Sovereign and 
Head. (5.) This is the greatest and 
most unportant enterprise on earth. 
It should engage every heart, and 
enlist the powers of every soul. It 
should be the earnest desire of all to 
swell the numbers of those who shall 
constitute tliis united and ever-glo- 
rious kingdom, and to bring as many 
as possible of the human race mto 
union with the holy inliabitants of 
the other world. 

II. biwhom also we have obtained 
an inheritance. We who are Chris- 
tians. Most commentators suppose 
that by tlie word " we" the Jews 
particularly are intended, and that 
It stands in contradistinction from 
J' ye," as referring to the Gentiles, 
in ver. 13. This construction, they 
suppose, is demanded by the nature 
of the passage. The meaning may 
tlien be, tliat tlie Jews who were 
believers had first obtained a part 
in the plan of redemption, as the 
ofier was first made to them, and 
then that the same Givour was con- 
ferred also on the Gentiles. Or 
lay refer to those who had 
been first converted, without par- 
ticular reference to the feet that 
tliey were Jews; and the refer- 
B may be to the apostle and 
fellow-labourers. This seems 

pretation. ' Ife the ministers of 
religion first believed, and have 
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destinated according to the pur- 
pose of him >vho worlfeth all 



cbtained an inheritance in the hopes 
of Christians, timt we should be to 
the praise of God's glory ; and you 
also, after hearing the wwd of 
truth, believed.' Ver. 13. The word 
which is rendered "obtained our 
inheritance" — nKsfSv — means lite- 
rallj to acqaire by lot, and then to 
obtoin, to receive. Here it means 
that tliey had received the fiivour 
cf being to the praise of his glory 
for having first trusted in tiie Low 
Jesus. 1[ Ueing-predestinaled. Ver. 
5. f According lo the purpose. 
On the meaning of the word pur- 
pose, see Notes, Rom. yiiL 38, 
^OfkimtDliotDOTheChalllkinKS. Of 
God, the universal agent. The af- 
firmation here is not merely that God 
accomplishes the designs of salvation 
according to the counsel of his own 
will, but that he does everything. 
His ii|rency is not confined to one 
tiling, or to one class of objects. 
Every object and event is under his 
control, and is in accordance with 
his eternal plan. The word rendered 
workeik — hcftyiui — means to work, to 
be active, to produce. Eph. i, 20. 
Gal. il 8. PhiL ii. la A univer- 
sal agency is ascribed to him. 
"The same God which worketli all 
in all." 1 Cor. xii. 6. He has an 
agency in causing the emotions of our 
hearts. "God, who worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure." PhiL iL 13. He has an 
agency in distributing to men their 
various albbnents and endowments. 
" All these woriceth that one and the 
selt^me Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as lie will." 1 Cor. 
xii. 11. The agency of God is seen 
everywhere. Every lea? flower, 
rose-bud, spire of grass; every sun- 
beam, and every Bash of lighbiing; 
every cataract and every torrent, all 
declare his agency 
on object that we s 



andtlicre 

B that does not 



will; 



re after the counsel of his c 



bespeak tiie control of an AU-preaent 
God. It would be impossible to affirm 
more explicitly that God's agency is 
universal, than Paul does in tlie 
passage betbre us. lie does not at- 
tempt to prove it. It isoneof tlioao 
points on which he docs not deem it 
necessary to pause and reason, but 
which may be regarded os a con- 
ceded pointin the discussion of other 
topics, and which may be employed 
without hesitation in their illustra- 
tion. Paul does not slate the mode 
in which tliis is done. lie affirms 
merely the lact. He does not say 
that he compels men, or that ho 
overbears them by mere physicd 
force. His agency he affirms to be 
universal; but it is undoubtedly in 
accordance with the nature of the 
object, and with the laws which he 
has hnpressed on tliem. His agency 
in the work of creation was al^lut« 
and entire ; for tlierc was nothing to 
act on, and no established laws to be 
observed. Over the mineral fcingdora 
his control must also be entire, yet in 
accordance with the laws which he 
lias impressed on matter. The crys- 
tal aud the snow are formed by nis 
agency; but it isinaccordancewith 
tlie laws which he has been pleased 
to appoint So in the vegetable 
world his agency is everywhere 
seen ; but the lily and the rose blos- 
som in accordance with uniform 
htws, and not in an arbitrary manner. 
So hi the animal kingdom. God 
gives sensibility to the nerve, and 
excitability and power to the mus- 
cle. He causes the lungs to heave, 
and tlie arteries and veins to bear 
the blood along the channels of life ; 
but it is not in an arbitrary manner. 
It is in accordance with the laws 
which he has ordained and he never 
disregards in his agency over thesa 
kingdoms. So in his government of 
mind. He "works everywhere. 
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trusted in Christ. 



But lie does it in accordance wifii 
the laws of mind. His agency is 
not exactly of tlie same kind on th 
Mse-bud that it is on the iliumonc 



1 tho n 



rose-bud, I 



a that i 



1 tlie 



1 tJie heart and 
n the nerve. In all these 
things he consults the laws wliicli 
he has impressed on tlieni ; arid as 
he chooses that the nerve should be 
affected in accordance with its laws 
and properties, so it is witli mind. 
God docs not violate its laws. Mind 
is free. It is influenced hy truth 
and motives. It lias a sense of right 
and wrong. And there is no more 
reason to suppose tliat God disre- 
gards these laws of mind in control- 
ling the intellect and the heart, than 
there is that he disregards tlie laws 
of crystallization in the formation 
of the ice, or of gravitation in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. 
The general doctrine is, that God 
works in all things, and controls all ; 
but that his agency everywhere is in 
accordance v>ilh the laws and nature 
cf that pert of his kingdom where 
it is exerted. By this simple prin- 
ciple we may secure the two great 
pomts which it is desirable to secure 
on this subject, (1.) the doctrine of 
the universal agency of God ; and 
(2.) the doctrine of tJie freedom and 
responsibility of man. % After the 
eoaniel of hit oion will. Not by 
consulting his creatures, or conform- 
ing to tlieir views, but by his own 
views of what is pro|>er and right 
We are not to suppose that this is 
by mere will, as if it were arbitrair, 
or that he determines any tiling with- 
out good reason. The meaning is, 
that his purpose is determined by 
what he views to be right, and witli- 
out consulting his creatures or con- 
forming to their views. Hisdcahngs 
often seem lo us to be arbitrary. 



We are mcapablo of perceiving tho 
reasons of what he docs. He makes 
those his friends wlio we should 
luive supposed would have been the 
last to hai-e become Christians. He 
loaves tliose who seem to ns to bo 
on the borders of the kingdom, and 
they remain unmoved and niiuflect- 
cd. But wo are not thence to 
suppose tliat he is aibitrury. lu 
every instance, we are to believe 
tJiat there is a good reason for what 
ho does, and one which wo may be 
pennitted yet to see, and in which 
wo sliall wiiolly aoiiuiesce. The 
phrase "counsel of his own will" is 
rcmarhable. It is designed to ex- 

gess in llie strongest manner tlio 
ct that it is no^by human counsel 
or advice. The word "couiLsel" — ■ 
paa),^ — means a council or sena/e,- 
then a determination, purpose, or de- 
cree. See Bob. Lex. Here it means 
tJiat his determination was tbrmed 
by his own will, and not by human 
reasoning. Still, his will in the case 
maynot havebeenarbitrary. When 
" is said of man tJiat he forms bis 

■n purposes, mid acts according to 

! own will, we are not to infer 
tliat he acts without I'eason. He 
may have the iiighost and best rca- 
s for what he iiocs, but he does 
choose to make them known to 
others, or to consult others. 8o it 
ray be of God, and so we should 
presume it to be. ft moy be added, 
that we ought to liove such confi- 
dence in hun as to believe that ho 

ill do aU tilings well. The best 
possible evidence that anything is ' 
done in perfect wisdom and goodness, 
■" the fact tliat God docs it. When 

e have ascertained that, we should 
be satisfied that all is ri<rht. 

la. riuit tee skould be to the 
praise of his glory. Should be the 
lion or the means of celebrating 
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13 Tn whom ye also tnisled, in whom also, afier that ye be- 
nfier that ye heard " the word of lieved, ye were sealed ' with that 
troth, the gospel of your salvation : holy Spirit of promise, 



his glory ; or tliat praise sjiould be 
ascribeil to him as tlio result oF i 
salvation. 1[ Wko Jkst trusted 
mrisi. Marg., Imped. Tliia is in 
accordance with the original. The 
foundation of Uieir hope was the 
Saviour. Some suppiree that tlie 
apostle here refers to the Jews who 
were converted befiire Hie gospel 
ivas preaclieJ extensively to the 
Gentiles. Tho reason for this opi- 
nion is, that in tlio following verse 
he contrasts those to wiiora lie here 
refers with others whom lie wai 
dressing. Itut it may be tliat hy the 
word "wo" in vs. II, 12, he refers 
to himself and tohisfbllow-labonrers 
who liad first hoped in the Saviour, 
and had tiien gone and proclaimed 
tlie message to otliers. Sec Notes 
on ver. 11. Theyjirsl believed, and 
tlien preached to others; and they 
also believed, and became partakers 
of the same jirivilegcs. 

13. /n leftnmpeolsotjTisted. This 
stands in contrast with tiioso who 
bad first embraced tlie gospel. — 
^ Heard the word of tTvlk. Tho gos- 
pel ; called the joord or message of 
truth, the word of God, &c. See 
Rom. X. 17. The phrase ' the word 
of truth' means 'the true word or 
message.' It was a message un- 
miscd with Jewish trailitions or Gen- 
tile pliilosophy, IT The gos]id of 
your salvation. The gospel bringing 
salvation to yen, IT I" wknm iiUo. 
In the Lord Jesna. A little different 
translation of this verse will convey 
more clearly its meaning. ' In whom 
also, ye, having heard the word of 
trutli (the gospel of your salvation), 
in whom having also believed, ye 
were scaled,' &c. The sealing was 
the result of believing, and tliat was 
the result of hearing the gospel. 
Compi Bora, x. 14, iD. T Ye were 



sealed. On the meaning of the word 
seal, see Notes on Jolm iii. 33 ; vi. 
27. On the phrase ' ye were sealed,' 
see Notes on 2 Cor. i. 22. f Wkh 
that holy Spirit of promise. With 
the Holy Spirit Uiat was promised. 
SeeJohnsvi.7— 11.13;xv.26;x(v. 
10,17. It is not improbable, I think, 
tliBt the apostle here refers jarticu- 
larly to the occurrence of which we 
have a record in Acts xix. 1 — 6. 
Paul, it is tliere said, having passed 
through tlie upper provinces of Asia 
Minor, came to Ej^iesus. He found 
certain persons who were the disci- 
ples of John, and he asked thetn if 
they had received the Holy Ghost 
smce they "believed," ver. 2. They 
replied that tiiey Iiad not heard who- 
tlier there was any Holy Ghost, and 
tliat tiiey had been baptized unto 
Jolm's baptism. Paul teught IJiem 
tlie true nature of tho bairtism of 
John; explained to them the chris- 
tian system; and they wore bap- 
tized in the name of tlie Lord Jesus, 
and "the Holy Ghost came upon 
them, and tliey spake witli tongues, 
and prophesied." Tliey wore tlius 
sealed l^tJie Holy Spirit of promise, 
' after they bad believed' (Bpb. i. 
i:|); they had tlio full evidence of 
tlio fiivoor of God in the descent of 
the promised Holy Spirit, and in hia 
miraculous influences. If this be 
the true interpretation, it constitutes 
a striking comcidence between tho 
epistle and the Acts, of such a nit- 
ture as constitute the arguments m 
Paley's Hora Paulina (though he 
i-ns not referred to this), which 
shows that tlie epistle was not 
forged. The circumstance is such 
that it would not have been alluded 
to in this manner by one who should 
forge the epistle ; and the mention 
''' "' in the epistle is so slight, that 
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14 Which is the earnest " of 
our inheritance, until the redemp- 
tion * of the purchased " posses- 
sion, unto the Upraise of )iAs glorj-. 

B a Co. s. J. b Rn. B. 33. 



no one, from the account there, 
would think of tbrg'ing the account 
in the Acts. The coincidence is 
just such as would occur on the 
supposition that the transaction ac- 
tually occurred, and tliat both the 
Acts and the epistle are genuine. 
At the same time, there is a sealing 
of the Holy Spirit which is common 
to all Christians. See the Notes 
referred to on 2 Cor. i. 22. 

14. Which is the earnesl of our 
inheritance. On the meanmg of 
this, see Notes on 2 Cor. i. 22. 
J Until the redemption. See Notes 
on Rom. riii.23. The meaning here 
is, we have the Holy Spirit as the 
pledge tiiat that shall be ours, and 
the Holy Spirit will be imparled to 
us until we enter on that inherit- 
ance. T Of the purchased posnes- 
sion. Heaven, purchased for us by 
the death of the Redeemer. The 
word here used — irt(iiiMj/?nri4 — occurs 
in the fellowinff places in the New 
Testament : 1 Tliess. v. 9, rendered 
"to obtain salvation;" 2 Tliess. ii. 
14, "to the obtaining of the glory 
of the Lord;" Heh. x. 39, "to the 
saving of the soul;" 1 Pet. ii. 6, 
"a peculiar people;" literally, a 
people of acquirement to himself; 
and in the passage before us. It 
properly means, an acquisition, an 
olitaiuing, a lay ins; up. Here it 
means, the complete deliverance 
from sin, and the eternal salvation 
acquired for us by Christ. The in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, renewing 
and sanctifying us, comforting us in 
trials, and sustaining us inafllictions, 
jp the pledge that £e redemption is 
vet to be wholly ours. lUnlo the 
praiseff Ms glory. See vcr. 6. 
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15 Wherefore I also, after I 
heard of your faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and love unto all the saints, 

16 Cease not to give thanks for 
yon, making mention of you in 
my prayers ; 



15. Wherefore I also, afler I 
heard of your faith in the Lord 
Jesus. This is one of the passages 
usually relied on by those who sup- 
pose that this epistle was not written 
to tlie Ephesians. The argument 
is, that he writes to them as if they 
were strangers to him, and tliat it is 
not language such as would be used 
in addressing a people among whom 
he had spent three years. See thw 
Intro, j 5. But this inference is not 
conclusive. Paul had been some 
years ateent from Ephesus when 
this epistle was written. In the dif- 
ficult communication in those times 
between distant places, it is not to 
be supposed tJiat he would hear oflen 
from them. Perliaps he liad heard 
nothing after the time when he hade 
farewell to the elders of Ephesus at 
Miletus (Acts xxX until the time 
here refbrred to. It would bo, there- 
fore, a matter of great interest with 
him to hoar from tliem ; and when 
in some way intelligence was brought 
to him at Rome of a very gratifying 
cliaincter about their growth in 
piety, he says that his anxiety was 
relieved, and that he did not cease 
1o give thanks for what he had heard, 
and to commend them to God in 

16. Cease not to give thanks for 
ynu. In the prosperity of the church 
at Ephesus he could not but Ibel the 
deepest interest, and their welfare 
he never forgot. IT Making men- 
lion of t/nu in my prayers. Paul 
was far distant from tl.'om, and ex- 
pected to see them no more. But 
he had liiilh in prayer, and he sought 
tliat they might advance in know- 
ledge and in grace. What was the 
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17 That the God • of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom ' and revelation ' 
knowledge of him : 

s Jno. 30. T7. s 



CHAPTER I. 



particular subject of bis prayers, he 
mentions in the lollovring verses. 

Z7. Thai the God nj oar Lord 
Jesus CkritL The God who has 
sent the Lord Jesus into the world, 
and appointed him as the Mediator 
between himseU'and man. The parti 
cular reason wliy Paul here speaks 
of him as ' the God of tlie Lord Je- 
sus' is, that he prays that they in 
be furtlicr acquainted witli the 
deemer, and bo enlightened in regard 
to the great work which he came to 
da IT The Father of glory. The 
glorious Patlier, that is, the Fattier 
who is worthy to be praised and 
honoured. IT May give unto you 
the Spirit of wudom. May make 
you wise to understand tlie great 
doctrines of the religion of the Re- 
deemer. T '*'"' revelalioiit. That 
is, revealing to you more and more 
of tlie character of the Redeemer, 
and of the nature and results of his 
work. It is probable here tliat by 
the word 'Spirit' the apostle refers 
to the Holy Spirit as the author of 
all wisdom, and the revealer of all 
truth. His prayer is, that God would 
grant to them the Holy Spirit to 
make them wise, and to reveal his 
will to tliem. If In Ike knoioleitge 
of him. Mar^. for the acknowledg- 
tnenl. Tliat is, in order that you 
may more fiiUy acknowledge him, 
or know him more intimately and 
tlioroughly. They had already made 
high attainments (ver. 15), but Paul 
felt that they might make still 
higher; and the idea here is, that 
liowever far Christians may have 
advanced in knowledge and in love, 
there is an uofathomed depth of 



18 The eyes ■ of your under- 
standing being enlightened; thatye 
may know what is the hope '• of 
his calling, and what the riches ' 
of the glory of his inheritance in 
the saints, 

cIa.4S.T. dci-t. icllB. 



knowledge which they may still ex- 
plore, ana which they should be ex- 
horted still to attempt to fithom. 
How ftr was Paul fram supposing 
tliat the Ephesians had attained to 
perfection ! 

18. The eyes of your understartd- 
ing being eidightened. The con- 
struction here in the Greek is, pro- 
bably, ' that he may give you (iin, 
ver. IT) the Spirit of wisdom, &c. 
— eyes of the understanding enlighl- 
cnoil,' &c. Or the phrase, 'the 
eyes of your understanding bemg 
enlightened,' may be in the accu- 
sative absolute, which Koppe and 
Bloomfield prefer. The phrase, ' the 
eyes of the understanding,' is a fig- 
ure that is common in ainanguage& 
Thus Pliilo says, ' What the eye ia 
to the body, tliat is the mind to the 
soul.' Comp Mattli. vi, 22. The 
eye is tlie instrument by which we 
see; and in like manner the under- 
standing is that by which we per- 
ceive truth. The idea here is, that 
Paul not only wished their hearts to 
be riffht, hut he wished their midef- 
slanSing to be right also. Religion 
lias much to do in enlightening the 
mind. Indeed, its effect there is not 
less striking and decisive than it is 
on (he heart. The understanding 
has been blinded fay sin. The views 
which men entertain of themaelvea 
and of God are narrow and wrong. 
The understanding ia enfeebled aifl 
perverted by tlie practice of em. It 
is limited m its operations by ths 
necessity of the case, and by the 
impossibility of fully comprehending 
the great truths which pertam lo tha 
divine admrnistration. One of the 
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19 And what is tto exc 
grealaess of his power ° 

first effects of true religion is on the 
iinderatandJng. It enlarges its views 
of truth; gives it more exalted con- 
ceptions of God; corrects ila errors; 
raises it up towards the great Foun- 
tain of love. And nowhere is the 
effect of the true religion more ap- 
parent than in shedding light on the 
intellect of the world, and restorbg 
the weak and perverted mind to a 
justviewof the proportion of things, 
and to the true knowledge of Goil. 
IT Thai ye may knmn what is the 
hope of his cmtinff. Wliat ia the 
full import of that hope to whicli he 
has colled and invited you by his 
Spirit and his promises. Tlie mean- 
ing here is, that it would bo an ines- 
timable privilege to be mode fully 
acquainted with the benefits of tlic 
christian hope, and to be permitted 
to understand fblly what Cliristians 
have a right to expect in tlie world 
of glory. This is the ^rst thin^ 
which the apostle desires they should 
fiilly understand. If And what the 
riches of the glory nf kit inherit- 
ance. Tliis is the second tiling 
which Paul wishes thera to under- 
etand. There ia a force in this lan- 
guage which can be found perhaps 
nowhere else than in tlie writings 
of Paul. His mind is full, and lan- 
guage is burdened and borne doivn 
under the weight of his thoughts. 
See Notes on 2 Cor. iv. 17. On tlie 
word "riches" here used, see Notes 
on ver. 7. Tlie phrase 'riches of 
glory' means glorious ineallk; or, 
as we wouhl say, ' how rich and 
glorious!' The meaning is, that 
there is an abundance — an infinitude 
of wealtL It is not such a posses- 
eion e.s man may be heir to in tliis 
world, which is always limited from 
the necessity of the case, and whicli 
cannot be enjoyed Icmg; it is infinite 
and inexhaustible. Comp. Notes, 



; ward who believe, according to 
■ theworking'ofhismightypower, 

Rom. ii. 4. The " inheritance" here 
referred to is eternal life. Notes, 
Rom. viii. 17. 1 In Ike sainls. 
Among the saints. Note, 1 Cor. i. 2. 
19. And what is Ike exceeding- 
greatness of his power. On the 
language hero usea, comp. Notes on 
3 Cor. iv. 17. There is much em- 
pliosis and energy of expression here, 
as if the apostle were labouring under 
the greatness of his tlieme, and 
wanted words to express tlie magni- 
tude of his conception. Tliis is tlio 
third thing which he was particu- 
larly desuDus tiiey should know — 
tliat tliey should be fill iy acquainted 
with tlie power of God in tije salva- 
tion of men. He refers not merely 
lo the power which he had evinced 
in their salvation, but also to what 
the gospel was able to accomplish, 
and which they might yet experi- 
ence. The "power"roferredtohere 
as exercised towanis believers docs 
not refer to mie thing merely. It is 
the whole series of the acts of power 
towards Cliristians which results 
from the work of the Redeemer. 
There was power exerted in tlieir 
conversion. There would be power 
exerted in keeping th m T! e e 
would be power in raism^ tl e n p 
from tlie dead, and exalt ng tl em 
with Christ to heaven. Tl o el on 
which tliey profos^d was a I a- on 
of power. In oil the to n: 






f God as 



mamtested towanle tliem and wo Id 
be until they reached their fin,U in- 
heritance. IF To US-ward. Towards 
us, or in relation to us. % Who be- 
lieve. Who are Christians. % Ac- 
cording lo the working of his mighty 
power. Marg., The might of his 
power. This should be taken with 
tlic clause in the following verse, 
"which he wrought in Christ;" and 
the meaning is, that the power which 
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20 Which he ivrought in 
Christ, when he ' raisud him from 
the dead, and set him at his own 
light hand in the heavenly ;>?«ces, 
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37 



God has exerted in us is in accord- 
ance with Uie power wliich was 
ehown in raising up the Ijord Jcisiis. 
It was the proper result of that, and 
vms power of a simibtr kind. The 
same power is requisite to convert a 
sinner which is demanded in raising 
the dead. Neither will be accom- 
plished but by omnipotence (see 
Notes, ch. ii. 5); and the apostle 
wished tiiat tJicy should be fully 
apprised of tliis fact, and of tlie 
vast jtmeer which God had put fbrtli 
in raisinff them up from the death 
of sin. To illustrate this Bentijnent 
ne f hia designs in the fbllow- 
n rses ; and hence he goes on to 
I th t men before their conver- 
e W "dcart in trespasses and 
s n that they had no spiritual life ; 
th t th y were the "children of 
rath that they were raised up 
fr m tl IT doaUi in sin by the same 
power which raised the Lord Jesus 
from the grave, and that tiiey were 
wholly saved by grace. Ch. iL 1 — 
10, In order to set tliia idea of the 
power which Goil liad put forth in 
their regeneration in tlie strongest 
light, he goes into a magnificent de- 
scription of the resurrection and ex- 
altation of tlie Lord Jesus, and shows 
how tliat was connected with the 
renewing of Christiana. God had 
set him over all thinjfs. He hml put 
all things under his feet, and had 
made principalities and dcsninions 



— 10), the main tkina to be illus- 
trated is the POWER which God has 
shown in renewing and saving his 
people; and the leading sentiment 
13, that the same power is evinced in 
that which was required to raise up 



21 Far * above all principality, 
and power, and might, and domi- 
nion, and every name that ia 
named, not only in this world, hut 
also in that which is to come ; 



the Lord Jesus fiom the dead, and 
to exalt him over the universe. 

20. Which he wrought in Christ. 
Which he exerted in relation to the 
I/jrd Josus when he wns dead. The 
power which was then exerted was 
as great as that of creation. It was 
imparting lifo to a cold and " man- 
gled" frame. It was to open again 
tlio arteries and veins, and teach the 
heart to beat and the lungs to heave. 
It was to diffuse vital wamitli tlirough 
the rigid muscles, and to communi- 
cate to the body tho active fimctions 
of life. It is impossible to conceive 
of a more direct exertion of pojner 
than in raising up the dead ; and 
tliorc is no more striking illustration 
of the nature of conversion than 
such a resurrection. TT And set him 
al his own right hand. The idea 
is, that great power was displayed 
by this, and tliat a similar exiiibilioii 
is made when man is renewed and 
exalted to the high honour of being 
made an heir of God. On the/act 
that Jesus was received to the right 
iiand of God, see Notes on Mark 
xvi. 19. Conip. Notes on Acts il 
33. IT In the heavenly places. See 
Notes on ver. 3. The phrase here 
evidently means in heaven itself 

21. Far above all principalitt/. 
The general sense in tnis verse is, 
tJidt tlic Lord Jesus was exalted to 
tlie highest conceivable digni^ and 
hcaiour. Comp. Phil, ii. 9. CoL ii. 
10. In this beautifii] and most im- 
portant passi^, the apostle labours 
tor ^vords to convey the greatness of 
hia conceptions, and uses those which 
denote the highest conceivable dig- 
nity and glcay. The main idea is, 
tliat God hod manifested great Dnicer 
in thus exalting the Lord Jesus^ 
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22 And hath put ' all ihingi 
under his feet, and gave him lo 



and that similar power was exhibit- 
ed in raising' up the sinner from tlie 
death of gin lo the life and honour 
of believing-. The work of religion 
throughout was a work of power; a 
work of exalting and honouring the 
dead, whether dead in sin or in the 

Cve ; and Christiana ought to 
w the extent and gXory of the 
power thus put Ibrtli in their salva- 
tion. The word rendered ' tar above' 
— Iinc^ivw — is a compound word, 
meaning high above, or greatly ex- 
alted. He was not merely above 
tlie ranks of the heavenly beings, 
as the head ; he was not one of their 
own rank, placed by office a little 
above thenti but he was infinitely 
exalted over tliem,' as of different 
rank and dignity. How could this 
be if he were a mere man; or if he 
were an angel 1 The word render- 
ed ^principatitt/' — ipxt — means pro- 
perly, the beginTimg I and tlien tlie 
firet, the first place, power, dominion, 
pre-eminence, rulers, magistrates, 
&c. It may refer here to any rank 
and power, whether among men or 
angels, and the sense is, tliat Christ 
is exalted above all. ^ Andpotoer. 
It is not easy to distinguisli between 
the exact meaning of tlio words 
which the apostle here uses. The 
general idea is, that Clirist is elevat- 
ed above all ranks of creatures how- 
ever exalted, and by whatever name 
they may be known. As in this he 
refers to the 'world tliat is to come,' 
ss well as this world, it is clear that 
there is a reference here lo the ranks 
of the angels, and probably he means 
to allude to the prevailing opinbn 
among tiie Jews, that the angels are 
of dinbrent orders. Some of the 
Jewish Rabbiea reckon four, others 
ten orders of angels, and they pre- 
sume to give them names accord- 
ing to theh different ranks and 



power. But all this is evidently the 
result of mere fancy. The Scrip 
tures hint in several places at a dif- 
ference of rank among the angels, 
but the sacred writers do not go into 
detail. It may be added that there 
is no improbability in such a subor- 
dination, but it is rather to be pre- 
sumed to be true. The creatures 
of God are not made alike ; and dif- 
ference of degree and rank, as far 
as our observation extends, every- 
where prevails. On this versecomp. 
Notes on Rom. viii. 38. K Domi- 
nion. Gr. Lordship. IT And every 
name that is named. Every crea- 
ture of every rank. If Not ordy in 
this world. Not only above all 
kings, and princes, and ruJers of 
every grade and rank on earth. 
IT But also in that whii:h is to come. 
This refers undoubtedly to heaven. 
The meaning is, tliat he is supreme 

■er all. 

22. And hath put all tilings un- 
der his feet. See Notes on ] Cor, 
XV. 27. IT And gave him to be iAe 
head over aU things. Appointed 
him to be the supreme nder. T To 
the churclt. With reference to the 
church, or fiir its benefit and wel- 
3 Notes on John xviL 2. 
The universe is under his control 
and direction for the wel&re of his 
people. (1.) All the elements — the 
physical works of God — tlie winds 
and waves — the seas and rivers — ail 
under him, and all are to be 
made tributary to the welfare of die 
church. (2.) Bartlily kings and 
rulers; kingdoms and nations are 
under his control. Thus liir Christ 
has controlled all Uie wicked rulers 
of the eartli, and they have not been 
able to destroy that church which 
he redeemed witli his own blood. 
(3.) Angels in heaven, with all their 
ranks ami orders, are under his con- 
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his body, " the fulness of him that filleth ali i 



trol with reference to the church. 
See Notes on Heb. I 14. Comp. 
Matt xxvi. 53. (4.) Faikn angels 
arc under his control, and shall not 
be able to injure or destroy the 
church. See Notes on Matt, xvL 
18. The church, therefore, 



23. Wkick is his body. This 
compariscu of the church with a per- 
son or body, of wliicli the I»rd Je- 
sus is the head, is not uncommon in 
the New Testament. Comp. Notes 
on iCor. xi. 3; xii. 27. Eph. iv. 
15, 16. f The fulness of him. The 
word here tendered/uineM — AAfain 
— moans properly, that with which 
any tlimg is filled; tlie fiilmg up; 
the contents. Notes, Rom. xL 13. 
The exact idea here, however, is 
not very clear, and interpreters liave 
been by no means united in their 
opinions of the meaning. It seems 
probable that the sense is, that the 
church is the completiait or fiUm^ 



would not be complete. He has 
control over the angefe and over 
distant worlds, but his dominion 
would not be complete without Uie 
control over his church, and tliat is 
BO glorious, that itjfiisitp the honour 
of the universal dominion, and 
makes his empire complete. Ac- 
oirding to Rosenmiiller, the word 
fulness here means a great number 
or multitude : a multitude, says he, 
which, not confined to its own terri- 
tory, spreads afar, and fills various 
regions. Koppe also regards it as 
synonymous with mullitude or many, 
and supposes it to mean all the do- 
minion of the Redeemer over the 
body — the church. He proposes to 



translate the whole verse, 'He has 
made him tlie Head over his church, 
titat he might rule it as his own 
body — the whole wide slate of his 
universal kingdom.' "This," says 
Calvin (in toe), " is the highest ho- 
nour of the church, that tlie Son of 
God regards himself as in a certain 
sense imperfect unless lie is joined 
" The church© ------ ■■-- 



complete body of the Redeemer. A 
body is complete when it has all its 
members and limbs in proper propor- 
tions, and those members might be 
said to iw tho compleltoa, or Uie fill- 
ing-up, or the fulness — iX^jiupn — 
of the body or the person. This 
language woukl not, indeed, be such 
as would usually be adopted to ex- 
press tlie idea now ; hut this is evi- 
dently the sense in which Paul uses 
it here. The meaning is, that the 
church sustains tite same relation to 
Christ which the body does to the 
head. It helps to form tlie entire 
person. There is a close and neces- 
sary union. The one is not complete 
witliout the other. And one is de- 
pendant on the other. When the 
body has all its members in due pro- 
portion, and is in sound and vigorous 
healtli, the whole person then is 
complete and entire. So it is to be 
in the kingdom of the Redeemer. 
He is the head ; and tliai redeemed 
Church is the body, the fulness, the 
completion, the filJing-up of the en- 
tire empire over which he presides, 
and which he rules. On the mean- 
ing of the word fulness — irX^pBfco — 
the reader may consult Storr's Opus- 
cula, vol. 1, pp. 144 — 187, particu- 
larly pp. 16&— 183. Storr under- 
stands the word in the sense of fiill or 
abundant mercy, and supposes that 
it refers to the great benignity which 
God has shown to his people, and ren- 
ders it, "The greatbenignityof him 
who fUlelh all Uiinga with good, as 
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he called Jesus from the dead to life 
and placed him in heaven, so 
you, eprung from the lieathen, who 
were dead in sin on account of your 
manyofTencos in which you fom "' " 
lived, &c.— hath he called to li 
Christ" This verse, therefore, he 
would connect wilh Ihe following' 
chapter, and ho regards it all as de- 
signed to illustrate tho great powor 
and gDodness of God. Mr. Ijocko 
renders it, "Which is his hody, which 
is compfolcd by him alone," and siip- 

Cy& it means, that Christ is the 
d, who perfects Ihe church by 
Bupplyin|r all things to all its mem- 
bers which they need. Cliaiidler 
gives an interpretation in accord- 
ance witli tiiat which I have £ret 
Buggeeted, as meaning tliat the 
church is the fiill 'complement' of 
the body of Christ; and refers to 
JEWISH and Dionysius Ilalicarnaseus, 
who uso tho word ' fulness' or TA^poyin 
as referring to Uie rowers of a ship. 
TJius also we say that the sliip s 
crew is its ' complement,' or that a 
ship or an army has its complement 
of men ; tiiat is, the ranks are filled 
up or compiete. In like manner, the 
church will ho the filling-up, or tho 
complement, of the great kingdom 
of the Redeemer — that which will 
give completion or perfcctness to his 
universal dominion. IT 0/ Aim. Of 
the fiedeemer, Tf Thai filUlk all 
in alL That fills all thmgs, or who 
pervades all things. See Notes, 1 
Cor. xii. 6 ; xv. 28. Comp. Col. iii. 
11. The idea is, tliat there is no 
place where he is not, and which he 
does not fill; and that he is the 
source of all the holy and happy in- 
fluences that are abroad in tlie works 
of God. It would not be easy to 
conceive of an expression more cer- 
tainly denoting' omnipresence and 
universal agency than this; and if 
it refers to the Lord Jesus, as 
seems to be indisputable, the passage 
teaches not only his supremacy, but 
demonstrates his universal agency. 
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and his omnipresence — things that 
pertain only to God. From tliis 
passage we may observe, (1.) Tlmt 
iiist views of the exaltation of the 
Redeemer are to be obtained only 
by the influence of tlie Spirit of God 
on the heart Vs. 17 — 19. Man, by 
nature, has no just conceptions of tlie 
Saviour, and lias no desire to hava 
It is only as the knowledge of that 
great doctrine is imparted to tlie 
muid by the Sjiirit of God, that we 
iiave any practical and saving ac- 
quaintance with such an exaltation. 
TJio Christian sees him, by feith, 
exalted to tlie right hand of God, 
and cheerfully commits himself and 
his all to hun, and feels that all his 
interests are safb in his hands. (2.) 
It is very desirable to liave such 
views of an exalted Saviour. So 
Paul felt when he earnestly prayed 
that God would give such views to 
tlie Ephesians, vs. 17—30. It n-as 
desirable in order that they might 
have a right understanding of tJieir 

Erivileoes; inorder that they might 
now the extent of tlie power which 
had been manifested in their redemp- 
tion; in order that Ihey miglit com- 
mit their souls witJi confidence to 
him. In my conscious weakness 
and helplessness; when I am borne 
down by the labours and exposed to 
the temptations of life; when I con- 
template approaching sickness and 
der.ui, I desu'e to feel that that Sa- 
viour to whom I have committed my 
all is exalted tar above principalities 
and powers, and every name tliat is 
named. When tho church is perse- 
cuted and opposed ; wiien hosts of 
enemies rise up against it and 
threaten its peace and safety, I re- 
joice to feel assured tlie Eedeemer 
and Head of the church is over all, 
and that lie has power to subdue all 
■ :r foes and his. (3.) The church 
safe. Her great Head is on the 
throne of the universe, and no wea- 
pon that is formed against her can 
prosper. lie has defended it hitherto 
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CHAPTER II. I who were dead m Irespas 

ND you' hath Jte qitkkenedA sins ; 



i.a4. Col. a. 13. 



in all times of persecution, and the 
past is a pledge tliat he will continue 
to protect it to the end of the world. 
(4.) Let us commit our souts to this 
exalted Redeemer. Such a Re- 
deemer we need — one who hoe al! 
power in heaven and earth. Such 
a religion we need — that can restore 
the dead to life. Such hope and con- 
fidence we need as he can give — 
such peace and calmness as shall 
result tVom unwavering confidence 
in him ivho lilictli all in all. 

CHAPTER II. 

This chapter is closely connected 
in sense with tlie preceding'', and 
Elioidd not have been separatrf ftom 
it. The great object is to illustrate 
the subject which was commenced 
in the previous chapter (yet. 19) — 
tiie greatness of tlie power of God, 
evinced in the salvation of his peo- 
ple. The great manifefitation of his 
power had been in raising up the 
Lord Jesus from the dead. That 
had been connected with and fol- 
lowed by their resurrection from the 
death of sin ; and the one liad in- 
volved the exercise of a power simi- 
lar to the other. In the illustration 
of this main idea, the apostle observes 
(ver. 1) that God Imd quickened 
those who had been dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and proceeds (vs. 2, 
3) to show the condition in which, 
tliey were before their convet 
He then observes (vs. 4 — 7), that 
God of his infinil* mercy, when tliey 
were dead in sin, liad quickened them 
together with Christ, and had raised 
them op to sit with him in heavenly 
places. He then states tliat tliis 
not by human power, but was 
work of divine power, and that tliey 
were tlie workmanship of God, 



— 10. The remainder of the chap- 
ter (vs. 11 — 22) is occup ed th a 
statement of the pn«i7effes res Itng 
from tlie mercy of God n call ng 
them into his kingdom. The apostle 
endeavoura to impress tl e r m nds 
itrongiy with a sense of tl c ne cy 
and love and power of God n thus 
calling tlicm to himself He re 
minds them of theirformerco dton 
when Gentiles, as being 1 tho tGod 
and that tliey were now brougl tn "h 
by the blood of Christ (vs. 11—13) , 
he states that this had been done by 
one great Mediator, wlio came to 
break down the wall ofpartition be- 
tween the Jeivs and Gentiles, and 
who had now made both one (vs. 14 
— 18) ; and he compares them now 
to a temple raised for God, and to 
constitute the place of his dwelling 
on the earth. Vs. 19—22. By afi 
these considerations he endeavours 
to impress their minds with a sense 
of obligation, and to lead them to de- 
vote themselves to that God who had 
raised them fro n tl e de 1 a d had 
breathed into them the b atl of 
immortal life. 

I. And you hath I e q ckened. 
The words ' hatl he q ckened or 
made to live, are suppl el b t not 
im))ropctly, by o r translator'!. The 
object of the apostle s to si o v the 
great powerwhich God had evinced 
towards the people (ch. i. 1^ ; and 
to show tliat this was put forth in 
connexion with the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus, and his exaltation to 
the right hand of God in heaven. 
SeeNoteEonRom.vL4 — 11. Comp. 
Col. ii. 13, 13; iii. 1. The words 
• hath he quickened' mean, hath he 
made alive, or made to live. John 
V. 21. Rom. iv. 17. 1 Cor. xv. 36. 
1[ Who were dead in Iretpasses and 
sins. On the meaning (h the wotd 
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2 Wherein" in time past ye walked according to the course 



dead, see Notes on Rom. v. 12 ; vi. 2. 
It IE aflirmed here of those to whom 
Paul wrote at Ephesus, that hetbre 
they were converted they were 
'dead in sins.' There is not any- 
where a more explicit proof of de- 
firftvity tiian Iliis, and no stronger 
anguage can be used. They were 
dead in relation to that to which they 
afterwards became ahve — i. e., to 
holiness. Of course, this does not 
mean that they were m all respects 
dead. It docs not mean that they 
bad no animal lile, or that they dill 
not breathe, and walk, and act. Nor 
can it mean that they had no living 
intellect or mental powers, which 
would not have been true. Nor does 
it settle any question as to their abi- 
lity or power while in that state. It 
simply aifirms a ftct — that in rela- 
tion toreol spiritual life they were, in 
consequence of sin, like a dead man 
in regard to the objects which are 
around him. A corpse is insensible. 
It sees not, nnd hears not, and feels 
not. The sound of music, and the 
voice of friendship and of alann, do 
not arouse it. The rose and tlie lily 
breathe forth their fragrance around 
it, but the corpse perceives it not. 
The wtffM is busyand active around 
it, but it is unconscious of it all. It 
Bees no beauty in the landscape ; 
hears not the voice of a friend ; 
looks not upon tlie glorious sun and 
stars ; and is unallecled by the run- 
ning stream and the rolling ocean. 
So with the sinner in regard to the 
spiritual and eternal world. He 



the dying- love of the Saviour; and 
has no interest in eternal realities. In 
all these be feels no more concern, 
and sees no more beauty, than a dead 
man does in the world around him. 
Such is, in fad, the coudition of a 
sinful world. There is, indeed, life. 



and energy, and motion. There are 
vast plans and projects, and the 
world is intensely active. But in 
regard to religion, all is dead. The 
sinner sees no beauty tliere ; and no 
human power can arouse him to act 
for God, any more than human power 
can rouse the sleeping dead, or open 
the sightless eye-balls on the light 
of day. The same power is needed 
in the conversion of a sinner which is 
needed in raising the dead ; and one 
and the other alike demonstrate tlio 
omnipotence of him who can do it. 
2. Wkereia. In which sins, or in 



often compared to a journey or a 
race. Note, Rom. vi. 4. If Accord- 
ing to Ike course of this world. In 
conformity witli fiie customs and 
manners of the world at largo. The 
word here rendered icorld — ala>v — 
means property a^e, but is often used 
to denote the present world, with its 
cares, temptations, and desires ; and 
here denotes pnrticularly thomen of 
this world. The meaning is, tliat 
theyhad lived formerly as otiier men 
lived, and the idea is strongly con- 
veyed that the course of the men of 
this world is to walk in trespasses 
and sins. Tlie sense is, tliat there 
was by nature no ditTerence between 
them and others, and that all the 
difierence which now existed had 
been made by grace. If According 
lo the m^nce of the power of the air. 
See ch. vi. 12. Comp. Notes on 2 
Cor. iv. 4. There can he no doubt 
that Satan is here intended, and that 
Paul means to say that tliey were 
under his control as tlieir leader and 
prince. The phrase, 'the prince of 
the power,' may mean either ' the 
powerful prince,' or it may mean 
that this prince had power over the 
and lived and reigned there par- 



ticularly. The word ' prince - 
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of this world, according to the the spirit that now worketh ii 
prince • of the power of the air, children ' of disobediei 



plied to any one who has the pre- 
eminence or rule. It is applied to 
Satan, or the chief of tlie Eillen 
angels, as where he is called 'the 
prince-— 3(1 vui — of the devile,' Matth. 
IX. 34; xii;24. Morkiii. 22. Luke 
xl 15; 'the prince of this world,' 
Johnxii.31; xiv. 30; xvUl. But 
taky he is here called tho prince 
haling power mier the air, it is not 
easy to determine, Robinson (_Lex.) 
supposes it to be because he is lord 
of the powers of the air ; that is, of 
the demons who dwell and rule in 
Uie atmosphere. So Doddridge sup- 
poses that it means that he controls 
the fallen spirits who are permitted 
to range the regions of the atmo- 
Bphere. It is generally admitted 
that the apostle here refers to the 
prevailing opinions hoth among the 
Jews and heathen, tliat the air was 
thickly peopled with spirits or de- 
mons. That this was a current opi- 
nion, may be seen fully proved in 
Wetstein. Comp. Bloomfield, Gn>- 
tius, and particularly Koppe. Why 
the region of the air was supposed 
to be Uie dweliing-place of such spi- 
rits, is now unknown. The opinion 
may have been either that such spi- 
rits dteelt in the air, or that they had 
control over it, according to tlie later 
Jewish belief Cocceius and sor 
others explain the word oir here 
meaning the same as darkness, as 
profane writers. It is evident lo my 
mind that Paul does not speak of this 
as a mere tradition, opinion, or va 
gary of the fancy, or as a supecsti 
tious belief; but that ho refers to i 
as a thing which he regarded as Inie 
In this opinion I see no absurdity that 
should make it impossible to believe 
it. For, (1.) the Scriptures abun- 
dantly teach that there are fallen, 



ked spirits; and the < 
of &llen angels is no more improba- 
ble than the existence of fiiUen men. 
(2.) The Bible teaches that they 
have much to do with this world. 
They templed man; they inflicted 
disease in the time of the Saviour ; 
they are represented as alluring and 
deceiving' the race. (3.) They must 
have some locality — some part of tlie 
universe where they dwell. That 
they were not confined down to hell 
in the time of the Redeemer, is clear 
from the New Testament ; for they 
are often represented as having at- 
flicted and tortured men. (4.) Why 
is there any improbability in the be- 
lief that their residence should have 
been m the regions of the air 1 That 
while Oiey were suffered to be on 
earth to tempt and aiflict men, they 
sliould have been permitted pecu- 
liarly to occupy these regions ? Who 
can tell what may he in the invisible 
world, and what spirits may be pet^ 
mitted to fill up tlie vast space that 
now composes the universe 1 And 
who can tell what control may have 
been given to such &llen spirits over 
the regions of the atmosphere — over 
clouds, and storms, and pestilential 
air? Men have control over the 
earth, and pervert and abuse the 
powers of nature to their own ruin 
and the ruin of each other. The 
eleme ntsthey employ tbrthe purposes 
of ruin and of temptation. Fruit 
and grain they convert to poison; 
minerals, to the destruction caused 
by war. In itself considered, there 
is nothing more improbable that spi- 
rits of darkness may have had con- 
trol over the regions of the air, than 
that (alien man has over the earth; 
end no more improbability that thai 
power has been abused to ruin men, 
than that tile power of men is abused 
to destroy each other. No one con 
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44 EPHEi 

3 Among whom also we ' all 
had our conversation in times past 
in the lusts of oui flesh, fultilling 
the ' desires of the flesh and of 



prove (hat tiie sentiment here re- 
ferred to by Paul is Tiot true ; and 
no one can show how the doctriuc 
tliat fallen spirits may do mischief in 
any part of tlio worli of God, is any 
more improbable than that wicked 
men ^ould do the same thing. The 
word 'power' here — 'power of the 
air" — I regard ae synonymous with 
dontiniwi or rule ; ' a prmce liaving 
dominion or rule over the air.' — 
If The tpirit that now worketh. 
That still lives, and whose energy 
fur evil is still seen and felt among 
the wicked. Paul here means un- 
doubtedly to teach that there loos 
such a spirit, and that he was still 
active in controlling men. f The 
children of disobedience. The wick- 
ed. Col. iii. 6. 

3. We alt had oar conversation. 
See Notes on 2 Cor. i. 12, Comp. 
1 Pet. iv. 8. t In the lusls of our 
Jleth. Living to gratify the flesh, 
or the propensities of a corrupt na- 
ture. It IS observable hero tliat tfie 
apostle changes the (brm of the ad- 
dress from " ye" to " ice," tlius in- 
cluding himself with others, and 
saying that this was true of all be- 
fore their conversion. He means 
undoubtedly to say, that whatevei 
might have heen the place of their 
birtii, or the differences of religion 
under which they had heen trained, 
they were sutetantially alike by na- 
ture. It was a characteristic of all 
that they lived to fulfil the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind. The 
design of the apostle in thus group- 
ing- himself with them was, to show 
Uiat he did not claim to be any better 
by nature than they were, and tliat 
all which any of them had of value 
was to be traced to the grace of God. 
There ia much delicacy here on tlie 



the mind ; and were hy i 
the children of wrath, e 



part of the ajxjstle. His object was 
to remind them of the former gross- 
ss of tlieir life, and tiieir esrposure 
the wrath of God. Yet he does 
not do it harshly. He includes him- 
self in tlieir number. He says tliat 
what he affirms of them was siih- 
stantially true of himself— of all — 
that tlicy were under condemnation, 
and exposed to tlie divine wrath, 
f Fulfilling the deiires of the jlesh 
and of the mind. Maijr.aa in Greek, 
wills. Complying with the wislics 
of a depraved nature. The ' will 
of the flesh' is that to which tlie 
flesli, or tlio unrenewed nature of 
man, prompts; and Paul says tliat 
all had been engaged in fulfilling 
those fleslily propenaitiea This 
was clearly truo of the heathen, 
and it was no less true of the uncon- 
verted Jew that he lived for himself, 
and sought to gratify the purposes 
of a depraved nature, though it 
might manifest itself in a way differ- 
ent from the liealhen. The 'will 
of the mind' referred to here reJatos 
to tlie wicked tkougkls and purposes 
of tlie unrenewed nature — the sins 
which relate rather to the intellect 
than to the gross passions. Such, 
for instance, are tlie sins of pride, 
envy, ambition, coretousness, &c.; 
and Paul means to say, tlial before 



propensities, and to accomplish tliese 
desires of the soul. If And were by 
nature, 'hau. By birth, or before 

and adoption they became the chil- 
dren of God ; before that, they were 
all the children of wrath. This is, 
I think, the lair meaning of this im- 
portant declaration. It does not 
affirm when they began to be such, 
or tliat ttiey were such as EOon aa 
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4 But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us. 



hey 

eucli before they became moral 
agents, or that they became sucli in 
Virtue of (heir coimection with Adam 
— whatever may be tlie truth on 
these points ; but it affirms tliat bo- 
fore tliey were renewed, thoy were 
thechikircn of wrath. So foriia tki) 
text is concerned, this nio'ht liave 
been true at their very birth ; but it 
does not directly and certainly prove 
tliaL It proves tJiat at no tune be- 
fore tlieir conversion were they the 
children of God, but that their whole 
condition before that was one of ex- 
posure to wrath. Comp. Rom. iL 14. 
'27. 1 Cor. XL 14. Gal. ii. 13. Some 
men are bom Jews, and some hea- 
tlien; some free, and some slaves; 
some white, and some black ; some 
ore born to poverty, and some to 
wealth; smne are the children of 
kings, and some of beggars ; but, 
wliatevor their rank or condition, 
they are horn exposed to wrjth, or 
in a situation which would render 
them liable to wrath. But mliv this 
is, Ihe apostle does not say. Whe- 
ther (or (lieir oivn sins or tor tlie sins 
of another ; wiietlier by a corrupted 
soul or by imputed guilt; whether 
they act as moral agents as soon as 
born, or at a certain period of cliild- 
hood, Paul does not say. If The 
children ofvirath. Exposed to wratii, 
or liable to wrath. They did not 
by nature inherit holiness; tliey in- 
herited that which would subject 
them to wratii. The moaning has 
been well expressed by Doddridge, 
who refers it " to the original apos- 
tasy and corruption, in consequence 
of which men do, according to tlie 
course of nature, fall early mto per- 
sonal guilt, and so become obnoxious 
to the divine displeasure." Manymo. 
deni expositors have supposed tiiat 
this has no reference to any original 
tendency of our fellen nature to sin. 



or (o native corruption, but tliat it 
refers to the habit of sin, or to the 
ft.ct of tlieir having been the slaves 
of appetite and passion, I admit 
tliat tlie direct and immediate sense 
of the passage is that they were, 
when without tlie gospel, and before 
they were renewed, the children of 
ivratli ; but still the Ikir interpreta- 
tion is, that they were bom to that 
state, and tliat that condition was the 
regular result of theu' native depra:- 
vity; and I do not know a more 
strong or positive declaratbn tliat 
can be made to show that men are 
by nature destitute of holiness, and 
exposed to perdition. IT Even as 
others. That i?, 'do not suppose 
that you stand alone, or that you are 
llie worst of tlie species. You are 
indeed, by nature, tlie children of 
wrath J but not you alone. All 
others were tlie same. You have a 
common inheritance with tliem. I 
do not mean to cliarge you with 
being the worst of sinners, or as bemg 
alone transgressora It is the com- 
mon lot of man — the sad, gloomy in- 
heritance to which we all are born.' 
The Greek is, ii Jo.Tiii — 'lAe re- 
mninder, or Ihe others,' — includii^ 
all. Comp. Notes on Rom. v. 19. 
This doctrine that men without the 

fospel arc t)ie children of wrath, 
'aul had fully defended in Rom. L, 
ii,, iii. No triiOi, perhaps, is mora 
frequently stated in tlie Bible; none 
is more feartiil and awful in its cha- 
racter. What a declaration, thatwe 
' are by nature the children of wrath 1' 
Who should not inquire what it 
means ^ Who should not make an 
effort to escape from the wrath to 
come, and become a child of glory 
and an heir of life 1 

4, Bui God, leio is rich in Tnercy. 
On the use of the word HcA by 
Paul, see Notes on ch. i. 7. It is a 
beautiful expression. 'God is rich 
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5 Even' when ive were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us to- 
gether with Christ, (by ' grace ' 
ye are saved ;) 






in mercy;' overflowing, abundant 
Mercy is the richee or the wealth of 
God. Men are often rich in gold, 
and silver, and diamonds, and they 
pride themselves in these posses- 
sions; but God is rick in mercy. 
In that he abounds; and he is so 
ricii in it that he is willing- lo im- 
part it to others ; bo rich that he can 
make all blessed. If ■f"'"' *** great 
lave. That is, his great love was 
the reason why he had compoBsion 
n ue. It is not that we liad any 
ir deserved bis &vouf; but it 
is, that God had for man original and 
eternal love, and that love led to the 
gift of a Saviour, and to tlie bestow- 
ment of salvation. 

5. Even when we urere dead in 
sins. Notes, ver. 1. Comp. Rom. 
V. 8. The construction here is, 
' God, who is rich in mercy, on ac- 
count of tJie great love wliich he 
bare unto us, even bebg dead in 
sin, hath quickened us,' &c. It does 
not mean that he quickened us when 
we were dead in sin, but tliat he 
loved us then, and made provision 
for our salvation. It was love to the 
children of wrath ; love to those who 
held no love to return to him j love 
to the alienated and the losL That 
is true love — the sincerest and the 
purest benevolence — love, not like 
that of men, hut such only as God 
bestows. Man loves his friend, his 
benefeclor, his kinJred — God loves 
his foes, and seeks to do them good. 
% Halh quickened us. Hath made 
us alive. See ver. 1. If Together 
imtk Christ. In connection with 
him; or in virtue of his being raised 
up from the grave. The meaning 
is, tliat there was such a connection 
between Christ and tJiosc whom the 
Father had given to him, that his 



And hath raised ' us up to- 
gether, and made Ms sit togelher 
in heavenly ^/aces in Christ Jc- 



tesurrection from the grave involved 
their resurrection to spiritual life. 
It was like raising up the head and 
the members — tiie whole body to- 
gether. Comp, Notes on Rom. vi. 
5. Everywhere in tlie New Testa- 
ment, the close connection of the 
believer with Christ is affirmed. 
We are crucified with him. We 
die with him. We rise witJi him. 
We live with him. We reign with 
him. We are joint heirs with him. 
We share his sufferings on earth 
(1 Pet iv. 13), and we share his 
glory with him on his throne. Rev. 
iii. 21. IT Sif grace ye are saved. 
Marg., by whose. See Notes on 
Rom. iiL '24 Paul's mind was full 
of the subject of salvation by grace, 
and he throws it in here, even in an 
argument, as a point which he 
would never liavc iJiem lose sight of) 
The subject before him was one emi- 
nently adapted to bring tliis truth 
to mind, and though, in tlie train of 
his arguments, he had no time now 
to dwell on it, yet he would not 
suffer any opportunity to pass with- 
out referring to it. 

6. And hath raised us up tngether. 
That is, we are raised from the 
death of sin to the life of religion, 
tion witli tlie resurrection 
of Jesus, and in virtue of that So 
close is tlic connection between him 
and his people, tliat his resurrection 
made tlieirs ccrtaia Comp. Col. ii. 
la Notes, Rom. vi. 5. H And 
made us sU together. Together 
witli him. That k, we share his 
honours. So close is our connection 
with him, that we shall partake of 
his glory, and in some measure do 
""■V, Comp. Notes on Matt. xix. . 
and Rom. viiL 17. IT In heaven- 
ly places. See Notes on ch. i. 3. 
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7 That jn the ages to com 
might shew the exceeding riches 
of his grace, in his kindness ' to- 
ward us through Christ Jesus. 



The meaning is, that he has gone to 
the heavenly world as our Head and 
Representative, His entrance there 
is a pledge that we shall also enter 
there. ISven here we have the anti- 
cipaUon of glory, and are admitted 
to exalted honours, as if we si 
heavenly places, in virtue ol 
connection with him. ^ In Christ 
Jesus. It 19 in connection with him 
that we arc thus exalted, and thus 
filled with joy and peace. The 
meaning of the whole is, ' We are 
united to Christ We die with him, 
and live with him. We share his 
Euflerings, and we share his joys. 
We become dead to Ihe world in 
virtue of his death; wehecome alive 
untoGod in virtue of his resurrection. 
On earth we arc exalted to honour, 
peace, and hope, in virtue of his re- 
surrection ; in heaven we shall share 
hisglotyand partake of his triumpli 

7. That ill the a^es to come. 
all future times. The sense is, th 
the riches of divine grace, and the 
divine benignity, wouul bo shown in 
the conversion of Cliristiana and 
their salvation, to all future times. 
Such was his love to those who 
were lost, that it would be an ev 
lasting monument of his mercy, 
perpetual and unchanging proof that 
he was good. The sense is, we are 
raised up with Christ, and are made 
to partake of his honour and glory 
in order that others may forever be 
impressed with a sense of the divbe 
goodness and mercy to us. If The 
exceeding riches of kis grace. The 
abounding, overflowing riches of 
grace. Comp. Notes, ch. i. 7. This 
IB Paul's fevourite expression — an 
expression so beautiful and so full of 
meaning that it will bear often to be 



8 For hy grace ' are ye saved 
through faith ; ' and that not '' of 
yourselves ; it ia the gift of God : 



repeated. We may loom from this 
verse, (1.) That one object of the 
conversion and salvation of sinners, 
is to furnish a pmnf of the mercy 
and goodness of God. (2.) Another 
object in, that their conversion may 
be aneucoaro^emenftoothcrs. The 
(act that such smnere as the Ephesians 
had been, were pardoned and saved, 
affords encouragement also to others 
to come and la^ hold on life. And 
so ofaliothersmners who are saved. 
Their conversion is a standing en- 
couragement to all others to come 
in like manner; and now the his- 
tory of the church fiir more than 
eighteen hundred years fiimishes all 
the encouragement which we could 
desire. (3.) The conversion ofgreat 
sinners is a special proof of the 
divine benignity. So Paul argues 
in the case before us; and so ho 
often ai^ed from his own case. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Tim. i. 16. (4.) 
Heaven, the home of the redeemed, 
will exhibit the most impressive 
proof of the goodness of G!od that 
iniverse furnishes. There will 
countless host who were once 
polluted and lost; who were dead in 
sins; who were under the power of 
Satan, and who have been saved by 
the riches of the divine grace — a 
host now happy and pure, and free 
from sin, sorrow, and death — the 
living and eternal monuments of tJie 
grace of God. 

8. For by grace are ye saved. By 
ere favour. It is not by your own 
.Brit; it is not because you have 
any claim Tliisis a favourite doc- 
trine with Paul, as it is w ith all who 
love the Lord Jesus m sincerity. 
Comp, Note-J on Rom i 7; iii 24. 
IT Through faith Grace bestowed 
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through fiiith, or in connection with 
believing. See Notes on Rom. i. 17; 
iv. 16. fl' ATtd Ikat not of yourseh-es. 
That is, salvation does not proceed 
from youtEclves. The word render- 
ed that — rSvn — is in the neuter gen- 
der, and the word faith — jii'of is — is 
in the feminine. Tlio word " that," 
tliercfore, does not refer jmrticulatly 
to fiiith, as being the gift of God, 
out to the talvation by grace of 
which he Iiad been speaking. This 
is tlie interpretation of the passage 
which is the most obvious, and wliich 
is now gencrallj' conceded to be the 
true one. See Bloonificld. Many 
critics, however, as Doddridge, Deza, 
Piscator, and Chrysostom, maintain 
that the word ' that' (towo) refers lo 
'failk' (jiuiris) i ifd Baldridge 
maintains that sucha use is common 
in Uie New Testament. As a matter 
of jfTomninr this opinion is certiiniy 
doubtful, if not untenable; but as a 
matter of theology it is a question 
of very little importance. Whether 
tliis passage proves it or not, it is 
certainly true that Ihith is the gift 
of God. It exists in the mind onl^ 
when the Holy Ghost produces it 
there, and is, in common with every 
other Christian excellence, to be 
traced to his agency on the heart 
Thffi opinion, Tiowever, does not 
militate at all with the doctrine that 
man himself believes. It is not God 
that believet for him, fbrUiat is impos- 
Bible. It is his oum mind thatuetu- 
ally believes, or that exercises faith. 
See Notes on Rom. iv. 3. In tlie 



of the operaticsi of the Holy Spuit 
on the soul. But the Holy Ghost 
does not repent for us. It is our own 
mind that repents ; our own heart 
that feels ; our own eyes Uiat weop 
— and without this there can be no 
true repentance. No one can repent 



10 For ive are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto 

fiw another; and God neither can 
nor ought to repent for us. He has 
done uo wrong, and if repentance is 
ever exercieeu, therefore, it must be 
exercised by our own minds. So of 
fiiith, God cannot believe for us. We 
must believe, or we slial! be damned. 
Still tliis does not conflict at all with 
the opinion, that if we exercise faith, 
the inclination to do it is to be traced 
to the agency of God on the heart 
I would not contend, therefore, about 
the grammatical construction of this 
passage, with respect to the point of 
tlie theology contained in it; still it 
accords better witli tlie obvious gram- 
matical construction, and witli the de- 
sign of the passage to understand the 
word " tliat as referring not to failh 
only, but to talvation by grace. So 
Caivin understands it, and so it is 
understood by Slorr, Locke, Clarke, 
Koppe, Grotiufi, and otiiers. IT It ia 
ike gift of God. Salvation by grace 
is his gift. It is not of merit; it is 
wholly by lavour. 

9. Not of works. See Notes on 
Rom. iii. ai. 27. 

10. Forioe arehis wwkmansldp. 
We arc his making — n«'i^po. That 
is, we are created or formed by him, 
not only in the general sense in 
which all tilings are mode by him, 
but in ttiat peculiar sense whicji is 
denoted by the new creation. See 
Notes on 2 Cor. v. 17. Whatever 
of peace, or hope, or purity we have, 
has been produced by his agency on 
the souL There cannot be con- 
ceived to be a stronger expression 
to denote the agency of God in tlie 
conversion of men, or the fact that 
salvation is wlioHy of grace. IT Cre- 

in Christ Jesus. On the word 
created, see Notes on 2 Cor. v. 17. 
If Untn good toorks. Witli refer- 
ence to a holy life ; or, the design for 
wjiich we liave been creatS in 
Christ is, tliat wc should lead a hdy 
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good works, whic5i • God hath be- 
fore ' ordained that we should 
walk in them. 

11 Wherefore remember, that 

a 0. 1. 4. ■ or, r'-'P""^ 

'.ife. The primary object was : 
to brinif lis to liea-ven. It was tl 
we should be hull/. Paul held per- 
haps more firmly than any othei 
man, to tlie position that men are 
Baved by the mere grace of God, 
and by a divine agency on tJie soul ; 
but it is certain that no man ever 
held more firmly tliat men miist lead 
holy lives, or they could have nu 
evidence that they were tlie chil- 
dren of God. IT Which Cod hath 
brfore ortlained. Marg., prepared. 
The word here used means to pre- 
pare beforekand, then to prodesti- 
iiatfi, or appoint before. The proper 
inenning' of tills passawo is, 'to which 
(nli) good worlci God has predesti- 
iiatedus, or appointed ns beftrehand, 
that «-e should walk in them.' The 
word here osed — rtpnErm^afu — oc- 
curs in the New Testament nowhen" 
else except in Rom. ix. 23, where it 
is rendered 'had afore prepared.' It 
involves the idea of a previous de- 
termination, or an Bimngement be- 
forehand Sar securing a certain re- 
sult. The prerious preparation here 
referred Ui was, the divine inten- 
tion ; aiid the meaning is, that God 
bad predetermined tliat we should 
lend holy lives. It accords, there- 
fbrc, with tlie declaration in ch. i. 4, 
that he had chosen his people before 
tJie foundation of the work], that 
they shoidd be holy. See Notes on 
that verse. IT That aye should walk 
in them. That we should live holy 
lives. The word walk is often used 
in the Scripturesto denote the course 
of life. Notes on Bom. vi. 4. 

11, Wherefore remember. Tlie 
design of this evidently is, to excite 
B sense of gratitude in their bosoms 
for that mercy which had called 



TER ir. 49 

)-o bdiif^ in time past Gentiles in 
the flesh, who aro called Uncir- 
cumcision by that which is called 
the Circumcision in the flesh made 
by hands ; 

them from tho errors and sins of 
their former lives, to the privileges 
of ChriHtiatis. It is a good thmg 
for Christians to 'remetnber' what 
tliey wore. No faculty of iJie mind 
can be better employed to produce 
humility, penitence, gratitude, and 
love, than the memory. It is well 
to recall tho recollection of our 
former sins ; to divell upon our hard- 
ness of heart, our alienation, and 
our unbelief; and to remember our 
wanderings and our guilt, until the 
heart be aflected, and wo are made 
to feel. The converted Bphesiana 
had much guilt la recollect and to 
■n over in tlieir former life ; and 
. Lvc all who are converted to the 
Christian fiiitli. H That ye being 
171 lime past. Formerly — (jf<W(.) 
Tl GenlUes in lite flesh. You were 
Gentilra in Ihejlesh, i. e. under tlie 
dominion of the fiesh, subject to the 
control of carnal appetites and plea- 
lures. Tf Who are called Vncir- 
■umcision. That is, who are called 
the uncircnmciscd.' This was a 
term similar to tliat which we use 
when we ppcak of ' the unbaptized.' 
It meant tiiat they were without the 
pale of the people of God; that they 
enjoyed none of the ordinances ajid 
privdeges of the true religion; aiid 
was commonly a term of reproach, 
Comii. Judges xiv. 3; xv. la 1 
Sam. xiv. 6; xvii. 26; xxxi. 4. 
Ezek. xxxi. 1ft If By that lokich 
* called tlie drcitmeision. By those 

ho are circumcised, i. e, by the 
Jews. % In the flesh made by hands. 
In contradistinction from the circum- 
cision of tlie heart. See Notes on 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. They had exter- 
nally adopted the rites of the true 

'" Ion, though it did not follow that 
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13 That al that lime ye were 
without Christ, hcinp; ahtiis from 
the commonwealth ot Isratl and 



tlioy had the circumcisior of the 
heart, or that they were the true 
children of God. 

13. Ye were wiikot I Cknst loi 
were without the knowledge of the 
Meesiah. Youhndnot heard of him; 
it embraced Ixitn. 



You 



ere hving witliout any of tJie 
hopes and consolations which you 
BOW have, from iioving embraced 
him. Tlie object of the apostle is 
to remind them of the deplorable 
condition in which they were by na- 
ture ; and nothing would hotter ex- 
press it than to say they were " with- 
out Christ," or that they had no 
knowledge of a Saviour. They knew 
of no atonement for sin. They liad 
no assurance of lardon. They had 
no well-founded hope of eternal life. 
They were in a state of darkness 
and condemnation, from which no- 
thing but a knowledge of Christ 
could deliver them. All Christians 
may in like manner be reminded of 
tiie fiict that, before their conver- 
sion, they were "witliout Christ," 
Though tliey had heard of him, and 
were constantly under the instruc- 
tion which reminded tliem of him, 
yet they were without any true 
Knowledge of him, and without any 
of the hopes which result from hav- 
ing embraced him. Many were in- 
fidels. Many were scoffers. Many 
were profiuie, sensual, corrupt 
Many rejected Christ with scorn; 
many, by simple neglect. All were 
without any true knowledge of him ; 
aJl were destitute of tlie peace and 
hope which result from a saving ac- 
quaintance with him. We may add, 
that there is no more affecting de- 
scription of the slate of man by na- 
ture than to say, he is without a 
Saviour. Sad would be the condi- 
tion of the world without a Re- 
deemer — sad is the sta-te of that por- 



from the c 
promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world: 



tion of mankind wjio reject him. 
Render, are you without Christ^ 
Tf Beinff alieni from Ike cnmmon- 
viealth of Israel, This is the second 
eliaracteristic of their state before 
their conversion to Christianity. 
This means rtwre than tliat they 
were not Jews. It meons that tliey 
were strongers to tliat polity — «o?j- 
ih'o — or arrangement by wlitch the 
worship cf the true God liad been 
kept up in the world, and of course 
were strangers to the true religion. 
The arrangements for the public 
worship of Jehovah wore made 
among the Jews. They had his law, 
his temple, Itis Sabbatlis, and the 
(tfdinanoesofliisreligion. SeeNotea 
on Rom. iii. 3. To all these tlie 
heathens liad been strangers, and of 
course they were deprived of all the 
privileges which resulted from hav- 
ing tlic true religion. The word 
here rendered commonwealth — K(»j- 
rcia — means properiy citizensliip, or 
the right of citizensnip, and then a 
community, or state. It means here 
that arrangement or organization by 
which the worship of 3ie true God 
was maintained. The word aftcns — 
drtj;MoTpiu/u tot — here means merely 
tliat they were slranf-ers to. It 
does not denote, of necessity, that 
they were hostile to it ; but that tiiey 
were ignorant of it, and were, there- 
fore, dejirived of tlie benefits which 



IT And strangers. This word — |i- 
lOi — means properiy a guest, or a 
stranger, who is hospitably enter- 
tained; then a foreigner, or one from 
a distant country ; and liere means 
that they did nut belong to the com^ 
munity where the covenants of nro« 
mise were enjoyed ; that is, mey 
e strangers to the privileges ta 
' " " ' IT Tfte cove- 



the people of God. 
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vania nf promise. Sec Notes 
Rom. ix. 4. The covenants of pri> 
mise were tlioee various arrange- 
ments which God made with Jtis 
people, by whicli ho proiniscd tliem 
future bleaEings, and especially b^ 
which he promised tliat the Messial 
should come. To be in possessioi 
of them was regarded as a hig'h ho- 
nour and privilege; and Paul refers 
to it here to show tliat, tlioug'h the 
Ephesians had been by nature with- 
out these, jet they liad now been 
brought to enjoy all tlie benelita 
of tJiem. On tiie word covenant, 
see Notes on Gal. iii. 15. It may 
be remiirked, that Walton (Poly- 
glott) and Roscnmiiller unite the 
word 'promote' here witli tlie word 
' hiype'— having no hope nf the pro- 
mise. But the more obvious and 
usual interpretation is that ii 
common version, meaning tiiat 
were not by nature fiivoured 
the covenants made with Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Slc, by wliich there 

hope. The apostle docs 
amrm that lliey did not cherish any 
hope, for this is scarcely true of any 
man; but that they were without 
any proper ground of hope. It is 
true of perhaps nearly all men that 
tliey cherish some hope of future 
happiness. But the ground on which 
they do this is not well understood 
by themselves, nor do they in gene- 
ral regard it as a matter worth par- 
ticular inquiry. Some rely on mo- 
rality; some on forms of religion; 
eome on the doctrme of universal 
salvation ; all who are impenitent 
believe tlmt they do not deserre eter- 
nal death, and espeet to be saved by 
Justice. Such hopes, however, must 
be unfounded. No liope of life in a 
future world can be founded on a 
proper basis which does not rest on 
some promise of Goil, or some a^ur- 
ance lliat he will save us ; and tliese 
hopes, therefore, which men take up 



they know not why, are delusiva 
and vain. IT ^nd wilknut God in 
IhejoorliL (Jr. o^soi — atheists, ■ that 
is, those who had no knowledge of 
the true God. This is tlie last spe- 
cification of their miserable condi- 
tion before tliey were converted; 
and it is an appropiate crowning of 
the climax. What an expression! 
To be witliout God — without God in 
iiis own world, and where he is all 
around us ! To liave no evidence of 
his favour, no ossurance of hia love, 
no hopeof dwelling with him! The 
meanmg, as appliiMl to the heathen 
Ephesians, was, tliat they had no 
knowledge of Uie Irue God. Tliis 
was true of the hoatlien, and in an 
important sense also it is true of all 
impenitent sinners, and was once 
true of all who are now Christians. 
They had no Goil. They did Dot 
worship him, or love him, or serve 
him, or seek his favours, or act with 
reference to him and his glory. No- 
tliing can be a more appropriate and 
striking description of a sinner now 
tlmn to say that ho is 'without God 
in the world.' He lives, and feels, 
and acts, as if there were no God. 
neither worships him in secret, 
in his fiimily, nor in public. He 
I witli no reference to his will. 
lie puts no confidence in his pro- 
mises, and fears not wlien he threat- 
; end were it announced to hint 
iJiat there is no God, it would pro- 
duce no change in his plan of lite, 
his emotions. The announce- 
. tliat the emperor of China, or 
the king of Siam, or the sultan of 
Constantinople, was dead, would pro- 
duce some emotion, and might change 
of his commercial arrange- 
s; but the announcement that 
tliere is no God would interfere with 
none of his plans, and demand no 
change of life. And, if so, what is 
in in tliis beautiful world without 
God! A traveller to eternity 
wilhout a God ! Standing over the 
grave without a God ! An immortal 
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13 But now, in Christ Jesus, 



are made nigh by the bJood" of 
Christ. 



being without a GoJ ! A man 
fallen, sunk, ruined, with no God 
praise, to love, to confide in; with 
no altar, no sacrifice, uo worship, 
hope; wLtli no Father in trial, 
counsellor in perplexity, no support 
in deaUi ! Such is the state of imn 
by nature. Such are the effects of 

13. But now in Christ Jesus. By 
the coming and atonement of the 
Lord Jesus, and hy tlie gospel which 
he preached. % Ye who sometimes 
toere afar nff. Wlio were/ormerij 
— jtirte. Tmdal translates it, uwA^fe 
agoo. The phrase ofnr ojf—fiax^at 
— means that tliey were formerly 
fiir off from God and his people. The 
expression is derived from the cus- 
tom of speaking among the Hebrews. 
God was supposed to reside in tlie 
temple. It was a privilege to be 
near the tempic. Tliose who were 
remote fixim Jcrusaletn and the tcm- 
pie were regarded as far off from 
(jod, and hence as peculiarly irreli- 
gious and wicked. See Notes on 
Isa. Ivii. 19. IT -^re made nitrh. 
Are admitted to tho favour of God, 
and permitted to approach him 
his worshippers. ^ JSi '' " ' 
Christ. The Jews 



14 For he ' is o 
haih made both ' i 
broken down the i 
partition between u 



tr peace, who 
ne, and haih 
liddle wall of 



IS worshippers. % iSy the blood of 
' ■■ "*■ Jews came near to tiie 
mercy-seat on which the symbol of 
the divine presence rested (Notes on 
Rom. iii. to), b^ tho blood that was 
ofiered in socriflce ; tliat is, tlie High 
Priest approached that mercy-seat 
with blood and sprinkled it before 
God. Now we are permitted to ap- 
proach him with the blood of the 
atonement. The shedding of tliat 
blood has prepared tlie wayijy which 
Gentiles as well as Jews may ap- 

e led to S£ 



JMi.S. 3. t Jiio. JO. 16. Ga.S. 28, 

14. For he is otir peace. There 
is evident aliiision here to Isa. Ivii. 
19. See Notes on that verse. The 
peace hero referred to is that by 
which a union in worship and in 
feeling has been produced between 
the Jews and tlie Gentiles. For- 
merly they were alienated and sepa- 
rate. They had difierent objects of 
worship; different religious rites; 
different views and feelings. The 
Jews regarded the Gentiles with ha- 
tred, and the Gentiles the Jews with 
scorn. Now, says the apostle, tliey 
are at peace. They worship tlie 
same God. They have the same 
Saviour. They depend on the same 
atonement They have tlie same 
hope. They look forward to the 
same heaven. They belong to tlie 
same redeemed family. Beconcili- 
ntion has not only token place with 
God, but witli each other. The best 
wag to pTodiice peace between aliens 
ated minds is to hrinfr them to the 
same Saviour. That will do more 
to silcnco contentions, and to heal 
alienations, than any or all other 
means. Bring men around Uie same 
cross; fill tliem with love to tlio 
same Redeemer, and give them the 
same hope of lifaven and you put a 

Eriod to alitnation jnd strife The 
IB of Christ IS so absorbing and 
the dependence in his blood so en 
tire, that they will lay a=ido tlicse 
alienations, and ocate their conten 
tions. The work of the atonement 
is thus designed not only to produce 
peace with God but peace between 
alienated and contending minds 
The feelmg tl at we are redeemed 
by the same biood and that v,q have 
the same Sai lour will unte the rich 
and tlie poor, the bond and tlie firee. 
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15 HaTinjT abolished" in his 
flesh ihe eninity, even the law of 
indmenls conlained in ordi. 



tlie high and the low, in the tic 
brolhcrliood, and innlio tliem foel that 
tliey are one. Tliia grent work of 
thii atoaeiiioit is tlius designed to 
proliiue poaco in alienated minds 
cvcrywlierc, anil to diffuse abroad 
tlie tceling of univcrGul brotberliood. 
f Who lialh made bulk one. Both 
Gentiles and Jews. He has united 
them in oiio society. H Having 
brokendown Ihe midtit' wUL There 
is an allusion here undoubtedly to 
the wall of [lartition in the temple 
by which Ihc court of tJie Gentiles 
was separated from tlrnt of the Jews. 
Sec Notes and the plan of tlie tem- 
ple, in Mutt. xxt. 12. The idea here 
IS, tliat that was now broken down, 
and tliat the Gentiles liad the same 
access to the temple as the Jews, 
Tlie sense is, tliat in virtue of the 
sacrifico of tlie Redeemer they were 
admitted to tJie same privileges and 
hopes. 

15. Having abolished. He.\'mg 
brought to naught, or put an end to 
it — la-taf^of. t^ la hU flesh. By 
theeacrihceof hishodyon the cross. 
It was not by instniction merely ; it 
was not by communicating the know- 
lodge of God ; it was not as a teach- 
er; it was not by the mere exertion 
of power ; it was by his flesh — his 
human nature — and this can mean 
only tJiat he did it by his sacriUcc 
of himself! It is such language as 
is appropriate to tlie doctrine of the 
atonement — not indeed teacliin^ it 
directly — but etill sLich as one would 
use who believed that doctrine, and 
such as no other one would employ. 
Who would now say of a moral 
teacher tliat he accomplished an im- 
portant result by his flesh 7 Who 
would say of a man thnt was instru- 
mental in reconciling his contending 
neighbours, that ho did it by his 



; for to make in himself 
1 one new man, so making 



peace; 



flegkf Wlio would say of Dr. 
Priestley that ho established Unita- 
Tmmn, in hiK flesh? No man would 
have ever used this language who 
did not believe that Jesus died as a, 
sacrifice for sin. If The rnmily. 
Between the Jew and the Gentile, 
Tinda] renders this, " the cause of 
liatred, that is \o say, the law of 
commandments contained in the law 
written." Tiiis is expressive of the 
true sense. Tlic idea is, that the 
eeromonial law of the Jews, on 
whici) they so much prided them- 
selves, was the cause of the hostility 
existing between them. That made 
tl>em diflerent people, and laid the 
foundation for tiie alienation whicJi 
existed between them. They had 
different laws; different institutions; 
a diflerent religion. The Jews look- 
ed upon tliemselves as the favourites 
of licaven, and as in possession of 
the knowledge of the only way of 
salvation; the Gentiles regaided 
tlieir laws witli contempt, and look- 



and abolished by his death their pe- 
culiar ceremonial laws, of course the 
cause of tliis alienation ceased. 
IT Even the law nf commandments. 
The law of positive commandments. 
This does not refer to tlie mnral law, 
which was not the cause of tlie alien- 
ation, and which was not abolished 
by the death of Christ, but to the 
kivs commanding sacrifices, festi- 
vals, lasts, &c., which constituted the 
peculiarity of the Jewish system. 
These were the occasion of tl.e en- 
mity between the Jews and the Geft- 
tiles, and these were abolished by 
the great sacrifice which the Re- 
deemer made; and of course when 
Kds made, the purpose for which 
these laws were instituted was as- 
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16 And that he might recon- 
cile" both unto God in one hody 
by the cross, havinfj slain the en- 
mity' thereby; 






'"'/■ 



complished, and they censcil to be 
of value and lo be binding. IT Con- 
tained in ordinancfs. In the Mo- 
saic coramandmenta. The word or- 
dinance means, decree, edict, law. 
Luke ii. 1. Acts xvi. 4; xvii. 7. 
CoL iL 14. IT F"'' '" "'"^e '" Mm- 
self. By virtue of his death, or un- 
der him as the head. % Of twain 
one neio man. Of the two — Jews 
and Gentiles — one new spiritual per- 
son; tliat they might be united. The 
idea is, that as two persons who had 
been at enmity, might become re- 
conciled and be one in aim and pur- 
suit, so it was in the effect of the 
workof Christ on the Jews and Gen- 
tiles. When they were converted 
they would be united and harmonious. 
16. And Ikat he miffkt reconcile 
both unto God. This was another 
of the effects of tlie work of redemp- 
tion, and indeed the main efiect. It 
was not merely to make them har- 
monious, but It was that both, who 
had been alienated from God, should 
be reconciled to him. Tliis was a 
different effect from that of pro- 
ducing peace between tliemselves, 
though in some sense tlie one grew 
out of the oUier. They who are re- 
conciled to God will be at peace 
with each other. They will feel 
ti»t Ihey are of the same family, 
and are all brethren. On the sub- 
ject of reconciliation, see Notes on 
2 Cor. V. la IT In one body. One 
spiritual personage — the church. 
See Notes on ch. i. 23. ^ By the 
cross. By the atonement which he 
made on the cross. See Col. i. 20. 
Comn. Notes on Bom. hi. 25. It is 
by the atonement only that men 
ever become reconciled to Goil. 
IT Having slain the enmity. Not 
only the enmity between Jews and 



17 And came and preached 
peace to you * which were afar 
off and to them that were nigh. 

18 For through' him we both 



Gentiles, but the enmity between 
tlie sinner and God. He has bv that 
death removed all the obstacles to 
reconciliation on the part of God 
and on the part of man. It is made 
efficacious in removing the enmity 
of the sinner against God, and pro- 
ducing peace. IT Thereby. Marg., 
in himsflf. The meaning is, in his 
cross, or by means of his cross. 

17. And came andprenched peace. 
That is, the system of religion wliich 
he proclaimed, was adapted to pro- 
duce peace with God. This he 
preached personally to llioae wiio 
"were nigli," tliat is, the Jews; to 
those were " a&r off" — tlie Gentiles 
— he preached it by his apostles, 
lie was the author of the system 
which proclaimed salvation to both, 
Tho word peace here refers (o re- 
conciliation with God. IT r* jou 
which were afar off, &c. See Notes 
on vcr. 13. Comp. Notes on Acts 

18. For throvgh him. That is, 
he has secured tiiis result that we 
have access to God. This he did by 
his death — reconciling us to God ; 
hy the doctrines which he taught— 
acquainting us witli God ; and by 
his mtercession in heaven — by which 
our "prayers gain acceptance" with 
him. f H'f Ixfth have access. Botll 
Jews and Gentiles. See Notes on 
Rom. V. 3. We are permitted to 
approach God through him, or in his 
name. The Greek word here — ■ 
jtpoinwuw — relates properly to tlie 
introduction to, or audience which we 
are permitted to have with a prince 
or other person of high rank. This 
must be effected through an officer 
of court to whom iJie doty is in- 
trusted. Rosenm&Uer, Alt. und neu, 
Morgcnland, inloc. IT Byone^kiL 
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have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father. 

19 Now therefore ye are rio 
more strangers and foreigners, but 

Jiy tlie aid of the same Spirit — the 
Iloly Ghost. See Notea, 1 Cor. xii. 
4. T Vnlo the Father. We are 
permitted to come and address God 
as our Father. See Notes on Roni. 
Fiii. 15. 26. 

19. Now therefm-e scare no more 
stronffers an/If iireigners. You are 
reckoned ivitli tl»o people of God. 
Yon are entitled to their privileges, 
and are not to be regardeil 
casts and aliens. The mea 
that the; belonged to the sai 
munity — the same fiimily- 
people of Cod. The word rendered 
strangers — Jfiw — mea.na Jbrm/rners 
in a slate, as opposed to citizens. 
Tlie word rendered fnreigners — 
pttipousiK — means gaesis in a private 
family, as opposed to the members 
of the femily. Rnsenmuller. Stran- 
geta and siich as proposed to reside 
tor a short time in Athens, 
permitted to reside in tlie city, and 
to pursue tlieir business undisturbed, 
but they could perform no public 
duty; they had no voice in the pub- 
lic deliberations, and they had no 
part in the minagementofthe state. 
They could only iook on as specta- 
tors, without mingling in the scenes 
of state, or interfering in any way in 
tlie aflairs of the government, "rtiey 
Mrere bound humwy to submit to all 
the enactments of the citizens, and 
observe all the laws and usages of the 
republic. It was not even allowed 
them to transact an; business in 
their own name, but they were 
bound to choose from among the 
citizens one to whose care they com- 
mitted themselves ae a patron, and 
whose duty it was to guard them 
j^inst all injustice and ivronjf. 
letter's Gr. Ant. ]. 55. Proselytes, 
who united thcmaolves to the Jews, 



fellow-citizens ■ with llie saints, 
and of the household ' of God ; 
SO And ore built' upin the' 
a Ha. 12. aa. S3, tea. 15. 

( t Oi. 3. n. 10. i Mai. ir,. 18. He. SI 1(. 

were also called in the Jewish v/rit- 
ings, strangers. All foreigners were 
refi^arded as 'strangers,' and Jews 
only were supposed to have r 



God. But n 



i the 



apostie, this distinction is taken 
awa;, and the believing heathen, as 
well as the Jew, has the right of 
citizenship in the New Jerusalem, 
and one, as well as another, is a 
member of the lamil; of God. But- 
der, Ros. Alt u. neu. Morgonland, 
in loc. The meaning here is, tliat 
they had not come to sojnurn merel; 
as guests or foreigners, hut were a 
part of the femily itself, and entitled 
to al) the privileges and hopes which 
others had. K But felUiw-cititens 
with the saints. Belonging to tlie 
same community with the people of 
God. IT And of the kousehold of 
God. Of the same family En- 
titled to the same privileges, and 
regarded bv hira as his children. 
See ch. iii. 15. 

20. And are built upon the foun- 
dation. The comparison of the 
church with a building, is common 
in the Scriptures. Comp. Notes on 
1 Cor. iii. fl, 10. The cmnparison 
was probably taken from the temple, 
and as tliat was an edifice of great 
beauty, expense, and sacredness, it 
was natural to compare the church 
with it. Besides, tJte temple was 
the Bttcrcd place where God dwelt on 
the earth ; and as the church was 
the place where he delighted now 
to abide, it became natural to speak 
of his church as the temple, or the 
residence of God. See Notes on 
Isa. liv, 11, 12. That building, says 
Paul, was permanently found&d, and 
(vas rising with great beauty of pro- 
portion, and with great majesty and 
iplendour. % Of the apastlea. The 
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foundation of the apostles and being the chief" comer-s/onc; 
projiliets, Jesus Christ himself 21 In whom all ihe buildinrr, 



Ihe Holy Scriptures. No decrees 
of councils; no ordinances of synods; 
no 'fitaudard' of doctrines; no creeii 
or confession, is to he urged as au- 
thority in forming the opinions of 
men. Tliey may be valuable for 
some purposes, but not for tliis ; tliey 
may be referred to as interesting 
parts of history, but not to form tlio 
ft,it)i of Cliristians; they may bn 
used in the cburch to express its 
belief, but not to form it. Wliat is 
based on tlie authority of apostles 
and prophets is true, and always 
true, and only true ; what may bo 
found elsewhere, mny be valuable 
and true, or not, but, at any rate, in 
not to be used to control tlic faiili of 
men. T Jesus Christ himself heing 
the chief corner-stone. See Notes 
on Isa. xxviii. 16. Rom. ix. 33. 
The corner-stoiie is the most im- 
portant in tlic building. (1.) Be- 
cause the edifice rests mainly on the 
comet-stones. If they are sniail, 
and unstable, and settle down, the 
whole building is insecure; and 
hence care is taken to place a large 
stone firmly at each corner of an 
edifice. (2,) Because it occupies a. 
conspicuous and honourable placo- 
If documents or valuable articles 
are (iepostted at the fbuiulation of a 
buildinfr it is williin the corner- 
stone. The Lord Jcaua is called the 
' corner-stone,' because the whole 
edifice rests on him, or he occupies 
a place relatively an imnortant as 
thecomerstoneofanedifico. Were 
it not for him, the edifice could not 
be sustained for a moment. NeiUier 
prophets nor apostles alone could 
sustain it See Notes on 1 Cor. iii, 
U, Comp. IPet ii. B. 

21. la whom. That is, by whom, 
or upon whom. It was in connec- 
tion with hirn, or by being reared on 
him as a foundation. If All Iho 



is poasible that Paul referred here 
to a splendid edifice, particularly 
because the Ephesians were distin- 
guished for tlieir skill in architec- 
ture, and because the celebrated 
temple of Diajia was among them. 
An allusbn to a building, however, 
as an illustration of the church, oc- 
curs several times in his other cpis- 
llea, and was an allusion which 
would be everywhere understood. 
Tf And prophets. The prophets of 
the Old Testament, using the word, 
probably, to denote tlie Old Testa- 
ment in general. That is, the doc- 
trines of divine revelation, whether 
communicated by prophets or apos- 
tles, were laid at the Ibundatiou of 
tiie Christian church. It was not 
founded on philosophy, or tradition, 
or on human laws, or on a venerable 
antiquity, but on the great truths 
whidi ciod had revealed. Paul 
does not say that it was founded 
Peter, as tlie Papists do, hut on t 
prophets and aposlJes in general. If 
Peter had been tho 'vicegerent of 
Christ,' and the head of the church, 
it is incredible tJiat his brother Paul 
should not have given him some 
honourable notice in this place. 
Why did he not allude to so import- 
ant a fiictl Would one who be- 
lieved it have omitted it ! Would a 
Papist now omit itl Learn here, 
(l.j That no reliance is to be phiced 
on philosophy as a basis of religious 
doctrine. (2.) That the tradj'- — 
of men have no authority in 
church and constitute no part of tlic 
foundation. (3.) That nothing is to 
be regarded as a fundamental part 

of the Christian system, ' — ' 

ing e " 
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fitly framed together, groweih 
unto an lioly * temple in the 

aiC".n.i7, Bc.i.fi.ia. 
buililing. Tlie whole cljurch of 
CiirisL t Fitly framed logelher. 
The word here used means to joint 
tnuelher, as a caqicnter does the 
frame-work of a building. The 
materials are accurately and care- 
fully united by mortices and tenons, 
so that the buiJding shall be firm. 
DilTerent materials may be used, and 
difierent kinds of timber may be 
employed, but one part sliall be 
worked into another, so as to con- 
s.-titiite a durable and beautiful edi- 
fice. So in tlio church. The dif- 
ferent materials of the Jews and 
(ientiles ; tlie people of various na- 
tions, tliougli lierctolore sepumted 
and diacordiint, become now united, 
and form an liarmonioiis society. 
Thoy believe tlie same doctrines; 
worship tlie same God ; practise the 
same holiness, and look forward to 
the snmo heaven. Tf Grawetk taila 
an tuil^ ti-mple in the Lord. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. iii. U. 2Cor.vi.Ifi. 
22. In jokom. In Christ, or on 
Christ, as tlie solid and precious 
foundation. IT Ye also ire builited 
together. You are b'lilt info that, 
or constitute a part of it. You are 
not merely adiled to it, but you con- 
stitute apari of the boildin". IT ^"^ 
an haliitalirm of God. For the in- 
dwelling, or tlie dwelling-place, of 
God. Formerly lie dwelt in the 
temple. Now he dwells in the 
cliurch, and in the hearts of his peo- 
ple. See Notes on 2 Cor. vi. IC. 

1. We were by nature dead in 
sin. Ver. 1. We had no spiritual 
life. Wo were insensible to the 
calls of God, to the beauty of reli- 
cion, to tlie claims of tlie Creator. 
We were like corpses in the tomb 
in reference to tlie gay and busy 



23 In whom ye also are huild- 
ed * togctlior for an habitation of 
Gofi through the Spirit. 

and happy world around them. — 
There we should have remained, 
had not the grace of God given oa 
lilb, just as the dead will remain in 
their graves ibr ever, unless God 
shall raise them up. How humble 
should we be at the remembrance 
of this fact ! bow grateful that God 
lias not left us to deep that sleep of 
death for ever! 

2. Parents should feel deep so- 
licitude for their children. Ver. 3. 
They, in common with all others, 
are "children of wrath." They 
have a nature prone to evil ; and 
that nature will develope itself in 
evil for ever, unless it is changed — 
just as Hie young thorn-bush will be 
a thom-bush, and will put forth 
thorns, and not roses; and the Bohon 
Upas will be a Bohon Upas, and not 
an olive or an orange; andasthelion 
will bo a Ibn, and the panther a 
panther, and not a lamb, a kid, or a 
goiello. They will act out their 
nature, unless they are changed; 
and tliey will not be changed, but by 
tlie grace of God. I do not mean 
tliot their nature is in every sense 
like that of the lion or the asp ; but 
I mean that tiiey will be as certainly 
wii:ked, if unrenewed, as the lion 
will be ferocious, and the asp poison- 
ous. And if so, what deep anxiety 
should parents feel for the salvation 
of their chiidren! How solicitous 
should tlioy be that, by the grace of 
God, the evil propensities of their 
nature may be eradicated, and that 
they become the adopted children 
of Godl 

3. The salvation of sinners in- 
volves all the exercise of power that 
is put forth in the resurrection of tha 
dead. Ver. 5. It is not a work to 
be performed by man ; it is not a 
work of angelic might None c 
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impiirt spiritual life to the soul I)ut 
he who gave it hfe at first. On that 
great Source of hfe we are depend- 
ant for our resurrection ftom spirit- 
ual death ; and to God we must look 
for the grace by which we are to 
Jive. — It is true tliat though we ore 
by nature "dead in sins," we ore 
not in oil respects like the dead. 
Let Dol this doctrine be abused to 
make us secure in sin, or to prevent 
cfibrL The dead in the grave are 
dead ill all respects. We by nature 
are dead only in sin. We are active 
in other things; and indeed the 
powers of man are not less active 
than they would be if he were holy. 
But it is a tremendous activity ftr 
evil, and for evil only. The dead 
in their jjraves hear notliing, see no- 
thing, and feel nothing. Sinners 
hear, and see, and feol; but they 
hear not God, and they see not his 
gloiy, any more than if they were 
dead. To the dead in the grave, no 
command could with propriety be 
addressed; on them, no entreaty 
could be urged to rise (o life. But 
tlie sinner may bo commanded and 
entreated ; for he has power, tliough 
it is misdirected ; and what is need- 
ful is, that he ^ould put Ibrth his 
power in o proper manner. While, 
therefore, we admit, with deep hu- 
miliation, that we, our children and 
trieods, are by nature dead in sin, 
let us not abuse this doctrine as 
thougli we could be retjuired to do 
nothuig. It is witli us wilful dcatli. 
It is death because we do not choose 
to live. It is a voluntary closing 
our eyes, and stoppinir our ears, as 
if we were dead; and it is a volun- 
tary remaining in this state, when 
we have al! 3ie requisite power 
put forth the energies of life. I 
a sinner be os active in the servi 
of God as he is in the service of the 
Devil and the world, and he would 
be an eminent Christian. Indeed, 
all that is required is, that the mis- 
directed and abused energy of this 
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world sliould he employed in the 
service of the Creator. Then all 
would be well. 
4. Let lis remember our former 
>urse of lite. Va 11, 12. Nothing 
more profitable for a Christian 
than to sit down and reflect on hia 
former life — on his childhood, with 
imerousibllics and vanities; on 
liis 3^uth, with its errors, and pas- 
sions, and sins; and on the ingrati- 
tude and faults of riper years. Had 
God lefl us ui that state, what would 
now our condition^ Had he cut 
off, where hod been our abode ^ 
Should he now treat us as we de- 
serve, wliat would be our doomi 
Wlicn the Christian is in danger of 
becoming proud and self-confident, 
let him KEMEMBEft what ho was. 
I/!t him take some period of his life 
— some year, some month, or even 
some one doy — and think it all over, 
and he will iind enough to humble 
him. These are the uses which 
should he made of tlie past. (1.) It 
should make us humble. If a man 
had before his mind a vivid sense of 
all tlio past in his own life, he would 
never be lifted up witli pride. (3.) It 
sliould make us grateful. God cut 
ofi* tlie companions of my childhood 
— why did he spare me! He cut 
down many of the associates of my 
youth in their sins — why did he pre- 
serve mo! He has suftered many to 
live on in their sins, and Uicy arc in 
' tlie broad road' — why am I not with 
them, treadmg the path to death 
and hell 1 (a j The recollection of 
the past should lead us to devote 
ourselves to God. Prolessing Chris- 
tian, ' remembtT' how much of thy 
life is gone to waste. Remember 
thy days of folly and vanity. Re- 
member the injury thou hast done 
by an evil example. Remember 
how many have been corrupted by 
thy conversation ; perverted by lliy 
opinions; led into sin by thy exam- 
ple ; perhaps mined in body and soul 
for over by the t 
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CHAPTER IL 



thy past life. And then remember 
how much thou doEt owe to God, and 
how Eoleillnly thou art bound 
deavour to repair tlie evils of thy 
life, and to save al least as many . 
tlioii hast ruined. 

5. Sinners are by nature without 
any well-foiirided hope of salvation. 
Ver. 12. Tfiey are living without 
Christ, having no belief in him, and 
190 liope of salvation through him. 
They are 'aliens' from all tiic privi- 
leges of the friends of God. They 
have no ' hope.' They have no well- 
founded expectation of happiness 
beyond the grave. They have a 
din) and shadowy expectation that 
Ipassilily they may be liippy ; but it 
IS Ibunded on no evidence of the di- 
vine favour, and no promise of God. 
They could not tell on what it in 
/ounded, if they viere asked ; and 
wliat is such a hope worth 1 'These 
ialse and delusive hopes do not sus- 
tain tlie soul in trial ; they flee away 
in deatli. And what a description is 
this ! In a world like this, to be with- 
out hope ! Subject to trial ; exposed 
to death; and yet destitute of any 
well-founded prospect of happiness 
beyond the tomb ! They are 'without 
God' also. They worship no God ; 
they confide in none. They have 
no altar in their &mi!ies; no place 
of secret prayer. They form their 
plans with no reference to tlie will 
of God; tiieydesire not to please him. 
There are multitudes who are living 
just as if there were no God. Their 
plans, their lives, their conversation, 
would not be different if they liad 
the assurance that there was no 
God. All tliat tliey liave ever asked 
of God, or that they would now ash 
of him, is, Ihat he toould let them 
alone. There are multitudes whose 
plans would be in no respect differ- 
ent, if it were announced to them 
tliat there was no God in heaven. 
The only cfiect might be to prodi 

a more hearty ' " 

deeper plunge 



world! How strange that in God's 
own world it should thus be ! How 
sad the view of a world of atheists — 
a race that is endeavouring to feel 
that the universe is without a Father 
and a God ! How wicked the plana 
which can be accomplished only by 
labouring (o fbiget that there is a 
God ; and how melancholy that state 
of the soul in, which happiness ci 






it be- 



without a 
Creator, and moves on without the 
superintending care of a God ! 

6. The gospel produces peace. 
Vs. 14 — 17. (1.) It produces peace 
in the heart of the individual, recon- 
ciling him to God. (3.) It produces 
peace and harmony between differ- 
ent ranks and elates and complex- 
ions of men, causing thenj to lova 
each other, and removing their alien- 
ations and antipatliies. The best 
way of producing friendship between 
nations and tribes of men; between 
tliose of different complexions, pur- 
suits, and laws, is, to preach to them 
the gospel. The best way to pro- 
duce harmony between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, is to preach Co 
both of tliem tlie gospel of peace, 
and make them feel that they have 
a common Saviour. [3,) It is fitted 
to produce peace among the nations. 
Let it spread, and wars will cease ; 
right and justice will universally pre- 
vail, and harmony and concord will 
spread over the world. See Notes 

7. Let us rejoice in the privileges 
which we now have as Christians. 
We have access to the Father. Ver. 
18. None are so poor, so ignorant, so 
down-trodden that they may not come 
to God. In all times of afHiction, 
poverty, and oppression, we may ap- 
proach the Father of mercies. Chains 
may bind the body, but no chain can 
fetter the soul in its intercourse with 
God. We may be thrown into a. 
dungeon, but communion with God 
may hi maintained there. We may 
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be cast c 
tie will 1 



t and despised by men, but ' 
)me at once unto God, and 
t cast us away. Furtlier. 
Dt now BtrangetB and for- 
eigners. We belong to tlie 6mily 
ofGod. We are fellow-citizens with 
the saints. Ver. 19. We are parti- 



joys. It is right that tnie Christians 
should rejoice, and their joy is of 
such a character that no man can 
take it ftom tJiem. 

8. Let us make our appeal on all 
doctrines and duties to the Bible — 
to die prophets and the aposllee. 
Ver. 20. On them and their doc- 
trine we can build. On them the 
church is reared. It is not on tlie 
opinion of philosophers and lawgiv- 
ers; not on creeus, symbols, tradi- 
tions, and the decisions of coimcils ; 
it ia on the autliority of the inspired 
tiook of God. The church is in its 
most healtliy state when it appeals 
ftr its doctrines most directly to tlie 
Bible. Individual Christiana grow 
most in grace when they appeal 
most to this ■ book of books.' The 
church is in great danger of error 
when it goes off irom tills pure 
'standard' and makes its appeal to 
otiier standards — to creeds and ayni- 
bols of doctrine. " The Bible is the 
religion of Protestants;" and the 
church will be kept pure from err^" 
and will advance in holiness, iust 
this is made the great prmciple 
which shall always govern and con- 
trol it. If a doctrine is nut found 
in the 'apostles 
some part of tlie Bible, 
be imposed on the cor 
may, or may not be true; 
may not be iitted to edify a people; 
but it is not to he an article of &ith, 
or imposed on the consciences of 

9. Let us evince always special 
regard tor tlie Lord Jesus. Ver. 20. 
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He is the precious comer-3t»Hie on 
which the whole spiritual temple ia 
reared. On him the church rests. 
How important, then, that the church 
should have correct views of the 
Redeemer! How important tliat the 
true doctrine respecting his divine 
nature; hisatonement; hisincarnO' 
tion; hie resurrection, should be 
maintained. It is not a matter of 
idiflference whether he be God o» 
lan ; whether he died as an atonmg 
sacrifice or as a martyr; whetlier 
he be the equal of God, or whether 
he be an archangel. Everything 
depends on tlie view which is held 
of that Redeemer — and as men enter- 
tain different opinionsahout him, they 
go off into difterent systems as wide 
fromeachotheras thepolos. Every- 
tliing in the welfare of the churcli, 
and in" the individual peace of its 
members, depends on proper views 
of the Lord Jesus. 

10. The church is designed as the 
place of the special residence of tlie 
Holy Spirit on earth. Vs. 21, 22. It 
is tlie beautiful temple where he 
dwells; the edifice which is reared 
for his abode. How holy should tint 
church be; how pure sliould be each 
Christian to be an appropriate liobi- 
(ation for such a guest ! Holy should 
be the heart where that Spirit dwells. 
With what anxious care should we 
cherish the presence of such a guest ; 
with what solicitude should we guard 
our conduct that we may not grieve 
him away I How anxious we are so 
to live that we may not grieve away 
our friends from our dwellings ! 
Should an illustrious guest become 
an inmate in our abode, how anx- 
ious should we be to do oli that we 
can to please him, and to retain him 
with us! IIow much more anxious 
should we be to secure the indwelling 
of the eternal Spirit! Howdosirous 
that he should make our hearts and 
tlic church his constant abode ! 
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CHAPTFR in 



This cliapter consists properly of 
three parts: — 

I. A statement that the Gentiles 
were to be made partakers of the 
gospel, and that the work ot pro- 
claiming this was especially intriKt- 
ed to Paul. Vs. 1—12. lu illustrat- 
ing this, Paul observes. 

(1.) Tiiat he was the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ in behalf of the Gen- 
tiles. Ver. 1. He was in bonds fiw 
maintaining that the gospol was to 
be preached to tlie Gentiles, and for 
endeavouring to convey it to them. 

(2.) He reminds lliem all of tlie 
feet tliat he was called by special 
revelation to make known uiis truth, 
and to convey lo the Gentiles this 
([ospel — supposing that they had 
heard of the manner of his eonver- 
sion. Vs. 2, 3. 

(3.) He refers them to what he 
had said before in few words on tliis 
point as proof of his acquaintance 
with this great plan of tlie gospol. 

(4.) He speaks of this great truth 
aa a 'mystery' — the 'mystery of 
Christ;' the great and important 
truth which was concealed until 
Christ came, and which was fully 
made known by him. Vs. 4, 5, 6. 
This had been hidden fcr ages. 
But now it had been fully revealed 
by the Spirit of God to Iho apostles 
and prophets in the Christian church 
that tlic great wall of partition ivas 
to be broken down, and the gospel 
proclaimed alike to all. 

(5.) The apostle snys, that lo him 
especially was this office committed 
to proclaim among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ Vs. 
8,9. 

(a) Tlie design of this was to 
illustrate, in view of all worlds, the 
great wisdom of God in the plan of 



beings the glory of the divine per- 
fection.?, and to make manifestations 
of the divine character which could 
be perceived nowhere else. 

II. Paul expresses an earnest wisli 
that titey stiouM comproheiid the 
glory of this plan of salvation. Vs. 
13 — 19. Particularly he desires 
them not to fiiiut on account of hia 
afflictions in tlicir behalf; dechires 
that lie bows his knees in prayer be- 
fore the Great lather of tlie redeem- 
ed family, tliat God would be pleased 
to strengthen them, and enlighten 
them, and give them clear views of 
tlie clorious plan. 

III. The chapter concludes with 
an ascription of praise lo God, in 
view of the great goodness which 
lie had manifested, and of the glory 
of the plan of salvaUon. Vs. 20, 21. 

1. For fkis cause. On account 
of preaching this doctrine; that is, 
the doctrine that the gospel was to 
be proclaimed to the Gentiles. ^ / 
Paul, Ike prisnner of Jesus Clirisl. 
A prisoner in llie service of the Lord 
Jesus; or made a prisoner in his 
cause. Not a prisoner for crime, or 
debt, or as a captive in war, but a 
captive in tlio service of the Re- 
deemer. This proves that at tlie 
time of writing tliis, Paul was in 
bonds, and tiiere can bo no question 
tliat he was in Rome. This would 
be more correctly rendered, 'For 
this causa I. Paul, am the prisoner,' 
&c. So Tindal renders it, " For 
this cause I, Paul, the servant of 
Jesus, am in bonds." So also Locke, 
Roseiim filler, Doddridge, Whit^, 
Koppe, and others understanil it. By 
this construction the abruptness now 
manifest in our common version is 
avoided. If Forgoii Oeiitiles. Made 
a prisoner at Rome on your belialf, 
because 1 maintained that the gos- 
pel was to be preached to the Gen- 
tiles. See Acts xxii. 21—23. Ho 
was taken first to Cesarea, and then 
to Rome. The cause of his impria- 
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CHAPTER III. 

FOR this cause 1 Paul, the pri- 
soner of Jesua Christ for you 

3 (If ye liave heard of the dis- 



onnieDl and of all his difficulties 
was, that he maintained that the 
•fospel was to be preached to the 
Gentiles; that when the Jews re- 
jected it God rejected them ; and 
that he was specially calleil to carry 
the message of salvation to the hea- 
then world. 

2. ff ye have heard. Ei'yf. "If 
at least, if indeed, if so be, spoken 
of what is taken for granted." Ro- 
binsim. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 3. Gal. 
iii. 4. Bph. iv. 21. Col. i. 23, for 
the use of tlie particle. The par- 
ticle here is not designed to express 
e doubt whether they had heard oC 
it or not, for he takes it Ibr granted 
that they had. Doddridge renders 
it, 'since I well know you have 
heard," Sic. He had informed them 
of his being called to be the minister 
to the Gentdes (ver. 3), but atil! there 
was a possibility that they had not 
received the letter containing the 
information, and he goes, therefore, 
into another statement on the sub- 
ject, that they might fully compre- 
hend it. Hence this long parenthe- 
tical sentence — one of Uie longest 
that occurs in tlie writings of Paul, 



d full of the subject . 
as we would say, that he did not 
know wliat to f«y first. Hence It is 
exceedingiv difficult to understand 
the exact state ol mind in which he 
was It seems (o me that the whole 
of this long statement grew out of 
the incidental mention (ver. 1) of 
the lact that he was a prisoner for 
llie tontdes. Instantly he seems 
to have reflected that they would be 
grieved at the intelligence that he 
was suffering on their account, lie 
goe«, tberefcre, i'vlo this long ac- 



' of God, 



pensation " of the grace ' ^. 

which is given me to you-ward; 

:) How that by revelation " he 
made known unto mc the mys- 



ooiint, to show them how it happen- 
ed i tliat it was by tJie appointment 
of God ; that it was in the evolving 
of a great and glorious mystery ; 
tliat it was in a cause adapted to 
promote, in an eminent degree, the 
glory of God ; that it was according 
lo an eternal purpose ; and he, there- 
fore (ver. 13), says, that he desires 
tliat they would not " feint" or bo 
unduly distressed on account of his 
sufferings for them, since his snfier- 
ings were designed to promote tlieir 
"glory." He was comforted in tlie 
belief that he was making known 
the glorious and eternal plan of 
God, and in the belief that it wag 
for the welfare of mankind ; and he, 
therefore, entreated them also not 
to be troubled inordinately at his 
sufferings. % The dispensation. Gr, 
er,onomy ,- rendered stewardthip, 
Luke sv). 2, 3, 4; and dispensation, 
Eph. i. 10; iii. 2. Col. i. 25. Sea 
Notes on ch. i. 10. It means here 
that this arrangement was made that 



forent parts of the work of preach- 
ing the gospel, the office had been 
committed to him of making it 
known to the heathen. % Of the 
grace of God. In tlic arrangements 
of his grace. IT WAi'cA is given me 
to yoH-ward. Toward yon who are 
Gentilea Not to the Ephesians par- 
ticularly, but to the nations at large. 
See Notes on Gal. ii. 7. 

3. HoiB that by revelation. See 
Notes on Gal. i, 12. He refers to 
the revelation which was made to 
him when he was colled to the apos- 
tolic office, that the gospel was to be 
preached to the Gentiles, and tliat 
he was converted for the special pur- 
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words, 

4 Whereby, when ye read, ; 
may understand my kriowled; 
in ine " mystery of Christ ; 



pose of currying it to them. Soe 
Acts ix. 15; xxii. 21. f I'nio me 
the mijslery. The hitherto conceal- 
ed truth that the gospel was to he 
preached to the Gentiles. See Notes, 
ch. i. 9, on the meaning of the word 
ntyslery. \ As I wroie afore 
Jew VHirili. Mai^., a lUlle befo 
To what this refers commentators i 
not agreed. Bloomfleld, Dotidridge, 
Rosenmiiller, Erasmus, Grotius, 
Locke, and others, suppose that he 
refers to what he had written in 
the two previous chapters respecting 
the plan of God to call the Gentiles 
to his kingdom. Calvin supposes 
that he refers to some former epistle 
which he had written to tliem, but 
which is now lost He remarks in 
regard to this, 'If the solicitude of 
Paul be rightly considered ; if his 
vigilance and assiduity; if his zeal 
and studious habits; if his kindness 
and promptitude in assisting his 
bretliren, it is easy to suppose tliat 
he wrote many epistles publicly and 
privately to this place and to that 
place. But those only which the 
Lord sow necessary to tlie wel&re 
of ills church has ho taken 
have preserved.' In this opinion 
tlicrc is nothingin itself improbable 
(Coinp. Introduction to Isaiali, { 5, 
(1.) ), but it may be doubted wliether 
Paul here refers to any sue' 
The addition which li 
'whereby, when ye read,' &c., seems 
ratlier to iniply that he refers to 
what he had just written. 

4. Wltereby, when ye read. By 
the bare readmg of which you may 
understand the view which I enter- 
tain of the planofsalvction, andtlie 
knowledge which I have of God's 



Te^sI!lsTf 
men, as it is now revealed unto 
the holy apostles and prophets by 
the Spirit ; 



vation of the Gentiles. % In the mijs- 
tery of Christ. This does not refer 
to any thing mysterioia in the person 
of Christ; or tlie union of the divine 
and human nature in him; or to any 
thing difficult of apprehensbn in the 
work of the atonement. It means 
tlie hitherto concealed doctrine that 
IJirough the Messiah, the Gentiles 
were to be received to the same pri- 
vileges OS the Jews, and that the plan 
of salvation was to be made equally 
free for all. This great truth had 
been hitherto ecHicealert, or but par- 
tially understood, and Paul says Uiat 
he was appointed to make it known 
to tlio world. His knowledge on 
tlie subject, lie says, could be under- 
stood by what he had said, and from 
tliat tliej could judge whether lie 
was qualified to state and defend the 
doctrines of the gospel. Paul evi- 
dently supposed that the knowledge 
-hich he had on that subject was 
f eminent value ; that it was pos- 



counscls of God. He shows that it 
entered into his eternal plans; and 
he evidently felt that the truth which 
he had communicated in the former 
part of this epistle, was among the 
most important that could come be- 
fore the mind. 

5 Which in other ages The 
great purposes of God in regard to 
the sahation of mankind were not 
lied SeeNole'i on Rom nw 
If And propheti Those who 
;ised til" office of a prophet or 
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64 EPHEE 

G That the Gentiles should be 
feliow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of his promise in 
Christ hy the gospel ; 

7 Whereof I was made a min- 
ister, according to the gift of the 



inspired teucher in the Christian 
church. See Notes on I Cor. xii. 1. 
TT By Ike l<piTil. This proves that 
those who exercised the ofhce of 
projJiet inlhe Christian church were 
inspired. They were persons en- 
dowed in this manner lor the pur- 
pose of imparting to the newly form- 
ed churches the doctrines of the 
Christian system. There is no evi- 
dence that this was desigTied to he 
a permanent order of men in tlie 
church, TheywereneCessaryforset- 
tling the church on a permanent basis, 
in the absence oF a full written reve- 
lation, and when tlie apostles were 
away. When the volume of reve- 
lation was linislted, and ttie doctrines 
of the gospel were fnlh' understiwd, 
the functions of the office censed. 

6. Thai the Genliles should be 
fettotn-heirs. Pellow-licirs with the 
ancient people of God — tlie Jews — 
and entitled to the same privileges. 
See Notes on Rom. viii. 17, and 
Eph. ii. 13—18. 

7. Wherf of I was made a minis- 
ter. See Notes on ver. 2. f Ac- 
cording 10 the gijl of the grace nf 
God. It was not by my own seek- 
ing or merit ; it was a free gift, 
IT Ofthegrace nf God. The sen- 
timent is, that throughout it was a 
mere matter of giuce tliat ho was 
called into the ministry, and that so 
imporlant an office was intrusted to 
him as that of bearing the gospel to 
the Gentiles. 1 By the effectuid 
working of kis power. Not By any 
native mciinalion which / had to 
the gospel, and not by any power 
which I have put fbrtii. Itisby 'the 
energy of his power.' Comp. Notes, 



grace of God given unlo me by 
the effectual " working of his 
power. 

8 Unto me, who am less ' than 
the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among 



Gal. ii. 8. Locke understands this 
of (ho energy or power which God 
put forth in converting the Gentiles 
under his ministry. But it seems to 
me that it refers rather to the power 
which God put forth in tlie conver- 
sion of Paul himself^ and putting 
him into tlio ministry. This is clear 
frran the following verse. The mean- 
ing is, that such was his opposition 
to the gospel by nature, that nothing 
but tlie ' energy of God' could over- 
come it, and (hat his conversion was 
to bo traced to that alone. 

8. Vnlo me, who am Ifss than lite 
least nf all saints. This is one of 
the class of expressions peculiar to 
Paul. The ordinary terms of lan- 
guage do not express the idea wliich 
he wishes to convey, and a word is 
therefore coined to convey an idea 
more emphatically. Comp Notes 
on 2 Cor. iv. 17. The word hero 

elsewhere in the New Testament. 
It is a comparative made from the 
superlative. Similar expressions are 
foimd, however, in later Greek 
writers. See BloomficW and Ro- 
scnmuller for examples. The word 
means here, 'who aoi incomparably 
the least of all tlio saints; or who 
am not worthy to be reckoned among 
the saints.' It is expressive of the 
deep sense which he iiad of the sin- 
fulness of his past life ; of his guilt 
in persecuting the church and the 
Saviour; and perhaps of his sense cf 
his low attainments in piety. See 
Noles on 1 Cor. xv. 9, Paul never 
could forget the guilt of his former 
'■" never forget the time when he 
engaged in persecuting the 
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the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches" of Christ; 

9 And to make all mm 



CHAPTER HI. flS 

what M the fellowsliin of the 
mystery, ' which from the begin- 



church of God. ^ The jinsearch- 
able riches of Chrisl. On the word 
riches, as used by Paul, see Notes 
on ch, L 7, The word rendered un- 
tearchaMe, ivt^ix'^'^''''' occurs but 
once elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment (Rom. xi. 33), where it is ren- 
dered past finding out. See Notes 
on timt verse. It means that which 
cannot be traced out, or explored; 
which is inscrutable, or incompre- 
hensible. The meaning liere is, 
that there was a siifficiency in Clirist 
which could not be traced out or ex- 
plored. It was wholly incomprehen- 
sible. The fulness of tlte riches in 
him could not be appreciated. There 
k no more emphatic expression in 
the New Testament than this. It 
shows that the heart of the apostle 
was full of admiration of the sulh- 
ciency and glory that was in the Sa- 
viour; tliat he wanted words to ex- 
press it; and tliat he considered it 
■UiB highest honour to be permitted 
to tell the world that there teere such 
riches in the Redeemer. 

9. Aiid to make all men see. In 
order that the whole human Jamlly 
might see the glory of God in the 
plan of salvation. Hitherto the re- 
velation of his character and plans 
had been crailined to tlie Jews. Now 
it was his design tliat all the race 
should be made acquainted with it. 



WKOMi^iKi — ftispeitialion. See Mill. 
This reading is adopted by Gries- 
Imch, Tittman, Rosenmuller, Koppe, 
and is regarded by most critics as 
being the genuine reading. The 
mistake might easily liave been 
made by a transcriber, Tlie mean- 
ing then would be, ' to enlighten all 
in respect to the dispensatio^pf this 






the world lialh been nid 

mystery ;' tliat is, to cause all to un- 
derstand the manner in which tliia 
great truth of the plan of salvation 

wold Jellowskip is to bo retained, it 
means that this doctrine, or secret 
counsel of God, was now common to 
all believers. It was not to be con- 
fined to any class or rank of men. 
Locke renders it, "and lo make all 
men perceive how this mystery 
comesnowtobe communicated lo the 
world." Archbishop Whntely (Er- 
rors of Romanism, ch. ii. J 1) renders 
it, " the common participation of 
the mystery ;" that is, of truths Ibr- 
merly unknown, and which could not 
be known by man's unaided powers, 
but which were now laid open by tiie 
gracious dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence; no longer concealed, or 
contined to a few, out to be partaken 
of by all. Tlie allusion, according 
to him, is to the mysteries of the an- 
cient pagan religions; and he sup- 
poses that the apostle desijrns lo con- 
trast those 'mysteries' witit Chris- 
tianity. In those 'mysteries' there 
was a distinction between the ini- 
tiated and uninitiated. There was 
some of the worship- 
in holy secrets from 
'ere excluded. There 
were in some of the mysteries, as 
the Eleusinian.jnren/ and Cesser doc- 
trines, in which different persons 
were initiated. In strong contrast 
with these, the ' great mystery' in 
Christianity was made known to all. 
It \vos coucealed frtun none, and 
tliere was no distinction made among 
those who were initiated. No truths 
which God had revealed were held 
back from any part, but there was a 
common participation by all. Chris- 
tinnity has no hidden truths for a 
part crniy of its frieods; it haa ih> 



revelation 
which others 
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in God, who created all things hy 10 To the intent that now xmi 
•Jesus Christ : the principalities and powers ii 



* reserved' doctrines ; it lias ni> truths 
to be intrusted only to a sacred 
priestliood. Its doctrines are to be 
pubiislied to the wide world, aiij 
every follower of Clirist is to be a 
partaker of all tlie benelite of the 
truths which Christ has revealed. 
It is difficult to determine wliich is 
the true reading, and it is not very 
important. The general sens 
that Paul felt himself called int 
ministry in order that all men might 
understand now tliat salvation was 
free for all — a truth that had been 
concealed for ages. Bearing iliis 
groat Iruth, he felt that he had a 
message of incalculable value to 
mankind, and he was desirous to go 
and proclaim it to the wide world. 
On the word mysterr/, see Notes, ch. 
i. 9. IT Ualh been hid in God. 
With God. It has been concealed 
in hishostHn. The plan was formed, 
but it had not before been made 
known. H Who creeled all things. 
This is plain enough ; but it is not 
quite so plain why the declaration is 
introduced in this place. Locke and 
Rosenmuller suppose that it refers 
to the new creation, and tliat the 
sense is, that God frames and ma- 
nages tJiis new creation wholly by 
Jesus Christ. But the expression 
contains a truth of larger import, and 
naturally conveys the idea that alt 
things were made by God, and that 
this was only a part of his great and 
universal agency. The meaning ia, 
that God formed all things, and that 
this purpose of extending salvation 
to the world was a part of his great 
plan, and was under his control. 
f By Jesus Christ. As this stands 

as in our English version, there is a 
striking resemblance between the 

; and tliat in Col. i. 15, 10. 

; phrase Ls wanting in the 



Vulgate, the Syriac, tlie Coptic, and 
in several of the ancient MSS. Mill 
remarks that it was probably insert- 
ed here by some transcriber from tiie 
parallel passage in Col. L Ifl ; and it 
is rejected as an interpolation by 
Griesbaeh, It is not vert/ material 
wlietlier it be retained in this place 
or not, as the same sentiment is 
elsewhere abundantly taught. See 
Jolm i. 3; Co!, i. 16; lleb. i. 2. If 
it is to be retained, the sentiment is 
that the Son of Gotl — the second per- 
son of the Trinity — was tlie great 
and immediate agent in the creation 
of tiie universe. 

10. To th^ intent. Greek, '(Sot' 
— "Im. The sense is, that it was 
with this design, or that this was the 
purpose for which all tilings were 
made. One grand purpose in the 
creation of the universe was, tliat 
the wisdom of God might bo clearly 
shown by the church. It was not 
enough to evince it by the formation 
of the sun, the stars, the eartlt, (lie 
seas, the mountains, the floods. It 
not enough to sliow it by the 
ion of intelligent beings, tlie 
formation of inunortal minds on 
earth, and the various ranks of the 
angelic world. There were views 
of the divine character which could 
be obtained only in connection with 
the redemption of the world. Hence 
the universe was created, and man 

IS made upon the earth, not merely 

illustrate tlie divine perfections in 
the work of creation, but in a still 
more illustrious manner in tlie work 
of redemption. And lience the deep 
interest which the angelic hosts have 
ever evinced in the salvation of man. 
TT That now. The word iioic — ni< — 
is wanting in the Vulgate, Syriac, 
and Arabic ; and is omitted by manjr 
of tlie Fathers. See Koppe. If it is 

' ^fetained, it means that this 
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heavenly places might be known, 
by the church, the manifold wis- 
dom ■ of God, 



display is to be made under tlic gos- 
pel. 'Now, since tlie Messiah is 
come ; now, tinder the christian dis- 
pensation, this revelation is to be 
made to distant worlds.' ^ Unto Ike 
principalities and powers. To tlie 
angelic liosls — the intelligent beings 
thatsurroiind tlie thioneot'Gad. See 
Notes on ch. i. 31. T Bi/ the church. 
By the incarnation of tlio Redeemer 
lo save it; by tiie mercy shown to 
it; by tlie wise arrangement made 
to recover bis people from the fall ; 
and by all the graces and beauties 
whicli that redeemed church will 
evince on earth and in heaven. — 
IT The manifold tctsdom of God. 
Literally, mttch-variegalcd. It means 
tlie greally-diversified wisdom. It 
does not moan merely that tliere was 
ffreal wisdom, but that the wisdom 
sliown was diversified and varied; 
like clianging, variegated colours. 
There was a "beautiftil and well- 
ordered variety of dispensations" to- 
wards that church, alfof which tend- 
ed to evince the wisdom of God. It 
ia like a landscape, or a panoramic 
view passing before the mind, with 
a great varietyof phases and aspects, 
all tending lo excite admiration. In 
tlie redemption of Uie chiircli, tlicre 
is not merely one form or one phase 
of wisdom. It is wisdom, cver-vtiry- 
ing, ever-beautitiil. There was wis- 
dom manifested when tlie plan waa 
Ibnned ; wisdom in the selection of 
the Redeemer ; wisdom in the 
nation; wisdom in 
wisdom in tlie means of renewing 
the heart, and sanctifying the soul ; 
wisdom in the various dispensations 
by which the church is sanctified, 
guided, and brought lo glory. The 
wisdom thus shown ia like the ever 
varying beauty of changmg clouds 
when the sun is reflected on them a 



11 According' to the eternal* 
purpose which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord : 



evening. Each aspect is full of 
beauty. One bright cloud differs in 
appearance &om otiiers ; yet all tend 
to All the mind with elevated views 
of God. 

11. According lo Ihe eternal pur- 
pose. See Note ch. i. 4, Literally, 
'the purpose of ages,' or of eternity. 
Locke, Chandler, and Whitby ren- 
der this, ' according to that disposi- 
tion or arrangement of tlie ages 
which he made in Jesus Christ, or 
tlirough hint' The object of such 
an interpretation seems to be to 
avoid the doctrine that God had a, 
purpose or plan in the salvation of 
men, and hence such expositors sup- 
pose it refers to the arrangement of 
the ages of the world by which the 
plan of redemption was introduced. 
On the word here rendered purpose 
— lipo^nii — see Notes on Rom. viii. 
28. Comp. Eph. i. 11. It is ren- 
dered shewbread — 'the bread at sel- 
ling before,' Matt. xii. 4. Mark ii, 
26. Lukevi.4. Heb. ix. 2; purpose. 
Acts xi. 23; xxvii. la Rom. viii. 
23; ix. 11. Eph. L 11; iii. IL 2 
Tim. L Q; iii. 10. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 
In most of liiese cases it refers to the 
purpose or inletitinn of God ; in not 
a single case does it mean arran^e- 
tnent or disposition in any sense like 
that of making an arrangement of 
ages or periods of the world ; and 
the interpretation proposed by Whit- 
by, Locke, Clarke, and others, is 
wholly at variance with the settled 
use of the word. The word render- 
ed eteraal — aiLumv — may mean ages ; 
but it also most usually means eter- 
nity. See ver. 9. Here it may 
mean 'tlie purpose of o^cs ,-' L e. 
the purpose formed in past ages ; but 
the word is most commonly used in 
the New Testament in tlif sense of 
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12 In whom ive have boldness' 
Bud access n'iih confidence by ihe 
faith of him. 

ever, and _/nr ever. Comp. Uie fol- 
lowing places, where it is so render- 



la; XX 



i. 55, John 



■. 14; 



I. 14. 



_ _ . la Rom. 

i.35; ix.5; xi.36; xvi.27. 2Cor. 
is. 9;xi. 31. Gal. i. 5. The fiiir 
weaning of the passage here is, tlmt 
Goil had formed a plan whicli was 
eternal in reference to tlio salvation 
of men; tliat lliat plan had reference 
to the Lord JeeiiB; and that it W"- 
now exeotited by the gospeL It 
impossible to get away from llie idea 
that God has a plan. It is too often 
affirmed in the Scriptures, and is too 
consonant with our reason, to be dis- 
puted. It is as uniieKirable as it is 
impossible to escape Irom tliat idea. 
Who could respect or honour an in- 
telligent being that had no plan, no 
purpose, no intention, and that did 
ail things by caprice and hap-liazard 1 
If God has any plan, it must be eter- 
nal. He has no new schemes; he 
has no intentions wliich he did not 
alwayshave. T Wkieh he purposed. 
Literally, 'which he made.' % In 
Christ Jesus. With reference to 
him; or which were to be executed 
through him. The eternal plan had 
respect to him, and was to be exe- 
cuted bv his coming and work. 

12. We have boldness. The word 
here used — na,'/, 
perly, boldness of speaking. 2 Cor. 
viL 4 John vii. 26. Acts '- '" 
29. 31. Here it seems to 
'freedom of utterance;' andtheklea 
is, that 

Eayer '.. ._.. 
trd Jesus. 
access. See Notes cli, ii. 18. H JSj/ 
Ike faith of him. By faitJi ' ' * 
The sense is, that we may nc 



13 Wherefore I desire thai ye 
foint not at my tribulations for 
which ' is your glory. 

confidently and boldly to the throne 
of grace for mercy in tlie nanje of 
the Redeemer. Boldness is not rasli- 
ness; and faith is not presumption ; 
but we may come without hesitat- 
ing, and witli an assurance tliat our 
prayers wUl be heanl. 

13. Wherefore I desire that ye 
faint nal. The connection here is 
this. I'aul was then a prisoner at 
Rome. IIo Iiad been made such in 
consequence of his eflbrts to drftliso 
tlic Christian religion among the 
Gentiles. See Notes on ver. 1. llis 
zeal in this cause, and tJic opinions 
which lie hold on this subject, hod 
roused the wrath of the Jews, and 
led to all the calamities wiiicli ho 
was now suflering. Of that the 
Ephesians, he eiippoees, were nwore. 
It was natural tlmt they should be 
distressed at his suffisrings, for all 
his privations were endured on their 
account. But hero he tells them not 
to be troubled and disheartened. He 
was indeed suffering; but he was 
reconciled to it, and they should be 
also, since it was promoting their 
welfiire. The word rendered "taint" 
— ixxaxea — means literally, to turn 
out a coward, or to lose one's cour- 
age ; then to be liiint-hearted, &c. 
Notes, 2 Cor. iv. 1. It is rendered 
/lint in Luke xviii.l. 2Cor.iv.l. 
16. Eph. iii. 13, ond weary in Gal. 
vi. 9. 3 Thess, iii. 13. It does not 
elsewhere occur. It is rendered here 
by Locke dismayed, Koppe sup- 
poses it means that they should not 
suppose that the Christian religion 
was vain and false because he was 
suffering so much flrom his country- 
men on account of it. But it ratlier 
means that they mi^ht be in danger 
of being discouraged by the fact that 
he was enduring so much. Ttiey 
might become disheartened in tlioir 
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14 For this cause I bow my 
knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesua Christ, 

attachment to a system of rchgion 
which exposed its friends to Biich 
calamities. Paul tells them tlmt tills 
ou^ht not to follow. Thej; were to 
be profited by ail his sufBsringB, and 
they sliould, therefore, hold feat to a 
religion which was attended with 
so many benefits to them — though 
he Blioiild suffer. T Which is your 
glory. Which tends to your honour 
and welfiire. Yon have occasion to 
rejoice that you have a friend who is 
willing thus to sufier ibr you ; you 
liave occasioii to rejoice iu all the 
benefits which will result to you from 
his trials in your behali^ 

14. For this cause. Some sup- 
pose that this is a resumption of wliat 
he had commenced saying in vcr. 1, 
but which had been mterrupted Ijy 
a lon^ parenthesis. So Blooinlield 
explains it. But it seems to mo 
more probable that he reters to wliat 
immediately proeedos. ' Wherefore, 
tliat the great work may bo carried 
on, and Uiat tlie purposes of tliese 
my suflerings may be answered in 
your benefit and clory, I l)ow my 
knees to God, and pray to him.' if 7 
bou! my knees. I pray. The usual, 
and the proper posture of prayer is 
to kneel. Comp. 2Chron, vL 13, 
Dan. vl 10. Luko ixii. 21. Acts 
vii. 60; ix. 40; xx. 28; xxi. 5. It 
is a posture which indicates rever- 
ence, and should, tliercfore, be as- 
sumed when we come before God. 
It has been an unhappy tiling that 
tlie custom of kneeling in public 
worsllip lias ever been departed from 
in the Christian cliurches. T Vnlo 
the F'ltlier of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Towhora.undoubteiliy, prayer sliould 
ordinarily be addressed. But tliis 
does not make it improper to address 
the Lord Jesus in prayer. See Notes 
on Acta i. 24; vii. 59, 60. 



1.5. Of whom the v>linle family. 
This expression 'of whom,' may re- 
fer either to ' the Father,' or to the 
Lord Jesus. Commentators have 
been divided in opinion in regard to 
it Bloomfield, Chandler, Erasmus, 
Kopne, and some others, refer it to 
the Father. Locke, Doddridge, Cal- 
vin, and some otiicrs, refer it to the 
Lord Jesue. This is the more natu- 
ral interpretation. The whole 'ft.- 
milyofGod,' meansall his children; 
and the idea is, that they all bear 
the same name, derived from the 
Redeemer; all are Christians. No 
matter whore they ore, iu heaven or 
in cartli ; no matter from what na- 
tion they are converted, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, tliey all have one 
name, and one Redeemer, and oil 
belong to one fiimily. See ch. iv. 4 
— G. 'i In heaven. Spirits of just 
men made perfect It does not pro- 
perly refer to angels, ibr he is not 
speaking of Iheni, but of the family 
of the redeemed. If the phrase 'in 
heaven,' could ever be taken to de- 
note the Jews as contradistinmiished 
from the Gentiles, I should think 
that this was one of the places. 
Many expositors have supposed that 
BO used in this epis- 
clear evidence of it, 
and no instance where it seems very 
probable, unless tliis should be one. 
And it is not necessary here, for it 
may mean alt the redeemed, whetlier 
in heaven or earth, though the con- 
nection would seem rather to have 
suggested a reference to the Jews 
and tlio Gentiles. An expression 
similar to this occurs in Coi. L 20. 
" To reconcile all Ihinga to himself 
whether they be Uiings in earth, or 
things in heaven." TTie passage be- 
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plained by a reference to Jewish 
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16 That he would grant yo 
according to the riches ' of lii 
glory, to be ' strengthened wit 
might by hia Spirit in the inne 



opinions. The Jews were accus- 
tomed to cull tlie augcla in heaven 
God's upper family, and hia people 
on earth his Inweryamily. See the 
pasangeH cited from the Ral*inical 
writers in Wotstein. If J* named. 
This means Eubslantially the same 
aa is. They are all of one fomily. 
They all have one father, and arc 
all of one community. The exjires- 
sion is taken from the custom in a 
family, where ail bear tlie name of 
tlie heed of the fiimily ; and the 
meaning is, that all in heaven and 
on earth are united under one head, 
and constitute one community. It 
does not mean that al 1 are railed by the 
same name, or that the name Chris- 
itan is given to the angels, but that 
tliey all pertain to the sam 
nitv, and constitute llie same great 
and glorious brotherhood. Part are 
in heaven, near his throne; part in 
distant worlds; part are angels of 
light; part redeemed and happy 
spirits; part are in the church on 
earth ; but they are all united as one 
family, and have one head and 
Patlier. Tliis glorious femily will 
yet be eathered together in heaven, 
and will encompass the throne of 
their common Father rejoicing. 

16. According to the riches of 
his glory. According to the glorious 
abundance of his mercy. See PhiL 
iv. 1ft Out of those stores of rich 
grace which can never be exhausted. 
The wwd riches, so often used by 
Paul, denotes ahundance, and the 
idea here is, that his grace was 
inexhaustible and ample 6r all tlieir 
wants. IT To be strengthened with 
might. To be powerfully strength- 
ened. That is, to give you abun- 
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17 That Christ may dwell '' 
in your hearts by faith ; that ye, 
being ' rooted and grounded in 

18 May be able to comprehend 



dant strength to bear trials; (o per- 
form your duties ; to gloriiy his 
name. 1[ In the inntr man. In tlie 
heart, the mind, the soul. See 
Notes on Rom, vii. 22. The body 
needs to be strengthened every day. 
In lihe manner tl^ soul needs con- 
stimt supplies of grace. Piety needs 
to be constantly invigorated, or it 
witliers and decays. Every Cliris- 
tian needs grace given each day to 
enable him to bear trial^ to resist 
temptation, to discharge his duty, to 
live a life of tiiith. 

17. That Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by failh. See Notes, 
ch. ii. 22. Expressions lihe tliis 
often occur in tlie Scriptures, whore 
God is said to dwell in us, and we 
are said to be the temples of the 
Holy Ghost See Notes on John 
xiv. 23. 1 Cor. vi. 19. f That ye 
being rooted. Firmly eslablislied — 
as a tree is whose roots strike deep, 
and extend aftr. The meaning is, 
that his love should be as firm in our 
hearts, as a tree is in the soil, whiso 
strike deep mto the eorth. 
If And grounded, 'ti^ifuutinimi — 
foundeil~-ns a building is on a foun- 
dation. The word is taken from 
architecture where a firm founda- 
laid, and the meaning is, that 
he wished them to be as firm in tlie 
love of Christ, as a building is that 
a solid basis. IT In love. 
In love to the Redeemer — perhaps 
also in love \o each other — and to 
all. Love was the great principle 
e religion, and tiie apostle 
wished tliat they might be fully 
settled in that. 

18. May be able to comprehend 
uiith all taints. That all others 
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with all saints, what ia the hreadth, 
and length, and depth, and height ; 



-with you may be able to understand 
this. It was hie desire that otiiers, 
ns well as tJicy, might appreciate 
the wonders of redemption. If Whoi 
ia ihe breadth, and Ipnffth, &c. It 
iiaa been doubted to what Uiis refers. 
Locke says it refers to the mystery 
of calling' tlie Gentiles as well aa 
the Jews. Chandler supposes tllere 
is an ailnsiiin in all tbis to tlie tem- 
ple at Ephcsus. It was one of tbe 
wonders of tlie world — exciting ad- 
miration by its length, and height, 
and dimensions in every way, as 
well as by its extraordinary riches 
and splendour. In allusion to this, 
the object of so much admiration 
and pride to the Ephesians, he sup- 
poses tliat Paul desires tliat they 
should become fiilly acquainted with 
the extontand beauty of the spiritual 
temple. But I do not see tliat there 
is clear evidence tliat there is allu- 
sion here to the temple at Ephesus. 
It seems rather to be ^e language 
of a heart that was full of tlie sub- 
ject, and impressed with its sreat- 
ness; and the words are em^oyed 
to denote the dimensions of that 
love, and are similar to what would 
be meant if he had said, 'that you 
may know how large, or bow great 
is that love.' The apostle evidently 
meant to express the strongest sense 
of the greatness of ilie iove of the 
Redeemer, and to show in the most 
emphatic manner how much he 
wished tliat they should fiiUy un- 
derstand it. On the phrase ' depth 
and height,' corap. Notes on Rom. 



immcnsiu of redeeming love. It is 
not merely the love which he show- 
ed tor the Gentiles in calling them 
into his kingdom, which is here re- 
ferred to ; it is the love which is 
shown for the lost world in giving 



11) And to know the love of 
Christ, which passelh knowledge, 



himself to die. This love is often 
referred to in the New Testament, 
and is declared to surpass all otlier 
which has ever been evinced. See 
Notes on Rom. v. 7, 8. John xv. 
13. To know this; to feel this; to 
have a lively sense of it, is one of 
the highest privileges of the Chris- 
tian. Nothing will so much excite 
gratitude in our hearts; nothing 
will prompt us so much to a life of 
sclfdenial ; nothing will moke us so 
benevolent and so dead to the world. 
See Notes on aCor. v. 14. f Which 
passeth hiiouiledgf. There seems 
to be a slight contradiction here in 
expressing a wish to know what 
cannot be known, or in a desire tliat 
tliey should understand that which 
cannot be understood. lii)t it is the 
language of a man whose heart was 
full to overflowing. He liad a deep 
sense of the love of Christ, and he 
expressed a wisli that tliey should un- 
derstand it. Suddenly he lias such an 
apprehension of it, that he says it is 
indeed infinite. No one can attain to 
a full view of iL It had no limiL It 
was unlike any thing which had ever 
been evinced before. It was love 
which led the Son of God to become 
incarnate; to leave tlie heavens; to 
be a man of sorrows ; to be reviled 
and persecuted; to he put to death 
in Uie most shameful manner — on a 
CROSS. Who could understand tliat ? 
Where else iiad tliere been any 
thing like that? What was there 
with which to compare it? What 
u-as tliere by which it could be il- 
lustrated 1 And how could it be 
luUy understood ? Yet something 
o( it might be seen, known, felt ; 
and Ihe apostle desired that as &r 
as possible they should understand 
that great love which the Lord Jesu9 
iiad manifested for a dying world. 
If That ye might he filled with all 
Ihe fulness of God. What an e* 
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that ye might be filled with all the 
fulness " of God. 

30 Now ' unto him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or ihink, accord- 



pression! How rich and glorious! 
Who can comprehend all that it im- 
pliesl Let us inquire into its mean- 
ing. There may be here in these 
verses an allusion to tlie temple. 
The apostie had spoken of their beuig 
founded in love, and of surveying 
the length, and hreadtli, and dcptli, 
and hciglit of tliat love, as of a vast 
and splendid edifice, and he now de- 
sires that tliose whom lie addressed 
might be pervaded or filled with tlie 
indwelling of God. The language 
here is cumulative, and is full of 
meaning and richness. (Ij They 
were fo be Jitll of God. Tliat is, 
he would dwell in thera. (3.) They 
were to be filled with the fulness i<f 

God — til itkr^pa/ia tov Stov. On tlie 
word rendered Vulness, see Notes on 
ch.i.10.23. Itisafevouriteword 
with Paul. Thus he speaks of tlie 
fulness of the Gentiles, Rom. xi. 
25 ; the fulness of time, Gal. iv. 4; 
the /u^ncKs of him that filletJi all in 
all, Bph. i.33; tlieyu/ness of Christ, 
Eph. IV. 13; the/uine»s of the God- 
head in Christ, Col. L 19; ii. 9. K 
means here, ' that you may have tlie 
richest measures of divine consola- 
tion and of the divine presence; tliat 
you may partake 



I which he bestows 
fiivours on his people.' (3.) It was 
to be with all the fulness of God ; 
not with partial and stinted measures 
of his gracious presence, Imt with 
all which he ever bestows. Eeli- 
gion is not a name. It is not a mat- 
ter of tbrm. It is not a trifle. It is 
tiie richest, best gift of God to ma)i. 
It ennobles our nature. It more 
clearly teaches us our true dignity 



ing to the power that worketh in 

21 Unto him be glory in the 
chvtrch by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. 



than all the profound discoveries 
which men can make in science ; 
for none of them will ever fill m 
with the fulness of God. Religion 
is spiritual, elevating, pure. Godlike. 
We dwell with God ; walk with 
God; live witli God; commune 
with God; are like God. We be- 
come partakers of the divine na- 
ture (2 Pet. i. 4); in rank we are 
associated with angels; in happiness 
and purity we arc associated with 
God! 

20. Now unto kim. It is not un- 
common lor Paul to utter an ascrip- 
tion of praise in the midst of an ar- 
gument. See Rom. ix. 5; xi. 36. 
Gal. i. 5. Here his mind is fiill of 
the subject; and in view of the fact 
that God communicates to his people 
such blessings — that tlioy may be- 
come filled with all his fiilncss, ho 
desires that praise sliould be given 
to him. ir That is able to do. See 
Notes, Rtun. xvi. 25. If Exceeding 
abundantly. The compound word 
here used occurs only in this place, 
and in 1 Tliess. iii. 10; v. 13, It 
means, to an extent which we can- 
not express. IF Above all that ice 
ask or think. More than all that 
we can desire in our prayers ; more 
tlian all that we can conceive. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 9. If Aecording 
to the power that workelk in us. 
The exertion of that same power 
can accomplish for us more than we 



21. Unto him he glory. See 
Notes, Rom. xvi. 27. IT In the 
church. Or, by the church. Ver. 10. 
The church was to be the instrument 
by which the glory of God would be 
shown ; and it was by the church 
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that his praise would be celebrated. 
^ Throughotit all ages, uxirld wUh- 
mtl end. There is a richness and 
amplification of language lierewliicli 
shows that his heart n'as Tiill of tiio 
subject, and that it vi&a difficult to 
find words to express his coticcptions. 
It means, in tJie strongest sense, fob 
EVER. It is one of "the apostle's 
self-invented phrases" (_BlooniJIHi[); 
and Blackwall says that no version 



the age of ages,' or 'unto all the ge- 
nerations ol the eternity of eterni- 
ties, or tlie eternity of ages.' It ia 
the liingnage of a lieart full of tlie 
lovo of Goil, and desiring Uiat he 
might he praJBud witiiout ceasing for 



1. It is a great and glorious tTutli 
that the oflurB of the gospel are made 
to us, wlio arc W nature Gentiles, 
and that those ofS.>rs are conhncd tc 
BO class or condition of men — to nc 
nation or tribe. Vs. 1 — 6. Tljis 
truth had been concealed fer ages. 
Tl»e Jews regarded tlierasolves as 
a. peculiar people, and as exclnsively 
the fevouriles of Heaven. The great 
eflbrt has been made everywhere to 
show that tliere was a favoured cbxpe 
of men — a, class wliom God regarded 
witli peculiar afiection, on account 
of their birth, or rank, or nation, or 
wealth, or complexion. In one na- 
tion, there has been a distincUon of 
eaule carefully kept up Irom age to 
age, and sustained by all the power 
of tlie pricstliood and the laws; and 
it has been held tliat that one class 
was tlie fevourite of Heaven, and 
that every otiier was overlooked or 
despised. In another nation, it has 
been held tliot the services of an il- 
lustrious ancestry made a difference 
among men, and that this fact was 
to be regarded, even in religion. In 
onotlier, complexion has made a dif- 
ference; and the feeling has insen- 



sibly grown up that one class were 
the fiivourites of Heaven, because 
they had a skin not coloured like 
others, and tliat Uiose not thus &- 
voured might bo doomed to hopeless 
tnil and servitude. In anotlier, the 
attempt is made to create such a 
distinction by wealth; and it is felt 
tbat the rich are the favourites of 
Heaven. In all these cases, tliere ia 
tlie secret feeling tliat in virtue of 
rank, or blood, or property, one class 
are the objects of divuie interest, 
more than otliers; and tliat tlie 
some plan of salvation is not needed 
tor tliem which is required for the 
poor, tor tlie ignorant, and for Iho 
slave. The gospel regards all men 
as on a level ; oners Uie same salva- 
tion to all i and oflers it on the same 
tcrjns. This is one of its glories ; 
and for this we sliould love it. It 
meets man as he is — as everywhere 
a fallen and a ruined being — and 

provides a plan ailaptod to '" 

to the glories of tjic san ' 

a. Ilumility becomes i 
Paul felt that he was the 
saints. He remembered 
life. Ho recalled the tin 
persecuted tlie churcli. He feltthat 
lie was not worthy to be enrolled in 
that society which lie had so greatly 
injured. If Paul was huiiible, who 
sliould not bel Who, since his 
time, has equalled his ardour, his 
zeal. Ills attainments in tlie divine 
life i Vet tlie remembrance of his 
former life served always to keep 
liiin humble, and o^rated as a. check 
on all the tendencies to pride in his 
bosom. So it siioiild be with us — 
with all Christians. There has been 
enough in our past lives to make us 
humble, if we would recall it, and to 
make us feel that we are not worthy 
to be enrolled among the saints. 
One has been an infidel; one licen- 
is ; one intemperate ; one rash, 
engeful, passionate ; one has been 
proud and ambitious ; one has been 
false, dishonest, fiiithless; all have 



e heaven. 

Ver.a 

!t of all 

tbnner 

when he 
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had hearts opposed to God, alienated 
from good, and prone to evil ; and 
tliere is not a Christian in the world 
who will not find enough in his past 
lite to make him huniDle, if lie will 
examine liimBelf — enough to make 
him feel tliut he deserves not 
the lowest place among the a 
So we shall feel if we look ova 
lives since we made a professii 
religion. The painful conviction 
will come over our souls, tliat we 
liave lived so far from God, and done 
so little in his cause, tliat we ar 
worthy of the lowest place among 
the blessed. 

3. It is a privilege to preach the 
gospel Ver. 8. So Paul felt. It 
was an honour of which lie felt that 
he was by no means worthy- U was 

Eroof of the favour of God towards 
im that he was permitted to i" 
It is a privilege — an honoui 
preach the gospel, anywhere, ai 
any class of men. It is an honour 
to be permitted to preach in chris- 
tian lands ; it is an honour to preach 
among llie heathen. It is an liO' 
nour mr above that of conquerors; 
and he who does it will win a brighter 
and more glorious crown tlian he 
who goes forth to obtain glory by 
dethroning kings, and laying nations 
waste. The warrior goes witli the 
sword in one hand, and the torch in 
the other. His path is marked with 
blood, and witli smouldering ruins. 
He treads among tJie slain ; and tlie 
music of iiis march is made up of 
dying groans, and the shrieks of 
widows and orphans. Yet he is 
honoured, and his name is blazoned 
abroad ; he is crowned with the 
latire), and triumphal arches are 
reared, and monuments are erected 
to perpetuate his feme. The man 
who carries the gospel goes for a 
difl^rent purpose. He is the minis- 
ter of peace. He goes to tell of sal- 
vation. He fires no city; lays waste 
no field; robs no one of a home, no 
wife of a husband, no child of a fa- 
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ther, no sister of a brother ; — he goes 
to elevate the intellect, to mould the 
heart to virtue, to establish schools 
and colleges; to promote temper- 
ance, industry, and chastity ; to wipe 
away t«ars, and to tell of heaven. 
His course is marked by intelligence 
and order; by peace and |>urity; by 
tlie joy of the domestic circle, and 
tlie happiness of a virtuous fire-side; 
by consolation on the hed of pain, and 
by the hope of heaven that cheera 
the dying. Who would not ratiier 
be a preacher of the gospel than a 
blood-stained warrior? Who would 
not rather liave the wreath that shall 
encircle the brows of Paul, and 
Schwartz, and Martin, and Brain- 
erd, tlian the laurels of Alexander 
and Ciesirl 

4. There is ample fulness in tlie 
plan of salvatbn by tlie Redeemer. 
Ver. 8. In Christ there is unsearch- 
able riches. None can understand 
the fulness that there is in him ; 
none can e.'rhaust it. Millions, and 
hundreds of millions, have been 
saved by the fulness of his merits; 
and still those merits are as ampla 
as ever. Tlie sun in the heavens 
has shone for sis thousand years, and 
has shed light and comfort on count- 
less millions ; but his beams are nc4 
exhaustedordiminished in splendour. 
To-day, wliile I write — tins beauti- 
ful, calm, sweetday— <June24,1840) 
his beams are as bright, as rich, as 
tliey wore when they were 
shed on Eden. So of tlie Sun of 
righteousness. Millions have been 
enlightened by his beams; but to- 
day they are as full, and rich, and 
glorious, as they were when the first 
ray from tliat sun reached the be- 
nighted mind of a penitent sinner. 
And tliat fulness is not to be ex- 
hausted. No matter how many par- 
take of his abundance ; no matter how 
7 darkened minds are enlight- 
; no matter though nation &eT 
n comes and partakes of his ful- 
yet there is no approach to ex- 
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haustion. Tiie Eun in the licavi 
may waste liis lires and burn out, a 
become a dirk orb, diffusing^ horror 
over a cold and cheerless world ; but 
not sowiththeSunofrighlcousnesE 
That will shine on in glory for eve 
and ever; and the last penitent sin 
ner on earth who comes to parlaki 
of the riches of the grace of Christ 
shall And it as full and free 
the lirst who sought pardon through 
his blood. Oh, the 
BiCHBS of Clirist ! Who can under- 
stand this? Who can grow weary 

5. There is no good reason why 
any sinner sliouHfe lost Ver.8. If 
tlie merits of the Saviour 
iled; if his arm were a feeble hu- 
man arm ; if he died only for a part, 
and if his merit were already well- 
nigh exhausted, we might begin to 
despair. But it is not so. The riches 
of his grace are unbounded and 
exhaustible. And why then does 
the sinner die I I can answer. He 
dies lilte the man who expires of 
thirst while fountains bubble and 
streams flow all around him; like 
him who is starving amidst trees 
loaded with tritit; like him who is 
dying of fever in Ihe midst of medi- 
cmes that would at once restore him; 
like him who holds his breath and 
dies while the balmy air of heaven 
— pure, full, and free — floats all 
around him. If a man thus dies, 
who is to blame I If a man goes 
down to hell from lands where tlie 
gospel is preached, whose is the faultl 
It is not because the merits of Christ 
are limited ; it is not because they 
are exhiu^ed. 

fl. The chittch is designed to ac- 
complish a most important purpose 
in tne manifestation of tlie divine 
glory and perfections. Ver. 10. It 
IS by that that his great wisdom is 
shown. It is by that entirely that 
his mercy is displayed. CL ii. 7. 
His power is ' "" '' " '"" 

and support 



' the worlds; I 



goodness in the works of creation 
and Providence; his truth in hia 
andtlireatenings;hisgreat- 

S'=sty are everywhere 
B universe which he 
has brought into being. His mercy 
is shown in the church ; and there 
alone. Angels in heaven not liaving 
sinned, have had no occasion for its 
exercise; and angels that are fall- 
en have had no ofler of pardon. 
Throughout the wide universe there 
}ias been, so far as we know, no ex- 
ercise of mercy but in the church. 
Hence the interest which the angelic 
beings feel in the work of redemp- 
tion. Hence they desire to look 
into these things, and to see more 
of the heighth and depth and length 
and breadth of the love of God 
evinced in the work of redemption. 
Hence tlie church is to be honoured 
for ever as the means of making 
known to distant worlds the way in 
which God sliows mercy to rebellious 
creatures. It is honour enough for 
one world thus to be the sole means 
of making known to the universe 
one of the attributes of God; and 
while other worlds may contain 
more proofe of his power ind "Teat- 

shows to d ta 



f 
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7. All 
may b t led to d bo ood, 

and n y b ht I rs V 13. 
Paul f It tl t A tf trs f r 

'gl } — tl If 1 ho- 

of the Gentiles in whose cause 
he was suffering. He was then a 
prisoner at Rome. He was permit- 
ted no longer to go abroad from land 
to land to preach the gospel. How 
natural would it have been Ibr him 
be desponding, and to feel that ha 
IS leading a useless life. But he 
did not feel thus. He felt that in 
some way he might be doing good. 
Ho was suffering in a good cause, 
and his trials had been brought on 
him by the appointment of G(W. Hfl 
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gave himself to writing letters; he 
talked with all who would come to 
him (Acts xxviii. 3<), 31), and he 
expected to acconnpltsh something 
bv his example in his siifierings. 
The sick, the afflicted, and tlie im- 

Erisoned often feel that they are use- 
S9. TJiey are laid aside from pub- 
lic and active life, and they feel that 
they are livbg in vain. But it is 
not so. The long imprisonment of 
Jtdm Bun^an — so mysterious to him 
and to his friends — was tlie means 
of producing- the Pilgrim's Progress, 
now translated into more tlinn twen- 
ty languages, and already blcsseil to 
tlie solvation of thousands. Tiie 
meekness, and patience, and kind- 
ness of a Christian on a bed of pain, 
may do more for tlie honour of reli- 
gion timn he couM do in a life of 
healtli. It shows tlie sustain bg 
power of the gospel; and this is 
much. It is wiTlh inucli suffering 
to show lo a world what tlie gospel 
can do in supporting the soul in times 
of trial; and he wlio is imprisoned 
or persecuted; he who lies month 
after montli or year after year on a 
bed of languishing, may do more for 
the honour of reli^'ion than by many 
yeais of active lite. 

a There is but ono familyamong 
the friends of God. Ver. 15. They 
Jill have one Father, and all are 
brethren. In heaven and on earth 
they belong to the same tiunily, and 
worship Che same God. Let Chris- 
tians, therefore, first love one an- 
other. Let tliem lay aside all con- 
tention aud strife. Let tliem feel 
that tlioy are brethren — that though 
they belong to djfterent denomina- 
tions, and arc called by dilterent 
names, yet they belong to the same 
femily, and are united under the 
same glorious head. Let them, se- 
condly, realize hoiv highly tliey arc 
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honoured. They belong to the same 
family as tlie angels of light and 
the spirits of just men made perfect. 
It is an lionour to belong to such a 
fcmily; an honour to be a Christian. 
Oh, if we saw this in ils true light, 
how much more honourable woidd 
it be to belong to tliis "tamilj" 
than to belong to the families of (he 
great on earth, and to (a e 
names enrolled with noble, and th 



the love of Christ in ou d pt n 
— to understand more of tl t t 
of that love which lie d f 

us. Vs. 16—19. It is tl ou 
study. It will reward u ff rts. 
There are few Christians— f tl c 
are any — who understa d tl e I 
ness and fulness of th goapcl f 
Christ ; few who have such ok* ated 
views as they might have and should 
iiave of the glory of that gospel. It 
is wonderful tljat they who profess 
to love the Lord Jesus do not study 
tliat system more, and desire more 
to know the heighth, and deptli, and 
length, and breadth of tlic love of 
Christ. True, it passes knowledge. 
We cannot hope fully to fiithoni it in 
this world. But we may know more 
of it tlian we do. We may aspire 
to being filled with all the fulness 
of God. We may long fiir it; pant 
lor it ; strive far it ; pray for it — and 
we shall not strive in vain. Though 
we sliall not attain all we wish; 
tliough there will be an infinity be- 
yond what we can understand in this 
world, yet there will be enough at- 
tained to reward all our efforts, and 
to fill ns with love and joy and peace. 
The love of God our Saviour is in- 
deed an illimitable ocean; but we 
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CHAPTER IV. 



This chapter is 
ment of the practical part of the 
epistle, and is made up, liko the n> 
Diaining chapters, of various exhort- 
ations. It IS m accordance with the 
UbUiil habit of Paul to conduct an 
arifument m his epistles, and then 
to enfirce vanous practical duties, 
either growing out of the argument 
which lie liad mimtained, or, more 
commouly, adapted to some particu- 
lar state of things in the church to 
which he wrote. The points of ex- 
hortation in this chapter are, f 
neral, the tbllowing: 

I. An exliortation to unity. 
1 — 6. He entreats Uiem to walk 
worthy of their vocation (ver. 1) 
sliowB them how it could be done, o 
wliat he meant; and that, in order 
to that, they should show meekness 
and kindness (ver. 3}, and particu- 
larly exhorts them to unity tver. 3) ; 
for they lutd one God, one Saviour, 
one baptism, one religion. Vs. 4 — 6. 

IT. He shows them that God hail 
made ample provision for his people, 
that they might be sound in the 
fiiith, and in unity of life and of doc- 
trine, and need not be driven about 
with every wind of opinion, Va. 7 
— 16. He assures them tliat to every 
Christian is given grace in the Re- 
deemer adapted to his circumstances 
(ver. 7) ; that the Lord Jesus ascend- 
ed to heaven to obtnin gifts for his 
people (vB, fi — 10); that lie liad given 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists 
for the very purpose of impirtini 
instruction, and confinnino' them ir 
tlie fiiith of the gospel (vs. 11, 12) . 
that this was in order thst they 
might attain to tlie highest elevation 
in christian knowledge and piety 
(ver. 13) ; and particularly that tiiey 
might not be driven to and fro, and 
carried about witli every wind of 
doctrine. Vs. 14—16. 
III. IlEtving these 



made for their knowledge and piety, 
he exhorts them not to live as the 
heathen around them lived, h«t to 
show that they were under a better 
influence. Vs. 17—31. Their un- 
derstanding was darkened, ond they 
src alienated from the lilfe of God, 
true religion (ver. 19); they were 
St feeling, and were given over to 
every form of sensuality. Ver. 19. 
The Ephesians, however, had been 
taught a different thing (vs. 20, 21), 
and tlie apostle exhorts them to lay 
aside everything pertaining to theu- 
former coursB of life, and to beccane 
lioUy conformed to the principles 
of the new man. Vs. 22—24. 

IV. lie exhorts them to perform 
particular christian duties, and to 
put away certain evils, of which they 
and all olliers were in danger. Vs. 
25 — 32. In particular, he entreata 
them to avoid lying (ver. 25) ; anger 
(ver. 26); tliell (ver. 29); corrupt 
and corrupting conversation (ver, 
29) ; grieving tlio Holy Spirit (ver. 
30); bitterness, evil-speaking, and 
malice (ver. 31) ; and entreats them 
to manifest in their intercourse with 
each other a spirit of kindness and 
forgiveness. Ver. 32. 

1. T. therpfire. In view of the 
great and glorious truths which God 
has revealed, and of the grace which 
he iitts manifested towards you who 
are Gentiles. See the previous 
chapters. The sense of the word 
'therefore' — ocv — in this place, ie, 
' Such being your exalted privileges ; 
since God lias done so much for you; 
since he has revealed for you such a 
glorious system; since he has be- 
stowed on you the honour of calling 
you into his kin^om, and making 
you partakers of his mercy, I entreat 
you to live in accordance with these 
elevated privileges, and to show 
your sense of his goodness by de- 
voting your all to his service.' The 
force of the word "/," they would 
all feci. It waa the appeal and ex- 
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hortation of the founder of their 
chttrch — of their spiritual felhei 
of one who hail eiidured much for 
them, and who was now in bonds 
on account of his devotion to the 
welfare of the Gentile world. — 
% Tke prisaner of the Lord. Marg., 
in. It means, tluit he was now 
a, prisoner, or in confinement in the 
cousfi of the Lord ; and he rega.rded 
himself as having been made a pri- 
soner because the Lord had so will- 
ed and ordered it. He did not feel 
particularly that ho was the prisoner 
of Nero; he was bound and kept 
-d wille " ■ 

Notes ofl ch. iii. 1. If Beseech you 
that ye walk worthy. That you live 
as becomes those who iiave been 
called in this manner into the king- 
dom of God. The word walk is 
often used to denote life, conduct, 
&c. See Notes on Rom. iv. 12; vi. 
4. 3Cor. V. 7. % Of the vocation. 
Of tlie calling — rijf inJimaf. This 
word properly means a call, or an 
invitation — as to a banquet. Hence 
it means that divine invitatbn or 
calling by which Christians are in- 
troduced into the privileges of the 
gospel. The word is tranflated caH- 
ing in Rom. xi. 29. 1 Cor. L 26 ; 
vilSO. Eph-i. 18; iv. 1.4. PhiL 
iii. 14. 3 Thess. i. 11. 2 Tim. L 
9. Heb. iii. 1. 2 Pet. i. 10. It 
does not elsewhere occur. The 
sense of the word, and the agency 
employed in calling us, are well ex- 
pressed in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism. "EHectuai calling is the 
work of God's Spirit, whereSj[ con- 
vincmg us of our sin and misery, 
enl ightenmg our minds in the know- 
ledge of Christ, and renewing onr 
wilL, he doth persuade and enable 



that ye walk • worthy of the vo- 
cation wherewith ye are called. 



us to embrace Jesus Christ freely 
offered lo us in the gospel." Tina 
calling or vocation is through (he 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and is 
his appropriate work on tlie human 
heart It consists eseentially in in- 
fluencing the mind to turn to God, 
or lo enter into his kingdom. It is 
the exertion of so much influence 
on the mind as is necessary t« se- 
cure the turning of the sinner to 
God. In this all Christians are 
agreed, though there have been al- 
most endless disputes about the 
actual influence exerted, and the 
mode in which the Spirit acts on 
the mind. Some suppose it is by 
"moral suasion;" some by physical 
power ; some by an act ot creation ; 
some by inclining the mind to exert 
its proper powers in a right way, 
and to turn to God. What is tlie 
precise agency employed perhaps 
we are not to expect to be able to 
decide. See John iii. 8. The great, 
the essential point is held, if it be 
maintained that it is by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit that the result is 
secured — and this I suppose to be 
held by all evangelical Christians, 
But though it is by the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, we are not to sup- 
pose that it is without the employ- 
ment of means. It is not literal- 
ly like the act of creation. It is 
preceded and attended with meant 
adapted to the end ; means which 
are almost as various as the indi- 
viduals who are called into the king- 
dom of God. Among those means 
are the following. (1.) Preaching, 
Probably more are called into the 
kingdom by this means than any 
other. It is " God's groat ordinance 
for the salvation of men." It is 
emmently fitted for it. The j>u^{ 
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has higher advantages for acting 
the mind than any other meani 
affecting men. The truths tjiat 
dispensed ; tlie sicredness of the 
place ; the peace and quietness of tiie 
appeals to the 
ce, and the heart 
— all are fitted to afiect men, and 
bring- them to reflection. The Spirit 
makes use of the word preached, but 
iu a great variety of wnys. Some- 
times many are impressed simulta- 
neously; soraetimes the same tnith 
aflecCs one mind while otherti are 
unmoved ; and sometimes truth 
reaches the heart of a sinner which 
he has lieard a hundred times be- 
fore, witiiout being interested. The 
Spirit acts with sovereign power, 
and by laws which have never yet 
been traced out (3.) The events 
of Providence are used to call men 
into his kingdom, God appeals to 
men by laying them on a bed of 
pain, or by requiring them to tbllow 
t, fi-icnd in the stiU and mournlul 
procession to the grave. They feel 
titat they ranst die, and thoy are led 
to ask the question whether tliey are 
peparcd. Much fewer are affected 
in uiis way than we should suppose 
would be tlie case; but still there 
arc moay, in the ag^gate, who can 
trace their hope of heaven to a fit 
of sickness, or to the ileatii of a 
friend. (3.) Conversation is one of 
the means by which sinners are 
called into the kingdom of God. In 
some states of mind, where the 
Spirit has prepared tlie soul like 
mellow ground prepared for the 
eeed, a few moments conversation, 
or a single remark, will do more to 
arrest the attention tlian much 
preaching. (4.) Reading is ofl;en 
the means of calling men into tiie 
kingdom. The Bible is the great 
means — and if wo can get men to 
read that, we have voryi cheeruig 
indications that they will be con- 
verted. The profligate Earl of Ro- 
chester was awakened and led to 



the Saviour by reading a chapter in 
Isaiah. And who can estimate the 
mimber of those who have been con- 
verted by reading Baxter's Call to 
""Unconverted; AUeine's Alarm; 



( Dairy 



r the 



Salisbury Plain! He 
does good who places a good book m 
the way of'a sinner. That motlier 



bfotlier 

probable, who puts a Bible in his 
chest when he goes to sea, or in his 
trunk when iie goes on a journey. 
Never should a son be allowed togo 
from home without one. The time 
will come when, fiir away Irom home, 
he will read iL He will read it 
when his mind is pensive and tender, 
and the Spirit may bear the truth to 
his heart for his conversion. (5.) 
The Spirit calls men into the king- 
dom of Christ by jwesiding over, a^ 
directing in some unseen manner 
their own reflections, or tlic opera- 
tions of their own minds. In some 
way unknown to us, he turns the 
thoughts to tlie past liie ; recalls for- 
gotten deeds and plans ; makes long 
past sins rise to remembrance; and 
overwhelms the mind with conscious 
ffuiit from the memory of crime. 
He holds this power over the soul ; 
and itisamong the most mighty and 
mysterbus of all the influences that 
he has on tlie heart Sometimes — 
a man can hardly tell how — the 
mind will be pensive, sad, melan- 
choly; then conscious of guilt; then 
alarmed at the future. Often, by 
sudden transitions, it will be chang- 
ed from tlie gay to the grave, and 
from the pleasant to the sad; and 
often, unexpectedly to himselfi and 
by associations which he cannot trace 
out, the sinner will find himself re- 
flecting on death, judgment, and 
eternity. It is the Spirit of God that 
leads the mind along. It is not by 
force; not by the violation of its 
laws, but m accordance witli those 
laws, that the mind is thus led along 
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to the eternal world. In such v/aye, 
gild by such inetins, are men ''c«ll- 
eJ" into tlie Jtiii^om of («Td. To 
'walk ivortliy ot tliat calling',' is 
to live as becomes a Cliristidn, an 
heir of glory ; to live as Christ did. 
It is, (1.) To bear our religion witli 
UB to all places, companies, employ- 
ments. Not merely to bo a Cliris- 
tjan on the Sabbath, anil at the com- 
munion table, and in our own land, 
but every day, and everywhere, and 
in any land where we may be placed. 
We are to Hue religion, and not 
merely to prnfens it. Wc are to be 
Christians in ttie counting-room, as 
well as in the closet; on tlie fiirm as 
well as ut the communion tjiblc; 
among strangers, and in a foreign 
land, as well as in our own country 
and in the eonctuary. (2.) It is to 
do nothing inconsistent with the 
most elevated Christian character. 
In temper, feeling, plan, wo are to 
give expression lo no emotion, and 
use no language, and perform no 
deed, that shall be inconsistent with 
the most elevated Christian charac- 
ter. (3.) It is to do rifflit always : 
to be just to all; to tell the simple 
truth; to defraud no one; In mam- 
tain a correct standard of morals; 
to be known to be honest. Tliere is 
a, correct standard of character and 
conduct ; and a Christian should be 
a man so living, that we may always 
know exactly tchere to find him. 
He sliould so live, tliat we shall have 
no doubts that, however others may 
act, we sliall find hvn to be the un- 
flinching advocate of temperance, 
chastity, honesty, and of every good 
work — of eveiT plan that is really 
fitted to alleviate human woo, and 
■benefit a dying world. (4.) It is to 
live as one ^onld who expects soon 
to bo in heaven. Such a man will 
feel that the earth is not his homo ; 
that he is a stranger and a pilgrim 



here ; tliat riches, honours, and plea- 
sures are of comparatively little im- 
portance; that lie ought to watch 
and pmy, and tliat he o<ight to be 
holy. A man who feels that he 
may die at any moment, will watch 
and pray, A man who realizes that 
lo-mnrrow he may be in heaven, 
will ffeel that he ought to be holy. 
He who begins a day on earth, feel- 
ing tliat at its close he mav be 
among tlie angels ot" Gcd, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect; 
tliat belbre its close he mny liave 
seen the Saviour glorified, and the 
burning lltrone of God, will fbel tlio 
imporbtnce of living a holy life, and 
of being wholly devoted to tlie ser- 
vice of God. Pure should be the 
eyes that are soon to look on the 
tlirone of God ; pure the hands tliat 
are soon to strike the harps of praise 
in heaven ; pure tlio feet tliat are to 
walk the ' golden streets above.' 

2. With ali timlinem. Humility, 
See Notes on Acts xx. IB, where 
the same Greek wonl is used. Comp. 
also tlie following pkces, where tlie 
■■ Greek word occurs : PhiL ii. 
, in lowliness of mind, let each 
esteem other better tlian them- 
selves;" Coh ii. 18, "in a voluntary 
ftumidV Col, ii, 23 ;iii. 12. I PcL 
V. 5. 'llieword does not elsewhere 
occur in the New Testament The 
idea is, that humility of mind be- 
comes those who are *' called" (ver, 
1). and that we walk wortliy of that 
calling when we evince iL If And 
mepknrss. See Notes on Matt. v. 5. 
Meekness relates to the manner in 
which we receive injuries. We are 
to boar tliom patiently, and not to 
retaliate, or seek revenge. The 
meaning here is, that we adorn the 
gospel when we show its power in 
enabling us to bear injuries without 
anger or a desire of revenge, or 
with a, mild and forgiving spirit. 
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aep2Cor. x.1. Gal. v 23; vi. 1. 
a Tim. ii. 25. Titus iii. 2; where 
tliesameGreckwordoccurs. ^Wilk 
long - suffering, &c. Bearing pa- 
tiently with the foibles, feults, and 
infirmitioB of others. S«e Notes on 
1 Cor. xiii. 4. Tlie virtue here re- 
quired is that which ia to be mani- 
fested in our manner of receiving the 
provocfttiona wliich we meet with 
from oiir brethren. No virtue, per- 
haps, is more frequently demand^ in 
our intercourse with othera. We do 
not so fer with any feliow-travellor 
on the journey of life, before we find 
there is great occasion for its exer- 
cise, lie lias a teroperament difier- 
ent from our own. lie may be san- 
guine, or choleric, or mekncholy; 
while we may be jnat the reverse. 
lie has peculiarities of taste, and 
habits, and disposition, which differ 
mucli from ours. He has his own 
plans and purposes of life, aiid his 
own way and time of doing things. 
He may bo naturally irritable, or he 
may have been so trained that his 
modes of speech and conduct differ 
much from ours. Neighbours have 
occasion to remark this in Ihcir 
neighbours; friends in their friends; 
kindred ui their kindred ; one church- 
member in another. A husband and 
wife — sucli is tlio imperfection of 
human nature — can Hud enough in 
each otiier to embitter life, if Uiey 
choose to magnify imperfections, and 
to become irribited at trifles ; aud 
there is no friendship that may not 
be marred in tliis way, if we will 
" "' Hence, if we would have 



life 1 



»Uily, ■ 



learn to bear and forbear. Wo 
must indulge the friend tiiat ^ve 
love in the little peculiarities of say- 
ing and doing thmgs which may be 
important to hiin, out which may 
be of little moment to us. Like 
children, we must suffer each one 
to build his play-house in his own 
way, and not quarrel with him be- 
cause be does not think our way the 



best. All usefulness, and all com- 
fort, may he prevented by an unkind, 
a sour, a crabbed temper of mind — 
a mind tliat can bear with no differ- 
ence of opinion or temperament A 
spirit of fault-finding; an unsatisfied 
temper; a constant irritability; lit- 
tle inequalities in the look, the teoi- 
per, or the manner ; a brow cloudy 
and dissatisfied — your husband or 
your wife cannot tell why — will 
more tlian neutralize all the eooA 
you can do, and render life anything 
but a blessing. It is in such gentle 
and quiet virtues as meekness and 
jbrbearance, that the happiness and 
usefulness of life consist, Sir more 
tlian in brilliant eloquence, in splen- 
did talent, or illustrious deeds that 
shall send the name to future times. 
It is the bubbling spring which fiows 
gently; the little rivulet which glides 
through the meadow, and which ni 



swollen flood or the roaring cataract. 
Nia^a excites our wonder; and we 
stand amazed at the power and 
jH'eatnese of God there, as he 'poura 
It from )m liollow hand.' But one 
Niagara is enough for a continent or 
a world; while that same world 
needs thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of silver foimtains, and gently 
flowing rivulets, that shall water 
evoty fiirm, and every meadow, and 
every garden, and that shall flow on, 
nvnjy day and every night, with 
their gentle and quiet beauty. So 
with the acts of our lives. It is not 
by great deeds only, like those of 
Howard — not by great suflferings 
only, like those of the martyrs — that 
good is to be done ; it is by the daily 
and quiet virtues of lifii — the chris- 
tian temper, the meek forbearance, 
the spirit of forgiveness in the hus- 
band, the wife, the fiither, the mo- 
ther, the brother, tlie sister, tiie 
friend, the neighbour— that good is 
to he done ; ai^ in this all may be 
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y f he SpiHl. A 

n ness of spirit. 

the fact that 

y pir t ; but it refers 
to un y an' n of confidence, 
of love. It means that Christians 
riiould be united in temper and af- 
fection, and not be split up into Ac- 
tions and parties. Ittnaj be implied 
here,as is undoubtedly true, tjiat such 
a unity would be produced only by the 
Holy Spirit; and Uiat, as there vms 
but one Spirit which had acted on 
their hearts (o renew them, they ought 
to evince the same feelings and views. 
There was occasion among the Ephe- 
sians for this exhortation; for they 
were composed of Jews and Gentiles, 
and there might be danger of divi- 
sions and strifes, as there had been 
in other churches. There is always 
occasion for such an exhortation ; 
for (].) unifyof feeling is eminently 
desirable to honour the gospel (see 
Notes on John xvii. 21) ; and (2.) 
there is always danger of discord 
where men are brought togethei 
one society. There are so many 
difierent tastes and habits; tlierc is 
such a variety of intellect and feel- 
ing; the modes of education have 
been so various, and the tempem- 
ment may be so difFerenf, that there 
is constontdanger of division. Hence 
the subject is so often dwelt on in 
the Scriptures (see Notes on 1 Cor. 
ii. s»\.), and hence there is so much 
need of caution and of care in the 
chiurhes. IT In the bond of peace. 
This was to he by the cultivatLon 
of that peaceful temper which brnds 
all together. The American In 
dians usually spoke ol peace as a 
'chain of fnon^np' «hich was In 
be kept bright. The meaning here 
is, tfmt they should be bound or 
united together m the sentiments 
and afTections of peai^o It i! 



4 There is one body and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in 
hope of your calling ; 



: external unity ; it is not a mere 
unity of creed ; it is not a mere 
unity in the forms of public worship; 
it is such as the Holy Spirit pro- 
duces in the hearts of Christiana, 
when he fills them all with the same 
love, and joy, and peace in believ- 
ing. The following verses contain 
the reasons for this. 

4. There is one body. One church 
— for so the word body means here — 
denoting the body of Christ See 
Notes on Rom, xii. 5. Comp. Notes 
on Eph. i. 23. The meaning here 
is, that as there is really but one 
church on earth, there ought to be 
unity. The church is, at present, 
divided into man^ denominations. 
It has different forms of worship, 
and different rites and ceremonies. 
It embraces those of different com- 
plexions and ranks in life, and it 
cannot be denied that there aro 
oflen unhappy contentions and jeal- 
ousies in different parts of tliat 
church. Still, tliere is but one — 
"one holy, catholic (i. e., tmivermt) 
church; and tliat church should 
feel that it is one. Christ did not 
come to redeem and save different 
churches, and to give them a differ- 
ent place in heaven. He did not 
come to save the Episcopal commu- 
nion merely, or the Presbyterian or 
the Methodist communions only; 
nordidheleavethe world tofitupfor 
(hem difierent mansions m heaven. 
He did not come to save merely the 
black man, or the red, or the white 
mnn; nor did he leave tlie world 
\o set up for them separate man- 
sions in f^e skies. He came that he 
might cdlGct uito one community a 
multitude of every complexion, and 
from every land, and unite them 
m one great brotherhood on earth, 
and ultimately assemble them in the 
samo heaven. The church is one. 
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Every sincere Christian Is a irother 
in tbat churcli, and has an equal 
rig-ht with aU others to its privile 
Being one by the design of the 
viour, tliey should be one in feeli 
and every Christian, no matter what 
his rank, should be ready to liaiJ 
every other Christian as a fellow- 
heir of heaven. % One Spiril. The 
Holy Spirit There is one and the 
selfsame Spirit that dweJls in the 
church. The same Spirit has awak- 
enedall; enlightened all ; convicted 
all; converteJall. Wherever they 
may be, and wlioever, yet there has 
been eubsbintially the same work of 
the Spirit on the heart of every 
Christian. There arc circumstantial 
difierences arising from diversities 
of temperament, disijosicion, and edu- 
catbn ; tlicre may be a dil^rence in 
the deptli and power of his opera- 
tions on the soul ; there may be a 
diflerence in the degree of convic- 
tion for sin and in tRe evidence of 
conversion, but still there are the 
same operations on the heart essen- 
tially, produced by tlie same Spirit. 
See Notes oa 1 Cor. xii. 6—11. All 
tlie gifts of prayer, and of preach- 
ing; all the zeal, the ardour, the 
love, the self^lenial in the church, 
are produced by the same Spirit. 
There sliould bo, therefore, anily. 
The church is united in the agency 
by which it is saved; it siiomd be 
united in the feelings which influ- 
ence its merabere. % Even as ye 
are called. See ver. 1. The sense 
is, ' there is one body and one spirit, 
in like manner as there is one hope 
resulting from your calling,' The 
same notion of oneness is found in 
relation to each of these thin^ 
If In one hope of your calling. In 
one hope resulting from your being 
called into his kingdiMn, On the 
meaning of the word ftnpe, see Notes 
on ch. ii. 12. The meaning here is, 
that Christians have the same hope, 
and they should therelbre be one. 
They are looking forward to the 



same heaven; they hope for the 
same happiness beyond the grave. 
It is not as on earth among the peo- 
ple of the world, where there is a 
variety of hopes — where one hopes 
for pleasure, and another for honour, 
and another for gain; but there is 
the prospect of the same inexhausti- 
ble joy. This knpe is fitted to pro- 
mote union. There is no rivalry — 
for there is enough for all. Hope on 
earth does not always produce union 
and harmony. Two men hope to 
obtain the same oflice ; two students 
hope to obtain the same honour in 
coUoge ; two rivals hope to obtain 
the same hand in marriage — and the 
consequence is jealousy, contention, 
and strife. The reason is, that but 
one can obtain the object Not so 
with the crown of life — with the re- 
wards of heaven. All may obtain 
that crown ; all may share those re- 
wards. How con Christians contend 
in an angry manner with each other, 
when the hope of dwelling in the 
same heaven swells their bosoms 
and animates their hearts ' 

5. One Lord. This evidently re- 
fers \o tlie Lord Jesus. The " Spirit" 
is mentioned in the previous verse ; 
the Father in the verse following. 
On the application of the woM 
" Lord" to the Saviour, see Notes on 
Acts i, 24. The argument here is, 
that there ought to be unili/ among 
Christians, because tliey Imve one 
Lord and Saviour. They have not 
diflerent Saviours adapted to differ- 
ent classes; not one for the Jew and 
another for the Greek ; not one for 
tlie rich and another for the poor ; 
not one for the bond and another for 
the free. There is but one. He be- 
longs in common to all as thoir Sa- 
"; and he has a right to rule 

. . one as much as over another. 
There is no better way of promoting 
among Christians than by re- 
ng them that they have the 
same Saviour. And when jealousies 
and heart-burnings arise; or when 
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5 One Lord,onefaith,oiie baptism, 6 One God and Father of all, 

they are disposed to contend about 
ttitles ; when they magnify unim- 

Cnl matters uiitii tiiey ore in 
_ er of rending the clmrch asun- 
der, let them Ibel that they have one 
Locd and Saviour, and they will lay 
aside their contentions and be one 
again. Jjet two men who have ne- 
ver seen each other before, meet in 
& distant land, and feel that tiiey have 
the same Redeemer, and their hearts 
will mingle 



that which binds them to ceuntiy or 
home; and tlioiigh of different na- 
tions, complejfions, or habits, they 
will feel that they arc one. Why 
should contentions ever arise be- 
tween those who have the same Re- 
deemerl \ One faith. The same 
belieE That i^ eiUier the belief of 
the same doctrines, or laith of tlie 
eame nature in the heart. Thewonl 
may be taken in either sense. I see 
no reason why it should not include 
both here, or be used in the widest 
Eense. If so used, it means that 
Christians sliould bo united because 
tiiey hold the same groat doctrines ; 
and also, because they have the same 
confidence in the Redeemer in their 
hearts. Tjiey hold the same system 
as distinguished from Judaism, Pa- 
ganism, Mohammedanism, Deism; 
and tliey ^ould, therefore, be one. 
They have the same trust in Christ, 
as a living, practical principle — and 
they should, thercfcro, be one. They 
may diSer in otlier attachments; in 
temperament; in pursuit; inprofes- 
eioTis in life — but they have a com- 
mon faith — and tliey should bo one. 
^ One baptism. This does not affirm 
tiiat there is one mode of baptism, 
but it refers to the thing itself. 
They are all baptized in the name 
of the same Fatlier, Saviour, Sancti- 
fier. They have all in this manner 
been consecrated unto God, and de- 



sprinkling, they have all been bap- 
tized with water; whether it is done 
in adult years, or in inRincy, the 
same solemn act has been perlbrmed 
on all — the act of consecration to 
tlie Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost This passage cannot be ad- 
duced to prove that only one mode 
of bsfdism is lawliil, unless it can 
be sliown tliat the thing referred to 
here was the mode and not lite Iking 
itself; and unless it can be proved 
that Paul meant to build Ills argu- 
ment for the unity of Christians on 
the &ct that the same form was 
used in their baptism. But this ia 
evidently not the point of his argu- 
moitt The argument is, that tliere 
was really but one baptism — not 
that tiiere was but one mode of bap- 
tism. I could not use this argument 
in this form, 'Christians should be 
one because they Jiave been all bap- 
tised bi/ sprinklinff ,-' and yet the 
argument would bo just as forcible 
as to use it in tliis form, 'Christians 
should be one because tiiey have all 
been baptised by immersion.' There 
is one baptism, not one mntle of bap> 
tism; and no man has a right to as- 
sume that there can be but one mode, 
and then apply tliis passage to tliat. 
The essential thing in the argument 
before us is, tliat there has been a 
the Father, the Son, 



ailment is one tiiat will be felt by 
all who have been devoted to God 
by baptism. They have taken the 
sumo vows upon Uiem. They have 
consecrated Uiomselves to the same 
God. They have made the same 
solemn profcssionof religion. Watei" 
has been applied to one and all a!) 
the emblem of the purifying mflit- 
encesof the Holy Spirit; and Imv 
ing been thus initiated in a solemt) 
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who is above all, and through all, 
"and in jou all. 

manner mto the same profession of 
reli^mn, they should be one. 

6 One Gml. The same God; 
therefore there should be unity. 
Were there many gods to be wor- 
shipped, there couldhe no more hope 
of unity than there is among the 
worshippers of Mammon and Bac- 
chus, and iJie various olJier idols that 
men set up. Men who htive differ- 
ent pursuits, and difiercnt objects of 
enpreme affection, can be expected 
to hive no union. Men who wor- 
ship many gods, cannot hope to be 
united. Their afiections are direct- 
ed to different objects, and there is 
no liarmony or sympathy of feeling. 
But where there is one supreme ob- 
ject of attachment, there may be 
expected to be unity. The children 
of a family that arc devoted to a 
parent, will he united amon" them- 
selves; and the feet that all Chris- 
tians have the same great object of 
worship, should constitute a strong 
bond of union among themselves — 
a chain always kept Dright. 1| The 
Father of alt One Gm who is tlie 
Father of all ; that is, who is a com- 
mmi Fiithertoallwhobelieve. That 
tliis refers to the Father, in contra- 
distinction from the Son and the 
Holy Spnit, seems evident The 
Spirit and the Son arc mentioned in 
the previous verses. But the feet 
that the "Father of ail" is men- 
tioned as "God," does not prove 
that tlie Spirit and the Son are not 
also endowed with divine attributes. 
That question is to be determined 
by tlie attributes ascribed to the Son 
and the Holy Spirit in other places. 
All sincere Christians worship one 
God, and b«t one. But they suppose 
tliat this one God subsists as F^Uier, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, united in a 
mysterious manner, and constituting 
THi! one God, and that there is no 
other God. That the Father is di- 
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7 But unto every one of tts is 



vine, they all hold, as Paul affirms 
here ; that tlio Son and the Holy 
Spirit are also divine, they also liold. 
See Notes cm John i. Heb. i. Pliil. 
ii. 6. Rom. ix. 5. The meaning 
here is, that God is the common Fa- 
ther of all his people — of the rich 
and the poor; the bond and the free; 
the learned and the unlearned. He 
is no respecter of persons. Nothing 
would tend more to overcome the 
prejudices of colour, rank, and 
wealth, than to feel that we all have 
one Father; and that we are all 
equally the objects of his fevour. 
Comp. Notes on Acts xviL 26. 
% H'A» is almve all. Who is su- 
preme ; who presides over all things. 
^ And through all. He pervades 
universal nature, and his agency is 
seen everywhere. % And in ynit 
all. There is no one in whose heart 
he does not dwell. You are his 
temple ; and he abides in you. See 
ch. ii. 23. Notes, 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
The ailment here is, that as the 
same God dwelt in every heart, they 
ought to be one. See this ar^ment 
beautifully expressed in the Saviour's 
prayer, John xvii. 21. Comp. John 
xiv. Zi. 

7. But vnlo every one of ws. 
Every Christian. If '" gi^en grace. 
The fi.vour of God ; meaning here, 
that God had bestowed npon each 
sincere Christian the means of living 
as he ought to do, and had in his 
gospel made ample provision that 
Uiey might walk worthy of their vo- 
cation. What are the endowments 
thus given, the apostle slates in tlie 
following verses. The grace re- 
ferred to here, most probably means 
the gracious in^aences of Ike Hnlg 
Spirif, or his operations on the heart 
in connection with the use of the 
means which God has appointed. 
IT According to Ihe measure of the 
gift of Christ. Grace is bestowed 
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given grace according to the i 
sure " of tlie gift of Christ. 

upon all true Christians, riuI all 
have enough to enable them to live 
a life of holiness. Yet we are taught 
here, (1-) That it is a gift. It ' 
bestouxd on us. It is not what 
originated by ourselves. (2.) It 
by a certain taeasare. It is not ui 
limited, and without rule. There 
is a wise adeptation ; an imparting- 
it by a certain rule. The same grace 
19 not given to all, but to all is given 
enough to enable them to liv ' ' 
they ought to live. (3,) That 
sure is the gift of Christ, or what is 

fiven in Christ. It comes tlirough 
im. It is what he has purchased 
what he has obtained by his merits 
All have enough for the purposes for 
which God has calleil them into his 
kingdom ; but tliere are not tiie i 
endowments conferred on all. f 
have srace given them to qualify 
tliem for the ministry ; some lo b 
apostles ; some to be martyrs ; som 
In make them eminent as publi 
bcne&ctors. All tliis has been ob- 
tained by Christ ; and one should 
not complain that another has i 
distinguished endowments than he 
lias. Conip. Notes on Rom. xii. 3. 
John i. 16. 

9. Wherefore he saith The 
word "he" is not in the original; 
and it may mean 'the Scripture 
saitli," or 'God saith.' The point 
of the argument here is, that Chrisl, 
when he ascended to heaven, ob- 
tained certain gifts for men, and 
that those gifts are bestowed upon 
his people in accordance with this. 
To prove tiiat, he adduces this pas- 
safe from Ps. Ixviii. 18. Much per- 
plexity has been fclt in regard to 
the principle on which Paul quotes 
this Psalm, and applies it to the as- 
cension of the Redeemer. The 
Psalm seems to have been composed 
•a of removing the ark 
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8 Wherefore he saith, '' When 



of the covenant from Kirjath-jearim 
to Mount Zion. 'Z Sam. vL 1, eeq. 
It is a song of triumph, celebrating 
the victories of Jehovah, and par- 
ticularly the victories which had 
been achieved when the ark was at 
the head of the army. It appears 
to have no rektion to the Messiah ; 
nor would it probably occur to any 
one on reading it, that it referred K> 
his ascension, unless it had been so 
quoted by the apostle. Great difH- 
culty has been felt, therefore, in de- 
termining on what principle Paul 
applied it to the ascension of tlic 
Redeemer. Some have supposed 
that the Psalm had a primary refer- 
ence to the Messiah ; some tliat it 
referred to him in onl)[ a secondary 
sense; some that it is applied to 
him by way of ' accommodation,' and 
some that he merely uses tlie words 
as adapted to express his idea, as a 
man adoptswords which are familiar 
to him, and wliich will express his 
thoughts, though not meaning lo 
say that tlie words had any such re- 
ference originally. Storr supposes 
that the words were used by tlie 
Epheaian Christians in their kymns, 
and that Paul quoted them as con- 
taining a sentiment which was ad- 
mitted among them. This is possi- 
ble I but it is mere conjecture. It 
has been also supposed tliat tiio 
tabernacle was a type of Christ ; 
and that the whole Psalm, therefore, 
having original reference to the ta- 
bernacle, might be yiplied to Christ 
as the antitype. But this is both 
conjectural and fanciful. On the 
various modes adopted to account 
for the difficulty, the reader may 
consult Rosenmiiller in loc. To mo 
it seems plain that the PsaJm had 
original reference to the bringing up 
the ark to Mount Zion, and is a 
triumphal song. In the song or 
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CHAPTER IV. 87 

Q high, he led ' captivity captive, and gave gifia 



Psalm, the poet shows why God 
lo be praised — on account of liis 
greatness, and his lienignity to men. 
Vs. 1—6. He then recounts the 
doings of God in former times — par- 
ticularly his conducting' his people 
through the wilderness, and the fact 
that hia enemies were discomfited 
before him. Vs. 7—12. AU liiis 
refers lo the God, the B3Tnbols of 
whose presence were on the taber- 
nacle, and accompanying the ark. 
He then speaks of the various for- 
tunes that had befiillen the ark of 
the covenant. It had lain among 
the pots,ver. 13, yet it had formerly 
been white as snow when God Ecat- 
tured kings by it. Ver. 14. Ho then 
(peaks of the hill of God — tJie Mount 
Zion to which the ark was abont to 
be removed, and says that it In an 
"high hill" — 'high as tlie hills of 
Bashan,' the hill where God desired 
to dwell for ever. Vor. 16. God is 
then introduced as ascending that 
hill, encompassed with thousands of 
angels, as in Mount Sinai ; and tlie 
poet says timt, in doing it, lie had 
triumphed over his enemies, and liad 
led captivity captive. Vcr. 18. The 
&ct that the ark of God thus ascend- 
d the hill of Zion, tlie pit 
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3 its 



permanent abode, no i 
ried about at the head of armies ; 
was the proof of its triumph. It had 
made evorythin* captive. It had 
subdued every foe; and its ascent 
there would be the means of obtain- 
ing invaluable gifts for men. Mercy 
and truth would go fbrtli from that 
mountain ; and the true religion 
would spread abroad, even (o the 
rebellious, as the results of the tri- 
umph of God, whose symbol was 
over the tabernacle and the ark. The 
placing the ark there was the proof of 
permanent victory, and would be con- 
nected with most important benefits 
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to men. The 'ascending 
therefore, in the Psalm, i 
seems to me, to the ascent of the 
symbol of the Divmo Presence ac- 
companyingthe ark on Mount Zion, 
or to the placing it * on high' above all 
its foes. The remainder of the Psalm 
corresponds with this view. This 
ascent of the ark on Mount Zion ; 
this evidence of its triumjrfi over all 
the foes of God ; this permanent re- 
sidence of the ark there ; and this 
fiict tliat its being establisjied there 
would be followed witii the bestow- 
mcnt of invaluable gifts to men, 
might be regarded as a beautipui, 
&MBI.GM of the ascension of the Re- 
deemer to heaven. There were 
strong points of resemblance. He 
also ascended on high. His ascent 
was the proof of victory over his 
foes. Ho went there for a perma- 
nent abode. And his ascensicn was 
connected with the bestowmont of 
important blessings lo men. It is as 
such emblematic language, I sup- 
pose, that tiie apostle makes the qno- 
tation. It did not originally refer to 
this; but the events were so similar 
in many points, that the one would 
suggest the other, and the same lan- 
guage would describe botli. It was 
language fiimiliar to the apostle ; 
language that would aptly express 
his thoughts, and language that was 
lot improbably appli^ to the ascen- 
lion of the Redeemer by Christians 
it that time. The phrase, therefore, 
he saith' — )if j(i — or ' it saith,' or 
the Scripture saith,' means, 'it is 
a.id ;' or, ' this language will proper- 
ly express the fact under considero- 
• -in, to wit, that there is grace given 
each one of us, or that the means 
e furnished by the Redeemer for 
to lead holy lives.' 1[ When he 
ascended tip on high. To lieaven. 
The Psalm is, ' Thou hast ascended 
high.' Comp. Eph. i 23, 33. 
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9 (Now that he ascended, what 
is it but that be also descended 
first into the loiver parts of the 



if lie led cujitiiiily capHve. The 
meaning' of this in the I'salm is,thE 
he triumphed over his (bee. The 
margin is, ' a mullitude of caplivps. 
But this, I think, is not quite the 
idea. It is language derived trom 
a conqueror, who not only maJtos 
captives, but who makes captives of 
those who were then prisoners, and 
who conducts tbem as a part of his 
triumphal procession. He not only 
subdues his enemy, but he leads his 
captives in triumph. The allusion 
is to the public triumphs of conquer- 
ors, especially as celebrated among 
the Romans, in which captives wer" 
led in chains (Tacitus, Ann. xii. 38; 
and to the custom in such triumph 
of distributing presents among the 
soldiers. Comp. also Judges v. 80, 
where it appears that this was also 
an early custom in otiier nations. 
Bnriier, in Rob. Alt u. neu. Moi^n- 
land, in loc. When Christ ascend- 
ed to heaven, he triumphed over all 
his iocs. It was a complete victory 
over the malice of the great enemy 
of God, and over those who had 
sought his life. But he did more. 
He rescued those who were the cap- 
tives of Satan, and led them in tri- 
umph. Man was held by Sataii as 
a prisoner. His chains were around 
him. Christ rescued the captive 
prisoner, and designed to make him 
a part of his triumphal procession 
into heaven, that thus the victory 
might be complete — triumphing not 
only over the great foe himself, but 
swelling his procession with iJie at- 
tending h<BCa of those who had hefn 
the captives of Satan, now rescued 
andredeemeil. "i And fiaveaifi suit- 
lomen. Suchas he specifies inver.ll. 
9. Noui that }ie ascended. That 
is, it is affirmed jo the Psalm that he 
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10 He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up far 
above all heavens, that he might 
' fiU all things.) 



asrended — " Thou hast ascended on 
high." This implies tliat there must 
have been a previous Jwcent ,■ or, as 
applicable to the Messiah, 'it is a 
truth that he previously descended.' 
» is by no means certain that Paul 
meant to say that the word 'ascend- 
ed' demonstrated that tliere must 
have been a previous descent; hut 
ho probably means that in tlic case 
of Christ iltere was, in fact, a de- 
scent into the lower parts of tlie 
earth first The language here 
used will appropriately express his 
descent to earth. If Into the lower 
P'lTts of the earth. To the lowest 
state of humiliation. This seems to 
lie the fair meaning of the words. 
Heaven stands opposed to eartli. 
One is above; the other is be- 
neath. From the one, Christ de- 
scended to the other; and he come 
not only In the earth, bul he stooped 
to the mo^ humble condition of hu- 
manity here. See Phil. ii. 6—8. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. xliv. '23. Some 
have understood thisof tlie grave; 
others of tlie region of departed spi- 
rits; but these interpretations do not 
seem to be necessary. It is tlie 
eoTik itself that stailds in contrast 
with the heavens; and the idea is, 
that the Redeemer descended from 
his lofty eminence in heaven, and 
became a man of humble rank and 
condition, Comp. Ps. cxxxix. 15. 
10. ffe that descended ia the same 
so that ascendfd. The same Re- 
deemer came down from God, and 
itemed to him. It was not a dif- 
ferent being, but the same. If Far 
above all heavens. See Notes on 
ch. i. 20—23. Comp. Heb. vii. 26. 
He is gone above tlie visible hea- 
vens, and has ascended into tlic 
highest abodes of bliss. See Notea 
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11 And ■ he gave some, apos- 
les ; and some, prophets ; and 
;ome, evangT?hsts ; and some, pas- 
ors and teachers : 



on 2 Cor. xii. 2. f" T/uU he mitf/it 
Jilt all things. Marg.,/up. the 
meaning is, " tliat ho might fill all 
things by his influence, and direct 
und overrule all by his wisdom and 
power," Doddridge. See Notes mi 
clL i 23. 

11. And he frave some, aposlles. 
He gave some tu be aposUes. The 
object here is to show tliut ho has 
mado ample provision for the exten- 
Bion and edification of his church. 
On the meaning of the word apos- 
tles, ami on tlieir appointment by 
the Saviour, see Notes on Matt. x. 
I. % And some, prophets. He ap- 
pointed some to De prophets. See 
Notes on Rom. xiL 7. 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; 
xiv. 1. % And some, evangelists. 
See Notes on Acts xxl. 8. Comp. 
2 Tiin. iv. 5. Tlie word does not 
elsewhere occur in tlie New Testa- 
ment, Wliat was the precise office 
<£ the evangelist in the primitive 
church, it is now impossible to deter- 
mine. The evangelist may have 
been one whose main btistness was 
preaching, and who was not particu- 
larly eni;aged in the government of 
thc'chnrclu The word properly means 
' a me33eQ?er of good tidings i' and 
Robinson (Lex.) supposes tlrnt it de- 
notes a mmister oi the gospel who 
was not located in any place, but 
who travelled as a missbnary to 
preach the gospel, and to found 
churches. The word is so used now 
by many Christians; but it cannot 
be proved that it is so used in tlie 
New Testament. An explanation 
of the words which here occur may 
bo found in Neandor on the Primi- 
tive Church, in the Biblical Reposi- 
tory, vol. iv. p. 25S, SCO. The of- 
fice was distinct (rom uiat of the 
pastor, the teacher, and tiie prophet ; 



13 For the perfecting' of the 
JinL*, for the work of the minis- 



and was manifestly an office in wiiicli 
preaching was the main tiling, 
ir And some pastors. Literally 
shepherds — itMuitaf. Comp. MatL 
is. 36; XXV. 32; xxvi. 81. Mark 
vi. 34 ; xiv. 27. Luke ii. 8. 15. la 
20. John X. 2. 11, 12. 14. 16, where 
it is rendered shepherd, and shep- 
herds ; also ikh. xiii. W. IPet-ii. 
25. In MatL xxvl 31. Mark xiv. 
27. Hob. xiii. 20. 1 Pet. ii. 25, it 
is applied to the Lord Jesus as the 
great shepherd of the flock — the 
churdi. It is rendered pastors raily 
in tiie place before us. The worn 
is given to ministers of the gospel 
with obvious Mjpriety, and with 
great beauty. They are to exercise 
Hie same watclifidness and care over 
the people of their charge which a 
shoplierd docs over his flock. Comp. 
Notes on John xxi. 15, 16. TJie 
meaning here is, tliat Christ exer- 
cised a special care for his church 
by appointing pastors who would 
watch over it as a shoplierd does 
over his flock. IT And teachers. See 
Notes on Rom. xii. 7. 

12. For the perfecting of Ike 
saints. On the meaning of the word 
here rendered perfecting — jtoiop- 
tuifviii — see Notes on 2 Cor. xiii. 9. 
it properly refers to the restoring of 
anything to its place; then putting 
in order, making complete, &c. Here 
it means that these various officers 
were appointed in order tliat every- 
thing in the church might be well 
arranged, or put into its proper place ; 
or that the church might be com- 
plete. Itts thatChristiansmayhave 
every possible advantage for bocoiw 
ing complete in love, and knowledgci 
anil ordor. 1 For the teork of Ike 
miiiinlri/. All th^e are engaged in 
tiie work of the ministry, though in 
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13 Till we all come ' in the 
unity " of the faith, and of the 
kuowlcdg^e of the Son of God; 



different departments. Tageth* 
they constituted the minislry by 
which CIiriBt meant to establish and 
edify the church. Ali tJiese offices 



had a) 



t that t 






all were proper; thouffh it is clear 
that tliey were not all desicned to 
be permanent. The apostolic oiBce 
was of course to cease with the death 
of those who were Iht witnesses of 
the life and doctrines of Jesus (comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1) ; the office of 
prnpkets was to cease with the ces- 
Bation of inspiration; and in like 
manner it is possible that tlic office 
of teacher at evangelist might be 
suspended, as circumstances mig'ht 
demand. But is it not clear from 
this that Christ did not appoint mere- 
ly three orders of clergy to be per- 
manent in the church! Here are 
five, orders enumerated, and in 1 
Cot. xii. 28, there are eight men- 
tioned; and how can it fe demon- 
strated that the Saviour intended IJiat 
there should be tkree only, and tliat 
they should be permanent? The 
presumption is rather tliat he meant 
that there should be but one perma- 
nent order of ministers, though the 
departments of their labour might 
be varied according tocircumstances, 
and though there might be helpers, 
as occasion should demand. In (bund- 
ing churches among the heathen, 
and in instructing and governing 
them there, there is need m reviving 
nearly all the offices of teacher, 
helper, evangelist, &c., which Paul 
has enumerated as actually existing 
in hia time. IT Fur the edifying: 
For building it up ; that is, in the 
knowledge of the truth, and in piety. 
See Notes on Rom. xiv. 19. ^ The 
body of Christ. The church. See 
Notes on ch. i. 33. 

13. Till tee aU come. Till all 



unto a perfect ' i 
measure of the ' 
fulness of Christ : 



Christians arrive at a state of com- 
plete unity, and to entire perfection. 
IT 1» the unity of the faith, Marg. 
into. Tlie meaning is, till we all 
hold the same trot&, and have the 
same confidence in the Son of God. 
See Notes on John xvii. 21—23. 
IT And of the knowledge of the Son 
of God. That tJiey might attain to 
the same practical acquamtancc with 
the Son of God, and might thus 
come to the maturity of Christian 
piety. See Notes on ch. iii. 10. 
i[ Unto a perfect man. Unto a com- 
plete man. This figure is obvious. 
The apostle compares their condi- 
tion tlien to a state of childliood. 
The perfect man here refers to the 
man grown up — the man of mature 
life. He says that Clirist had ap- 
pointed pastors and teachers that tho 
in&nt church might be conducted to 
maturity ; or become strong — like a 
man. He does not refer to tlic doc- 
trine of tinless perfection — but to 
tlie state of manhood as compared 
with that of childhood — a state of 
strength, vigotir, wisdom, when the 
full growth should be attained. See 
1 Cor. xiv. 30. t Unto the measure 
of the stature. Marg. or age. The 
word stature expresses the idea. It 
refers to the growth of a man. The 
stature to be attained to was that of 
Christ. He was the standard — not 
in size, not in age, but in moral clia- 
racter. The measure to be reached 
was Christ; or we are to grow tUl 
we become like him. If Of the ful- 
ness of Christ. See Notes on ch. 
i. 23. The phraBC ' the measure of 
the fulness,' means, probably, the 
' fiill measure'— by a form of con- 
struction that is cranmon in tlie He- 
brew writings, where two nouns are 
so used that one is to be rendered a^ 
an adjective — as trees of greatness 
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14 That we henceforth be no wind of doctrine, by the sleight 
nore children, tossea to and fro, of men, and cunning craflinesa, 
lad carried " aboul with every whereby liey lie in wait to de- 



— meaning "rent trees. Hero it 
raeaim, that they should eo advance 
in piely and knowledge as to become 
wholly like him. 

14. That we honceforth he no 
■mrre ckUdren. In some respects 
Christians are to be like children. 
They are to be docile, gentle, mild, 
and free from ambition, pride, and 
haughtiness. See Notes on Matt 
xviii. 2, 3. But children have other 
characteristics besides simplicity and 
docility. They are often change- 
able (Matt xi. IT) ; they are credu- 
lous, and are influenced easily by 
others, and led astray. In these re- 
spects, Paul exhorts the Bphesjans 
to be no longer children, but urges 
them to put on the characteristics 
of manhood; and especially to put 
on ttie^nniieM in religious opinion 
which became maturity of life, 
f TWsed lo and fro. x\vSu<'i56iMrm. 
This word is taken from waves or 
billows tliat are constantly tossed 
about — in all ages an image of in- 
stability of character and purpose. 
If Arxd carried about tcilk every 
toindofdnclrine. With no firmness ; 
no settled course; no helm. The 
idea is that of a vessel on tlie rest- 
less ocean, tliat is tossed about with 
every varying wind, and that has no 
settled line of sailing. So many 
persons are in regard to religious 
doctrines. They have no fixed views 
and principles. They hold no doc- 
trines that arc settled in their minds 
by carefiil and patient examination, 
and the consequence is, that they 
yield to every new opinion, and sub- 
mit to the guidance of every new 
teacher. Tiie doctrine taught here 
is, tliat we should have settled re- 
ligious opinions. We should care- 
fully examine wliat is trutli, and 



having found it, should adhere.to it, 
and not yield on the coming of every 
new teacher. We should not, in- 
deed, close our minds against con- 
viction. We should be open to ar- 
gument, and be willing to follow the 
triitk wherever it will lead us. But 
this state of mind is not inconsistent 
with having settled opinions, and 
with being firm in holding them 
until we are convinced that we are 
wrong. No man can be useful who 
has not settled principles. No one 
who has not such principles can in- 
spire confidence or be happy, and 
the first aim of every young convert 
should be to acquire settled views 
of the truth, and to become firmly 
grounded in the doelrines of the 
gospel. IT By the steiglu of men. 
The cunning, skill, tTtekery of men. 
The word used here — xv^eia — is &ota 
a word (™j3os) meaning a cube, a 
die, and properly means a game at 
dice. Hence it means game, gam- 
bling; and then any thing that 
turns out by mere chance or hap- 
hazard — OS a game at dice does. It 
ma^ possibly also denote the trick 
or fraud that is sometimes used in 
such games; but it seems rather 
to denote a man's forming his re- 
ligious opinions by Ihe throw of a 
die ! or, in other words, it describee 
a man whose opinions seem to be 
the result of mere chance. Any 
thing like casting a die, or like 
opening the Bible at random to de- 
termine a point of duty or doctrine, 
may come under the description of 
the apostle here, and would all be 
opposed to the true mode, that by 
calm examination of the Bible, and 
by prayer. A man who forms his 
religious principles by chance, can 
wifoTm them in the same way ; and 
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15 But, 'spenbng the irulh ° 
n los'e, may grow up into hii 



he who has determined his faith 
one cast oF tlie die, will be likely Iid 
throw them into onothor form byan- 
otlier. The phrase ' the alfight of 
men," therefore, I would render 'by 
the mere chance of men, or as 
may happen to find men, one 
ing this opinion, and the next that, 
and allowinff yourself to be in 
fluenoed by tiiem without any set 
tied principles.' If Caniti^ff erafti 
nrsa. Deceit, trick, art. See 2 Cor. 
xii. 16. Luke XX. 23. 1 Cor. iii. 
19. Notes, 2 Cor. iv. 2; xl. 3. 
If Wkenbg they lie in wait to de- 
ceive. Literally, ' Unto tlie metliod 
of deceit ;' that is, in the ueual way 
of deceit Doddridge, " In every me- 
thod of deceit." This is the true 
idea. The meaning is, that men 
would use plausible pretences, and 
would, if possible, deceive the pro- 
fessed friends of Christ. Agamsit 
such we should be on oiir guard ; 
and not by their arts should our 
opinions be formed, but by the word 
of God, 

15. Hut speaking the truth in 
love. Marg., being sincfTe. The 
translation in the text is correct — 
literally, trulhing in love — ajj;3™. 
oifjf. Two things are here to be 
noted. (l.)Thetruthis/o6ej<poAF» — 
the simple, unvarnished truth. This 
is the way to avoid error, and this is 
the way to preserve others frcrni 
error. In opposition to all trick, and 
art, and cunning, and fraud, and de- 
ception, Christians are to speak the 
simple truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Every statement wliioh they 
make should be unvarnished truth; 
every promise which they make 
should be true ; every representation 
which Uiey make of the sentiments 
of others should be simple truth. 
Troth is the repregentaiion of things 
as they are i and there is no virtue 



ill things, which is the head, ' evo 



t!iati6 



e valuable m a Chri tian 



The second thing is tliat tiie tnitii 
sliould be spoken m hie There 
are other wajs of speaking truth 
It is °ometimcs spoken m a harsli 
crabbed sour manner, which does 
nothmg but disgust and offend 
When we state truth to others, it 
sliould be vvitJi love to their souls, 
and with a sincere desire to do tliem 
gTjod. When we admonish a brotlier 
of his Ihnlts, it should not be in a 
harsh and unfeeling manner, but in 
love. Where a minister pronounces 
the awfii! truth of God about de- 
pravity, death, tlie jiidgment, and 
future woe, it should "be in love. It 
should not be done in a harsli and 
repulsive manner; it should not be 
done as if he rejoiced that men were 
in danger of hell, or as if he would 
like to pass tlie hnal sentence; it 
should not be with indifference, or 
of superiority. And in 



like n 






r, if w 



approach him in love. We ^lonld 
not dogmatize, or denounce, or deal 
out anathemas. Such tilings only 
repel. He has June aboal half kis 
vmric in convincing another of ekb-oh 
who hasjirxl convinced him that he 
LOVES him ; and if he does not do 
that, he may argue to the hour of 
his death and make no progress in 
convincing him. f Maff grow up 
into him. Into Christ; that is, to 
the stature of a complete man in 
him. IT Which is the head. Notes, 
ch. i. 22. 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

16. From whom tlie whole bntly. 
The church, compared with the hu- 
man body. The ideji is, that as the 
head in the human frame conveys 
vital influences, vigour, motion, &c., 
to every part of the body ; so Christ 
ia the source of life, and vigour, and 
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16 From whom " the whole compacted hy that which every- 
body fitly joined together, and joint supplieih, according to the 



energy, sad increase, Co the cliurch. 
The sense is, 'The whole human 
body is admirably arranged for 
growth and vigour. Every member 
and Joint contributes to its heotthful 
and harmonious action. One piirt 
lends vigour and beauty to anotlier, 
80 that the whole is finely propor- 
tioned and admirably sustained. All 
depend on the head with rcfcrenco 
to the most important functions of 
life, and all derive their vigour from 
that Bo it is in tlie church. It is 
aa well arranged for growtli and 
vigonr as tlio body is. It is as beau- 
titiilly organized m its various mem 
berg and ofticers as tlie body it 
Everytliing is designed to be in it 
proper pkce, and nothing by the di 
vine arraTig^mcnt is wunling in it 
organization, to its perfection. It 
officers and its members are, in their 

C' ^es, what tlie various parts of the 
y are witli reference to tlie hu- 
man frame. The church depends on 
Christ, as the hear!, to sustain, bvi- 
gorato, and guide it, as the body is 
dependant on tlie head.' Sea tliis 
figure carried out lo greater lengtli 
in 1 Cor. xii. 12— 28. ^ Filly jnined 
togelher. The body, wliose mem- 
bers are properly united so as to 
prodnco the most beanty and viffour. 
Each member is in the bert place, 
and is pmperly united to the other 
members. Let any one read Paley's 
Natural Theology, or any work on 
anatomy, and he will find inniimera- 
l)lo instances of the truth of tliis re- 
mark ; not only in the proper adjust- 
ment and placing of the members, 
but in the manner in which it is 
uniteil li> the other parts of the body. 
The foot, for instance, is in its proper 
place. It shoiild not be where the 
head or the hand is. The eye is in 
its proper place. It should not be in 
the knee or the heel. The moiitli, 



the tongue, the teeth, the lungs, the 
heart, are in their proper places. 
No other places would answer tlie 
purpose so well. The brain is in 
Its proper place. Anywhere else in 
tlie body, it would be subject to com< 
pressions and injuries which would 
soon destroy life. And tliose parts 
are as admirably united to the other 
parts of the body, as they are admi- 
rably located, tet any one examine, 
for instance, the tendons, nerves, 
muscles, and bones, by which tlie 
font is secured to the body, and b^ 
which easy and graceful motion is 
obtained, and he will be satisHed of 
the wisdom by which the body is 
'jomed together.' How far the 
kaovjledge of the apostle extended 
on tills point, wc have not the means 
of ascertaining; but all the investi- 
gations of anat<miista only serve to 
give increased beauty and force to 
Uie general terms which lie uses 
here. All tliat he says here of the 
human framo is strictly accurate, 
and is such language as may be used 
by an anatomist now. The loorii 
which Is here used (rtvfOiiiadJiyiiJ) 
means properly lo sew together; to 
fit together; to unite; lo make one. 
It is applied often to musicians, who 
produce ftarmony of various parts of 
music. Passna. The idea of har- 
mony, or appropriate union, is that 
in the word. H" And ivmtpaeted. 
su/dijJo?uu8Poj'. Tindal renders this, 
' knit tc^ther in every joint' The 
«'ord properly means, to make to 
come together ; to join or knit toge- 
ther. It means here that the dififer- 
ent (rarts of tlie body are united and 
sustoined in tlirs manner. Tl By 
that uikich every joint supplietk. 
Literally, ' tlirough every joint of 
supply; that Is, which affords or 
I misters mutual aid. The word 
pint here — aifr; — (from artri^ lo fit) 
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effectual working !n the 
of every part, raaketh ' 

— means anything which binds, fas- 
tens, aecurfs ; and doei not refer ' 
the Joinl in the Eense in which v 
commonly use it, as denoting the e 
ticutalion of the limbs, or the Joining' 
of two or more bones ; but ratlier 
that which unites or fastens logethe 
the difierent parts of the frame — the 
blood-vessels, cords, tendons, and 
muscles. The meaning is, that 
every such means of connecting 
part of the body with annlker mi 
ters nourishment, and that tlius the 
body is sustained. One part is de- 
pendant on another; one part derives 
nourishment from another; and thus 
all become mutually usefiil 
tributing to the support and harmony 
of the whole. Tims it furnishes 
illustration of the connection in t 
members of the church, and of the 
aid which one can render to another. 
^ According to the effectjiat toork- 
ing. Gr., 'According to the energy 
in the measure of each one part.' 
Tindal, "According to the operation 
ns every part has its measure." The 
meaning is, timt each part 
butes to the production of the whole 
result, or labours for this. This is 
in proportion to the 'measure' 
each part; that is, in proportic 
ila power. Every part laboui 
produce the great result. 



8 idle; 



Butn 



e overtaxed or overworked. The 
support demanded and furnished by 
every part is in exact proportion 
to its strength. This is a beautiful 
account of the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame. (1.) Nothing is useless. 
Every part contributes to the general 
result— -the health, and beauty, and 
vigor of the system. Not a muscle 

ry, not a vein. All are employed, 
and all have an important place, and 
all contribute something to the health 
and beauty of the whole. 8onume- 



the body unlo the edifying of it- 
self in love. 



reus are the blood-vessels, tliat you 
cannot perforate the skin anywhere 
without piercing one; bo numenHiB 
aie tiie pores of the skin, that a 
grain of sand will cover thousands 
of them; so minuto the ramifications 
of the norvcs, that wherever tho 
point of a needle penetrates, we feel 
It ; and so numerous the al^rbents, 
that millions of tlicm are employed 
in taking up tlie cliyme of the food, 
and conveying it to the veins. And 
yet all are employed — all are useful 
—all minister life and strength to 
the whole. (2.) None arc over- 
taxed. They all work according to 
tbe 'measure' of their strength. No- 
thing is required of the minutest 
nerve or blood-vessei which it is not 
fitted to perform ; and it will work 
on lor years without exhaustion or 
decay. So of the church. There 
is no member so obscure and feeble 
that lie maynot contribute something 
to the welflire of the whole; and no 
one is required to labour beyond hia 
strength in order to secure the great 
object. Each one in his place, and 
labouring as he should tliore, will 
contribute to the general stren^ 
and wellare ; nut of his place — like 
nerves and arteries out of tlieir 
place, and crossing and recrossing 
others — he will only embarrass the 
whole, and disarrange tlie harmony 
of the system. IT Maketh increase 
•f the body. The body grows i 



%X!nto the eddying 

building itself up — 

tiiat is, it grows up to a complete 



of itself. To building itself 



IT In love. In mutual har- 
mony. This refers to the bndy. 
The meaning is, that it seems to be 
madeon tbe principle of toof. There 
jar, no collision, no disturbance 
le part with another. A great 
number of parts, composed of ditfer- 
ent substances, and with difl'erent 
functions — bones, and nerves, and 
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17 Tliis I say therefore, 
testify in the Lord, that ye hctice- 



muscles, and blood-vesaels — are 
tei! in one, and live tog^tlier wilJiout 
collision ; and eo it should be ii 
church. Loam, hence, (I.) That 
no member of llie church need 
useless, any more than a mini 
nerve or blood-vessel in tlie body 
need be useless. No matter how 
obscure tlic individual may be, he 
may contribute to the harmony and 
vigiHir of the whole. (2.) Every 
member of the church diould contri- 
bute something to the prosperity of 
the whole, IIo should no more be 
idle and unemployed tlian a nerve 
or a blood-vessel should he in the 
human system. What would be the 
effect if the minutest nerves and 
arteries of tlie body should refuse to 
perform thoir office 1 Languor, dis- 
ease, and death. So it is in tlie 
church. The obscurest member may 
do something to destroy tlie health- 
ful action of the church, and to make 
its piety languish and die. (3.) There 
^oiild be unimi in the church. It 
is made up of materials wliich difier 
much from each otJier, aa the body 
is made up of bones, and nerves, and 
muscles. Yet, in the body iJioae are 
united ; and so it sliould be in tlie 
church. There need be no more 
jarring in the church than in the 
body; and a jar in the church pro- 
duces the same effect as would be 
produced in the body if the nerves 
and muscles sliould resist the action 
of each other, or aa if one should be 
out of its place, and impede the 
healthful functions of the otiter. (4) 
Every member in the church should 
keep his place, just as every bone, 
and nerve, and muscle in tlie human 
frame should. Every memberof the 
body should be in its right position ; 
the heart, the lungs, the eye, the 
tmigue, should occupy their right 
place ; and every nerve in the sys- 
tem should be laid down just where 



forth ivalk not as other Gentiles 
walk, in the vanity of their mind. 



ills designed to be. If so,ailis well. 
If not so, all is deformity, or disorder, 
just as it is often in the church. 

17. This I say, Ihere/ore, and 
testify in ike Lnrd. I bear witness 
in the name of tlie Lord Jesus, or 
ministering by his authority. The 
object of this is, to exhort Uiem to 
walk worthy of their high colling, 
and to adorn the doctrine of the Sa- 
viour. With this view, he reminds 
them of wlial they were before they 
were converted, and of the manner 
in which tlie heathen around them 
lived. ^ That ye heacefoTlh tealk not. 
That you do not henceforth live — 
the christian life being often in the 
Scriptures compared to a journey. 
IT As other Gentiles walk. This 
^ows that probably tlie moss of con- 
verts in tlie church at Bphesus were 
from among the heatlien, and Paul 

;arded them as Gentile converts, 
it may be that he here addressed 
himself more particularly to that 
portion of the cliurdi, as especially 
needing his admonition and care. 
^ /« Ifte vanity of tkeif mind. In 
die woy of folly, or in mental folly. 
What he moans by this, he specifies 
in tlie following verses. The word 
' vanity' in the Scriptures means 
more tlian mere emptiness. It de- 
notes moral wrong, being applied 
usually to tlioso who worshipped 
vain idols, and then those who were 
alienated from the (rue God. 

18. Hajrine the understanding 
darkened. That is, because they 

alienated from the true God, 
and particularly because of "the 
blindness of their hearts." The 
ipostle does not say that this was a 
judicial' darkening of the under- 
standing; or that they might not 
have perceived the truth; or that 
they had no ability to understand it 
He speaks of a simple and well- 
known iact— a fact that is seen now 
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18 Having the undetslanding" 
darkened, being alienaled from 
the life of God through the igno- 



as well as then — that the undereland- 
ing becomes darkened by indulgence 
in sin. A man who is intemperate, 
has no just views of die government 
of the appetites. A man who is 
unchaste, has no perception of the 
loveliness of purity. A man who is 
avaricious or covetous, has no just 
views of the' beauty of benevolence. 
A man who indulges in low vices, 
will weaken his mental powers, and 
render himself incapable of intellec- 
tual eflbrt. Indulgence in vice de- 
stroys the intellect as well as tlie 
body, and unfits a man to appreci- 
ate the truth of a proposition in mo- 
rals, or in mothematice, or the beauty 
of a poem, as well as the truth and 
beauty of religion. Nothing- is more 
obvious than that indulgence in sin 
weakens the mental powers, and 
renders them unfit for high intellec- 
tual eflbrt. This is seen all over the 
heallicn world now — in the stolid, 
stupid mind; the perverted moral 
sense ; the incapacity lor prolbnnd 
or protracted mental effort, as really 
as it was among the heatlicns to 
whom Paul preached. The mission- 
ary who goes among the heathen 
has almost lo create an inteliect as 
well as a consciencf, before the gos- 
pel will make an impression. It is 
seen, too, in all the intellect of the 
bar, the senate, the pulpit, and the 
medical profession, that is mined by 
intempemncc, and in the intellect 
of multitudes of young men wasted 
by licentiousness and drunkenness. 
I know that under the influence of 
ambition and stimulating drinks, the 
intellect may seem to put forth un- 
natural cffcrts, and to glow with an 
intensity nowhere else seen. But it 
soon fturns tml — and the wastes of 
such an intellect become soon like 



the hardened scoria^ of the volcano, 
or the cinders of tlie over-heated 
furnace. Learn hence, that if a man 
wishes to be blessed with a clear 
understanding, he should be a gond 
man. He who wishes a mind well 
balanced and clear, should fear and 
love God ; and had Christianity done 
no other good on eartli than to ele- 
vate the inteltecl of mankind, it 
would liave been the richest bless- 
ing which lias ever been vouchsafed 
to the race. It follows, too, tliat as 
^ man has debased liis miderstanding 
' by sin, it is needful lo make an exer- 
tion to elevate it again ; and hence 
a large part of the eflbrts to save 
men must consist in patient inslriic- 
tUin. Hence the necessity of ecfloirfs 
at missionary stations, fl Being 
alienated. See Notes on ch. ii. 12. 
IT From the life of God. From a 
lifb like tliat of God, or a life of 
which he is tlio source and autlior. 
The meaning is, tliat tJicy lived a life 
which was unlike God, or which ho 
coidd not opprove. Of tlie truth of 
this in rogani to the heatlien every- 
where, there can be no doubt. Sea 
Notes on Rom. i. IT Through the 
ignorance that is in them. The 
ignorance of the true God, and of 
what constituted virtue. Comp. 
Notes on Rom. i. 2(»— 23. TT Be- 
cmiseof the blindness of their hearts. 
Alarg. hardness. Hardness is a bet- 
ter word. It is a better translation 
of the Greek; and it better accords 
with the design of the apostle. 
Here the reason ie stated why Ibey 
lived and acted as they did, and 
why the understanding was blind- 
ed. It is not that God has enfee- 
bled tho human intellect by a judi- 
cial sentence on account of the 
sin of Adam, and made it incapable 
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19 Who being past fccliii!;, 
have ° given diemselves over unto 
]asciviousness, to work all un- 
cleanness with greediness, 

20 But ye have not so learned 
Christ; 



CHAPTER IV. 



OT 



of perceiving tlie truth. It is not 
that tJiero is any deficiency or inca- 
pacity of natural powers. It is not 
tiiat the truths of religion are so ex- 
alted that man has no natural ability 
to untlerstand them, for they may be 
as well understood as any otiier 
truths. See Notes on 1 Cor. L I'l. 
The simple ronson is, " Ike hardnens 
liv THE iiKAiiT." Tliat is tlie solu- 
tion given by an inspired apostle, 
s lid that is enough. A man who has 
8 blind and hard lieartscesno beauty 
in tnitli, and feels not its (urce, and 
iainsensiblotoallitsappeals. Learn, 
then, (1.) That men are to blaine lor 
tjio blindness of tlieir imdersLanding. 
Wiiatevcr proceeds from a wickitd 
heart they arc responsible for. But 
far mere inferiiirUg of intellect tlioy 
would not iic to blame. ('J.) They 
are under obligation to repent ami 
love God. If it was required of 
them to enlarge their intellects, or 
create ailditional tuciilties of niind, 
they could not be boimd to do iL 
But where tJie whole tiling required 
is to have a tidier heart, they may 
be held responsible. (3.) The wity 
to elevate the understandings of 
mankind is to purify the heart The 
approach must be made throu<rh tlie 
aftections. Let men Jjvl riglit to- 
wards God, and tliey will soon Ihiak 
right ; let the heart be pure, and the 
understanding will be clear. 

19. IVfto fifinir fast fireUjifr. 
Wholly hardened in sin. Thore is 
a talal want of oil emotion on moral 
subjects. This is 
Ecription of the s 
He his no fetling. 



31 If so be that ye have heard 
him, and have been taught by 
him, as the truth is in Jesus ; 

23 That ye put ' ofF, concern- 
ing the former conversation, the 
old ' man, which is corrupt ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusls ; 



ofi.en gives an intellectual assent to 
the trutli, but it is without emotion 
of any kiud. Tlic heart is insensi- 
ble as the hard rock, H Have given 
Ikemselvex over. They liave done 
it voluntarily. In RcHn. L 24, it \a 
said tliat " God ^ve them up." 
Tiiere is no inconsistency. Wfikt- 
ever was the agency of God in it, 
they preferred it. Comp. Notes on 
Rom. i. 21. ^ Unto lasciviousneas. 
Seo Notes on Rom. i 34—26, 

20. Bal ye have not so learned 
Christ. You have been taught a 
difli;rcnt tiling by Clirist; you have 
beim taught tliat his religion requires 
you to nlKL[idon such a, course of life. 

21. Ifso be that ye kitce heard kim. 
If you have listened attentively to 
his instructions, and learned the true 
nature of liis religion. Tiicre may- 
be a slight and delicate doubt im- 
plied here whetlier the;)' liitd atten- 
tively listened to iiis uistructions. 
Doddridge, however, renders it, 
"Seeing ye have heard him." 
Comp. Notes ou ch. iii. 2. If And 
kiive been iait^ht by him. By his 
Spirit, or by the ministers whom ho 
liad nppohited. % As the truth is in 
Jesja. If you have learned the true 
nature of his religion as he himself 
taughtit. VVliatflietruthwaswhich 
the Iiord Jesus taught, or what hia 
principles implied, tlio apostle pro- 
ceeds tn state in tlie following verses. 

S2. That ye put off. That you 
lay aside, or renounce. The man- 
ner in which the apostle states these 
duties, renders it not improbable that 
■■ iiad been some instruction 
ig tl em of a conlrary character. 
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23 And be reneii 
spirit of your mind ; 

and that it is possible tJiereliad boon 
some teachers there who had 
forced, as they should have done, the 
duties of practical religion. ^ Ctm- 
ctrning the formtr eonversolion. 
The word conversalwn here means 
conduct — as it commonly does in the 
Bible. See Notes, 2 Cor. L 12. The 
meaning here is, ' with res[iect le 

Sour formerconduct or habits of life, 
ay aside all that pertained to a cor- 
' nipt and fallen nature. Ymi are 
not to lay every thing oade that 
ibrmerly pertained to you. Your 
dress, and manners, and modes of 
speech and intercourse, might have 
been in many respecis correct But 
every thing that proceeded from sin ; 
every habit, and custom, and mode 
of speech and of conduct that was 
the result of depravity, is to be laid 
aside. The peculiar characteristics 
of an unconverted man you arc to 
put ofi; and are to nnsume those 
which are the proper fruits of a re- 
newed hcarL % The oUl man. See 
Notes on Rom. vi. ft t Which is 
ctyrrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts. The meaning is, (1.) That tlie 
unrenewed man is not under tiic di- 
rection of reason and sound sense, 
but is controlled by his paxsions and 
desires. The word lusts, has a 
more limited signidcaCbn with us 
than the original word. That word 
we now confine to one class of sen- 
sual appetites; but the original word 
denotes any passion or propensity 
of the heart It may incliulc ava- 
rice, ambition, the love of pleasure, or 
of gratification in any way ; and tlie 
meaning here is, that the heart is by 
nature under the control of such 
desires. (2^ Those passions are 
deceitful. They lead us astray. 
They plunge us into ruin. All the 
passions and pleasures of the world 
are illusive. Tlioy promise more 



than they perform; and they leave 
their deluded votaries to disappoint- 
ment, and to tears. Notliing is more 
"deceitful" than tlie promised plea- 
sures of this world ; and all who 
yield to thein find at last that they 
" flutter but to betray." 

23. And be renewed. That is, it 
is necessary that a man who lias 
been following these slioulil become 
a new man. See Notes on John iii. 
3, scq. Comp. Notes on 2 Cor. iv. 
16. The word here used — djwfow 
— does not occur elsewhere in tlio 
New Testament; but it has Ihe 
same meaning as tlie word used in 
2 Cor. iv. 16, and CoL iii. 10. It 
means to make new, and is descrip- 
tive of the work of regeneration. 
This was addressed to the church, 
and to tlioee whom Paul regarded 
as ChristiaJis; and we may learn 
from this, (1.) That it is necessary 
tliat man sliould he reneioed in order 
to bo saved. (2.) Tliat it is proper 
to exhort Christians to be renewed. 
They need renovateil strength eveiy 
day. (3.) That it is a matter of o6- 
ligatiim to bo reiiewed. Men are 
bound thus to be renovated. And 
(4.) Tliat they have sufficient natu- 
ral ability to cliange from tJic condi- 
tion of the old to tliat of the neie 
man, or tliey could not be exhorted 
to it. IT J" the spirit ofynuT mind. 
In your temper; your heart; your 
nature. 

34. And that ye put on the ncm 
man. The new man refers to the 
renovated nature. This is called, 
in otiier places, the ' new creature, 
or the now creation" (see Notes on 
2 Cor. V. 17), and refers to the con- 
dition after the heart is changed. 
The change is so great, that there ia 
no impropriety in speaking of one 
who has experienced it as 'a new 
I.' Tie has new feelings, princi- 
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pies, and desires. He has laid aside 
his did principles and practices, and, 
in everyiliing that psrtains to moral 
character, he is new. His body is 
indeed the same; the intellectual 
etracturc of his mind the same ; but 
there has been a clutng* in his prin- 
ciples and feelings ivhicli make iiitn, 
in all the groat purposes of life, a 
new being. Learn, that regenera- 
tion is not a trilling change. It is 
not a mere change of relations, or 
of the outward condition. It ia not 
merely bemg brought from the world 
into the church, and being baptized, 
though by the most holy hands ; it 
is much more. None of uiese tilings 
would make proper the declaration, 
'iio is a new roan." Regeneration 
by Uie Spirit of God does, f AJier 
Gnd. xo^a 0eov. In respect to God. 
The idea is, evidently, that man is 
so renewed as to become like God, 
or the divine image is restored to the 
Eoiil. In tlie parallel passage in 
Colossians (iii. Of), the idea is ex- 
pressed more fully, " renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him 
tliat crealed him," Man, by rege- 
neration, is restored to tlio )ost imago 
of God. Comp. Gen. i. 2ft f Is 
created. A word that is often used 
to denote tlio new birth, from its 
strong resemblance to tlie first act 
of creation. See it explained in the 
Notes on 2 Cor. v. 17. f la right- 
eousness. That is, the renewed man 
is mode t« resemble God in right- 
eousness. This ijroups that man, 
when he was maue, was righteous; 
or tliat righteousness constituted a 

rt of the image of God in which 
was created. The object of the 
work of redemption is to restore to 
man the lost image of G«l, or ta 
bring him back to tlie condition in 
whidi lie was before he fell. 1[ And 
trite holiness. Marg. as in Greek, 



25 WhcTufore putting away 
lying, speak every man truth" 



holinesn of truth — standing in con- 
trast witli 'lustsof deceit (Greei), 
in ver. 23. Holiness properly refers 
to purity towards God, and right- 
eottsness to integrity towards men; 
but it is not certain that this distinc- 
tion is observed here. The general 
idea is, Uiat the renovated man is 
made an npri^t and a pious man ; 
and tliat, therefore, he should avoid 
the vices wliich arc practised by tiie 
heathen, and which the apostle pro- 
ceeds to specify. This phrase also 
proves that, when man was created, 
lie was a haly being. 

25. Wlierejiire putting away ly- 
ing. It may seem strange that the 
apostle should seriously e.\faort Chris- 
tians to put away lying, implying 
that tliey were in the habit of in- 
dulging in lalschood. But v/o are 
to remember, (1.) that lying 19 the 
universal vice of the hcatiien world. 
Among the ancient heathens, as 
among the moderns, it was almost 
universally practised. It has been 
remarked by a distinguished jurist 
who liad spent much time in India, 
that he would not believe a Hindoo 
s oath. The same testimony ia 
borne by almost all the missionaries, 
of the character of heathens every- 
where. No confidence can be placed 
in tlieir statements ; and, where 
there is the slightest temptation to 
falsehood, they practise it without 
remorse. (2.) The Ephesians had 
been recently converted, and were, 
to a great extent, ignorant of the re- 
quirements of the gospel. A con' 
science has to be created when hea- 
tliens are converted, and it is long 
before tliey see the evils of many 
things which appear to us to be pal- 
pably wrong. (3.) The effects of 
tormer liabits abide long, often, after 
a man is converted. He who has 
been in the habit of profene ewear- 
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ing, finds it Jifficult to avoid it; und 
he wlio lias been all his life practis- 
ing deception, will find himseir 
tempted to practise it still. It was 
fur reasons such as tliese, proba- 
bly, that the apoBtIo cxhorlod tlic 
£[^esutns to put away lying; and 
to speak the trutli only. Nor is 
the exhortation now inappropriate 
to Christians, and there are many 
classes to whom it would now bo 
proper — such as the fiiilowing: ^1.) 
He wlio is in thchiihitof couceahiiir 
the defects of an article in trade, or 
of commending it ftr more liian its 
real value — let hhn jivi tiway lying; 
(2. He, or she, who instructs a ser- 
vant to say that tliey are not nt 
home, when they ore at home ; or 
that tliey are sick, witen they are 
not sick ; or that they are engnwcil, 
when tliey are not ensagod — If I litem 
pul away lying. (^.) He tliat is in 
the habit of giving a colouring (o 
his narratives ; of conveying a fiilsa 
impression by tlic introiluction or 
the suppression of circumstances 
that are important to the riu;ht un- 
derstanding of an acconnt— 5e( him 
jmt aiBuy lying- (4.) He that is at 
no paina to ascertain flic exact truth 
in regard to any ihcts that may affect 
his neighbour; that catches up fly- 
ing rumours witliout investigating 
tlicm, and that circulates them as 
undoubted truth, though tliey may 
seriously aflcct tho character and 
peace of another — IH him put away 
tying. (5.) IIo that ia in the habit 
of making promises only to disre- 
gard them— -/c( hiTa put away lying. 
The community ia fidi of fiilsehoods 
of that kind, and they are not all 
confined to the people of tlic world. 
Nothing is mora important in a 
community than simple Irulk — and 
yet, it is to be feared that nothing is 



^1} Be ye angrj' and sin not ; 
.'t ' not the sun go down upon 



more habitually disreganlcd. No 
professing Christian can do any good 
who has not on unimpeachable chit- 
racier ibr inletrrity and truth — and 
yet who can lay his hand on his 
brcBst and say hetbre God Uiat he is 
in all cases a man tliat spealis the 
pimple and unvarnished Tnrrn ! 
IT For ?ce «re wemhers nnf of ,,»■ 
nlher. We belong to one body — the 
church — which is the body of Christ. 
See Notes Rom. v. 12. The idea 
is, that falsehood tends to loosen t)iu 
bonds ofbrotlierliood. In the human 
b'lHy harmony is observed. The eye 
never deceives the liand, nor the 
linnd the foot, nor the heart the liitigs. 
The whole move harmoniouKly an if 
tlie one could put the utmost con^- 
denco in the other — and liilseliood 
in the church is as ruinous to its in- 
terests as it would be to tlie body if 
one memher was perpetually prac- 
tising a deception on another. 

3(1. lie yp angry and sin nn/. It 
has been rbmarkec! that the direction 
here is eonformablo to the usage of 
the Pythagoreans, who were bound, 
when there were any diflerencos 
among them, to furnish some token 
of reconciliation beftre the sun set. 
Burlier, in Row, Alt. u. neu. Morgen- 
land, in Inc. It is implied here (1.) 
that there may be anger witliout 
sin; and (a.) Uiat there is special 
dauifer in all cases where iliere m 
anger tliat it will be accompanied 
witji sin. Anger is a passion too 
common to need any description. It 
is an excitement or agitation of mind 
of more or less violence, produced 
by tlio reception of a real or supposed 
injury, and attended commonly with 
a desire or purpose of revenge. The 
desire of revenge, however, is not 
essential to the existence of the pas- 
sion, tlinugh it is probably always 
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attended with a disposition to ex- 
press displeasure, to cliide, rebuke, 
01 ))iiii)sli. Oomp. Mark iii. 5. To 
a great extent the sudden excite- 
ment on the reception of an injury is 
involuntary, and consequentiy inno- 
cent Anger is excited wlien a horse 
kicks us; wlien a eerpent hieses; 
when wc dash our Toot against a 
Btone — nnd bo when a man raises his 
hand to strike us. Tlie object, or 
Jiaiil cause of implanting this pas- 
sion in the mind of man is, to rouse 
him to an immediate defence of him- 
self when suddenly attooked, and 
before his reason would have time to 
suggest tlie pro|>nr means of defence. 
It prompts at once to selPprotoction ; 
and when that is done its proper 
oliice ceases. If persevered in, it 
becomes sinful malignity, or revenge 
— always wrong. Anger may be 
B.'tcited against a tkin^ as well as a 
person ; as well aganist an act as 
a man. Wc are suddenly excited 
by a wrong Ikiitg, witiiout any ma- 
lignnncj against the man; we may 
wisli to rebuke or chide that, with- 
out injuring Aim. Anger is sinful 
in tlie tbilowing circumstances. (1.) 
When it is excited witiiout any suf- 
ficient cause — when wo are in no 
danger, ami do not need it fiir a pro- 
tection. We should be safe witiiout 
it. (2.) When it transcends the 
cause, if any cause really exists. 
All tliat is beyond the necessity of 
inimediatc self-protection, is apart 
from its design, and is wrong. (3.) 
When it is against the person rather 
tlian the nffencf. The object JB not 
to injure another; it is to protect 
ourselves. (4.) Wlien it is attended 
with the desire of revnige, Tiiat 
is always wrong. Rom. xii. 17. 1 9. 
(5.1 When it is cherislied, and 
heightened by reflection. And (6.) 
When tliere is an unlbrgiving spirit; 
a determination to esact the utmost 
HBtisfaction for the injury which has 
been done. If men were perfectly 
holy, tliat sudden arousing of the 
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mind in danger, or on the reception 
of an injury, which would serve to 
prompt us to save ourselves from 
dan^r, would exist, and would be 
an im^jortant prineipic of our nature. 
As it IB now, it is violent ; excessive ; 
incontrollable ; persevered in — and 
is almost always wrong. If men 
were holy, tliis excitement of tJie 
mind would obey the first injunctions 
, and be wiiolly under its 
ts it is now, it seldom obeys 
reason at all — and is wholly wrong. 
Moreover, if alt men were holy ; il' 
tliere were none dispmed to do an 
injury, it would exist only in the 
form of a sudden arousms of the 
mind against immediate danger — 
which would all be right Now, it 
is excited not only in view of physi- 
cal dangers, but in view of the 
mrongs done by others — and hence 
it terminates on tlie person and not 
the thing, and becomes often wholly 
evil. IT i^( ""' the sun f(o down. 
Do not cherish anger. Do not sleep 
upon it Do not liarbour a purpose 
of revenge; do not cherish ili-will 
against another. When the tnii sets 
on a man's angfr, he may be sure 
it is wronff. The meaning of the 
whole of this verse then is, ' If you 
he angry, which may be tiie case, 
and which may bo unavoidable, see 
that tlie sudden excitement does nut 
become sin. Do not let it overleap 
its ptroper bounds ; do not cherish it ; 
do not let it remain in your bosom 
even to the setting or the suil 
Though tlie sun be sinking in liie 
west, let not the passion Imger in 
the bosom, but let his last ra^ find 
you always peacefiil and calm.' 

27. Neither give place to the 
devil. This has respect probably 
to the exhorts tion in the former 
verse. 'Do not yield to the sugges- 
tions and temptations of Satan, who 
would take every opportunity to per- 
suade you to clierish unkind and 
angry feeling?, and to keep up a spi- 
rit of resentment among brethren.' 
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27 Neilher " give place to the 



Many of our feelings, wlien we sup- 
pose we are merely defending our 
riglits, and securing what is our own, 
are produced by the temptations of 
tlie devil. The heart is deceitful; 
nnd seldom more deceitful in any 
case than when a man is attempting' 
to vindicate himself from injuries 
done to his person and reputation. 
The devil is alwii3's busy wh 



is wiles is to curb 
the temper, and restrain even sud- 
den anger. No man sins bj; restruin- 
ing hie onger: no man is certain 
that he will not who indulges it for 



28, Let him thai stole steal no 
tnirre. Theft, like lying, was, and is, 
almost a universal vice among the 
heathen. The practice of pilfering 
prevails in, probably, every pagan 
commanity, and no property is safe 
which is not guarded, or so locked 
up as to be inaccessible. Hence, 
as the Christian converts at Eplie- 
sus hod been long addicted to it, 
there was danger that they would 
fitll into it again ; and hence (he ne- 
cessity of speciiU cautions on that 
head. We are not to suppose that 
jtilff rijtff was ii common v ice in tlie 
church, but the cautions on this point 
proceed on the principle that, whcro 
a man has been long in the habit of 
a particular sin, he is in great dan- 
ger of falling into it again. Hence 
we caution the man who has been 
intemperate against the least indul- 
gence in intoxicating drinks; we 
exhort him not to touch that which 
would be so strong a temptation to 
him. The object of the apwrtle was 
to show that the gospel requires holy 
living in all its friends, and to en- 
treat Christians at Ephesus in a 
special manner to avoid the vices of 



the surrounding heathen. % But 
rather let him labour. Let him seek 
the means of living in an honest 
manner, by his own industry, rather 
than by wronging others. TI Work- 
ing wilk his hands. Pursuing some 
honest employment Paul was not 
ashamed to labour with ' his on'n 
liands' (Acts xs. 35); and no man is 
dishonoured by labour. God made 
man for toil (Gen. ii. 15); and em- 
ployment is essential to tlie happiness 
of the race. No man, who is able to 
support himself, has a right to de- 
pend on others. See Notes on Rom. 
xii. 11. f That lie may have to 
give to hint thai needelh. Marg., 
distribute. Not merely tliat he may 
have the means of support, but that 
he may have it in his power to aid 
others. The reason and propriety 
of lliis is obvious. The human race 
is one great brotherhood. A con- 
siderable part cannot labour to sup- 
port themselves. They are too old, 
or too young; or they are crijipled, 
or feeble, or kid on beds of sick- 
ness. If others do not divide with 
them the avails of their labours, they 
will perish. We are re<iuircd to 
labour in order that we may liave 
the privilM^ of contributing to their 
comfort. Learn from tliis verse, (1.) 
That every Christian should liave 
some calling, business, or profession, 
by which he may support himself^ 
The Saviour wasa carpenter; Paul 
a tentmaker; and no man is dis- 
graced by being able to build a house 
or to construct a tent (2.) Chris- 
tianity promotes industry. It is rare 
that an idle man becomes a Chris- 
tian; but if he does, religion makes 
him industrious just in proportion as 
it has influence over his mind. To 
talk of a lazy Christian, is about the 
same as to talk of burning water or 
freezing tire. (3.) Chrislrans should 
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working; with hia hands the thing 
which IS good, that he may have 
to ' give to him that needeth. 



have some vs^ul and honest em- 
ployment. They should work " that 
whvik is good. They sEiould not 
pursue an empbyment which will 
necessarily injure others. No man 
hna a. rig'lit to place a nuisance under 
the window of his neig'hbour ; nor 
has he any more right to pursue an 
employment that sliall lead his neigli- 
bour mto sin or ruin him. An 
honest employment benefits every- 
body. A good former is a benefit to 



chlnLst,isa blearing to thecommunity. 
He injures no one ; he benefits all. 
How IS it with the distiller, and the 
vender of alcoliolic drinks ! He 
benefits no one; he iniures every 
body. Every quart of mtoxicating 
drink that is taken from his house 
does evil somewhere — evil, and only 
evil, and that continually. No one 
is made better, or richer; no one is 
made more moral or industrious ; no 
one is helped on ILo way to heaven 
by it Thousands are helped on the 
way to hell by it, who are already 
in the path ; and thousands are in- 
dueed to walk in the way to death 
who, bill for (hat distillery, store, 
or tavern, mij^ht have walked in the 
way to heavoa Is this then ' work- 
ing tliat WHICH 18 oood!' Would 
Paul have done it! Would Jeeus 



strikinjt instance of the way in ivhich 
the Ephesian Christians acted wlien 
they were first converted, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ch. xix. 19. 
Comp. Notes on that place. (4.) The 
main business of a Cliristian is not 
to tiuike money, and to become rich. 
It is that he may have the means of 



29 Let ■ no corrupt communi- 
cation proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good ' lo the use 

« Co. 4, e. ' or, 10 idifY profitably. 

benefiting others. Beyond what he 
needs for himself^ his poor, and sick, 
and aged, and afflicted brother and 
friend has a claim on his earnings — 
and tliey should be liberally bestow- 
ed. (5.) We should labour in order 
that we may have the means of 
doing good to others. It should be 
just as much a matter of plan and 
purpose to do this, as it is to labour 
fit orrfer to buy a coat, or to buiid a. 
house, or to live comfortably, or to 
have tie means of a decent burial. 
Yet how few are those who have 
any such end in view, or who pursue 
their daily toil definitely, Ikat they 
may have something to give away ! 
The world will be soon converted 
when all Christians make that the 
purpose of life. See Notes on Rom, 
xii. U. 

29. Let no corrupt commumco' 
lion proceed. See Notes on 1 Cor. 
XV. 33. The word rendered corrupt 
(aartpii) means bad, decayed, rotten, 
and is applied to putrid vegetable or 
animal substances. Tlien it is ap- 
plied to a tree that is of a useless 
character, that produces no good 
fruit. Matt. vii. 17. Then it is 
used in a moral sense, as our word 
' corrupt' is, to denote that which is 
depraved, evil, contaminating, and 
may denote here any thing that is 
obscene, offensive, or that lends to 
corrupt others. The importance of 
this admonition will be appreciated 
when it is remembered, (1.) tliat 
such obscene and filthy conversation 
prevailed everywhere, and does still 



station it has been found that l^e 
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of edifying, thai it may minister 30 And grieve ' not the holy 
grace unto the hearers. Spirit of God, whtieby ye are 

otliere ; to promote their intoiligence 
and purity. Speeeli is an invalua- 
ble gift ; a bloFBing of inestimable 
ivorth, Wc may so speak as always 
to do good to others. Wo may fjive 
thorn some information ivliich they 
have not; impart some consolation 
whicli they need ; elicit some trnlli 
by friendly discussion ivhich we did 
not Jmowbefi)rc,or recall liy friendly 
admonition those wlio arc in danger 
of going Bstroy, He who talks fos- 
the mere soke of talking- will say 
many foolish things ; iio whose great 
aim m life is to Dcncfit otiiers, will 
not be likely to say that wliich he 
will liave occasion to regret. Comp. 
Matt. xii. 36. Eccl. v. 2. Prov. s. 
]9. James i. 19. 

30. And nHfve nnl ihf haly Spirit 
nf Got!. This is addressed to ChriS' 
liann, and it proves that it is possible 
for tliem to grieve the Holy Spirit, 
The word here used — >.iiaitt — 
means properly to afflict willi sor- 
row; to make sad or sorrowful. If 
is rendered fo make sorry, or sor- 
rowful, Matt jfiv. 0: xvii. 23; sviii. 
31; xix. 23; xxvL 22. 37. Mark 
xiv. 1». Johnx\-i. 20. 3Cor. ii, 2: 
vi. 10; vii. a S. 11. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 
It is rendered grieueii, Mark x. 22. 
John xxi. 17. Rom. xiv. 15. 2 Cor. 
ii. 4,5. Eph. iv. 20; aud once, 'in 
kfBi-infss,' 1 Pet. i. 6. The verb 
does not elsewhere occur in the New 
Testament. The common meaning 
is, to treat olhers bo as to cause cricC 
We are not to supjiosc that the Holy 
Spirit literally endures grirf, or 
pail), at the conduct of men. Tho 
language is such as is fitted to de-' 
scribe what men endure, and is ap- 
plied to him to denote that kind of 
cnndnet which is ,fitled to cause 
grief; nnd the moaning 'lere is, 'do 
pur^Jue such a oon/s* as hjillei?, 
la own nature, to pain the bene- 



drcn home to be educated, in order 
to secure tliem from tlie contami- 
nating influence of those around 
them. (2.) Those who liave hud 
the misfortune to he familiar with 
the common conversation of tlie 
lower classes in any conununity, and 
especially with tlie conversation of 
youn^ men, will see the importance 
of this admonition. Scarcely any 
tiling can be conceived more corrupt 
or corrupting, tlian that which often 
prevails among young men — ai ' 
even young men in the academi 
and colleges of this knd. (3.) Its 
importance will bo seen from tli 

jluence of such corrupt commui. 

tions. " The passage of an impure 
thought through the mind leaves 
pollution beliind it;"' the expression 
of such a thnuglit deepens tito pollu- 
tion on the soul, and corrupts others. 
It is like retaining an ofiensive car- 
case above ground, to pollute tlie air, 
and to diffuse pestilence and deatli, 
which should ot once be buried out 



ter was pure. His God is pure. The 
heaven to which he goes is pure. 
The religion which he professes is 

Euro. Never should he indulge 
imself in an obscene allusion; never 
ehould he retail anecdotes of an ob- 
scene character, or smile when they 
are retailed by others. Never should 
he indulge in a jest having a double 
meaning; never should he listen to 
a song of this character. If those 
with whom he associates have not 
sufficient respect for themselves and 
him to abstain from such corrupt and 
corrapting allusions, he should at 
oiux leave them, f But that lekick 
is good lo the rise nf edifyivp. 
Maig., to edify pTofilabh/. Greek, 
'to useflil cdilicaticm ;' lhatis,adapt- 
ed to instruct, counsel, and coralort 
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CHAPTER IV. 



sealed ° unto iha day of rodomp- 



volent heart of a holy being. . 
not uct towards tlie Holy Spirit ii 
manner ivhicli would produce p; 
in the bosom of a frienil wlio loves 
you. There is a course of conduct 
which will drive that Spirit from the 
miiid 0* if lie were grieved and 
pained — as a course of ingratitude 
and sin would pain the heart of an 
cartlily frienil, and cause liim to 
leave yon.' If asked what tliat con- 
duct is, we may reply, (1.) Open 
and gross sins. They are particnlar- 
ly reietrod to here ; and tlio meaning 
dt' Paul is, that theft, &lsehood, an- 
ger, and kindred vices, would grieve 
the Holy Spirit, and cause hint to 
deiiart. (2.) An^icr, in all its Sarms. 
NotUinff is more fitted to drive away 
all senous and tender impressions 
from the mind, than the indulgence 
of anger. (3.) Licentious thoughts 
and desires. The Spirit of God ie 
pure, and he dwells not in a eoid 
tliat is fiUoiJ with corrupt imaginings. 
(4,) Ingmtitudo. We feel ingrati- 
tude niore tlian almost onytliing 
else; and why should we suppose 
that the Holy Spirit would not feel 
it also i (4.) Ne-rlect. The Spirit 
of God is grieved by that Oilen he 
prompts lis to pray ; he dispceos the 
mind to seriousness, to tiio perusal 
of the Bible, to tenderness and pe- 
nitence. We neglect those favoured 
moments of our piety, and lose tlio^ 
happy seaaona ftr becoming like 
GniL (5.) Resistance. Christians 
otten resist the Holy Giiost He 
would lead them to be dead to the 
world ; yet tliey drive on their plans 
of (fain. He would teach them the 
folly of fiishion and vanity ; yet tliey 
deck tliemselves in the gayest ap- 
parel. He would keep Hiem from 



and ' evil-speaking, be put away 
from you, wiih all malice : 

33 And be ye kind one to an- 
other, tender-hearted, forgiving ' 



the splendid psrty, the theatre, 
and the ball-room ; yet they go 
there. All that is ncedflil for a 
Christian to do in order lo be emi- 
nt in piety, is to yield to the gen- 
! influeLices which would drawTiim 
prayer and to heaven. If Where- 
by ye are sealed. See Notes on 
2 Cor. i 23. IT Unto the datj of re- 
demption. See Notes on cli. i. 14. 

31. Let all billerness. See Notes 
L ver. 2 of thw chapter, "f And 

wrath. The word here does not di& 
fer essentially from anger. ^ Anger. 
See Note on ver. 3S. All cheri^ed, 
unreasonable anger. ^ And clamour. 
Noise, disorder, higli words; such as 
use in a brawl, or when they 
excited. Christians are to be 
calm and serious, Harsh conten- 
and strifes; hoarse brawls and 
tumults, are to be unknown among 
them. IT And evil-speakiag. Slan- 
der, backbiting, angry expressions, 
tale-bearing, reproaches, &c. KWiJA 
aU malice. Rather, ' with all eviC 
tif. Every kind and sort of 
is to be put away, and you are 
to manifest only that which is good. 

32. And be ye kind one (o another. 
Benignant, mild, courteous, pidite— 
zpijoro;. 1 Pet iii. 9. Christianity 
produces true couiteousness, or po- 
liteness. It does not make one 

^1, crabbed, sour; nor does it 
dispose its followers to violate the 
proper rules of social intercourse. 
The secret of true politeness is be- 
nevolence, or a desire to make others 
happy; and a Christian thoiild be 
[no9t polite of men. There is 

religion in a sour, misanthropic 
temper; none in rudeness, stifihess, 
and repulaiveness ; none in vio- 
lating the rules of good-breeding. 
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one another. 



EPHESIANS. [A. D. 64. 

God for Christ's sako hath forgiven you. 



There is a hollow-heartoil politeness, 
indeed, which the Clirifitian is not to 
aim at or copy. Hia politeness is to 
be based on kindness. Col. iii. 12. 
His courtesy is to be the result of 
love, good-will, and a desire of the 
happhicssof b!I others; and this will 
prompt to the kind of conduct that 
will render his intercourse with 
others agreeable and profitable. — 
U Teitder-hearled. Having a heart 
disposed to pity and compassion, and 
especially disposed to show kindness 
to the feults of erring brethren ; for 
BO the connection demands. % For- 
giving DIM another. See Notes on 
Slatt vi. 12. %At God for Ckrisi's 
take hath forgiven you. As God, 
on account of what Christ has suf- 
fered and done, has pardoned you. 
He has done it, (\,) freely — without 
merit on our part — when we were 
confessedly in the wrong. (2.) Fully; 
he has forgiven every olfencc. (It) 
Liberally I he Ima forgiven many 
offences, for our sins have been in- 
numerable. This is to be the rule 
which we are to observe in forgiving 
othera We are to do A freely, fuUy, 
liberaUy. The Ibrgiveiioss is to bo 
entire, cordial, constant. We are 
not to rnke vp old olfonccs, and 
charge them again upon them ; wc 
are to treat them although they had 
not offended, for so God treats us. 
Learn, (1.) That tlie forgiveness of 
an offending brother is a duty which 
we are not at liberty to neglect. 
(2.) The peace and happiness of the 
church depend on it. All are liable 
to offend their brethren, as all are 
liable to offend God; all need for- 
giveness of one another, as we all 
need it of God. (3.) There is no 
3anger of cwrying it too far. Let 
the rule be oteerved — ' As God has 
forgiven you, bo do you fiirgive 
others.' Let a man recollect his 
own sins and follies; lot him look 
over his life, and see how ofVen ho 



lias offended God ; let him remember 
that all has been forgiven ; and then, 
fresli witli this feeling, let hira go 
and meet an offending brotlicr, and 
say, ' My brother, I forgive yoiL I 
do il frankly, fully, wholly. So 
Christ has forgiven nie ; so I forgive 
you. The offence sliall be no more re- 
membered. It shall not be referred to 
in our intercourse to Imrrow up your 
feelings; it shall not diminish my 
love for you ; it sliall not prevent 
my uniting with you in doing good. 
Christ treats me, a poor sinner, as a 
friend ; and so I will treat you.' 

CHAPTER V. 



This chapter 
the practical exhortations conn 
menced in oh. iv. It comprises the 
following points, or subjects: 

1. The exhortation to be followers 
of God, and to walk in love. Vs. 
1,2. 

2. The duty of avoiding the im- 
pure practices of tlie surrounding 
heathen, and of wholly breaking off 
from the vices in which even they 
tlicniselvcs had indulged, before 
their conversion to Christianity. 
Vs. 3—17. 

3. The apostle cautions them parti- 
cularly against the uso of wine, and 
the revelry which attends its uso, and 



would prompt tlicm, and tc ,,. 

vices of praise and tlianltsgivinff. 
Vs. 18—20. 

4. Ho exhorts them to mutual 
subjection ; and particularly enjoins 
on wives the duty of being subject 
lo their husbands. Vs. 21—24. 

5. The ciiapter closes with a 
statement of the duty of husbands 
to love their wives, illustrated by 
that which Christ showed for tlie 
church. Vs. 25—33. 
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CHAPTER V. 
E ye therefore followers of 
God, as dear children ; 



1. Be ye therefore followers of 
God. Gr., ' Be imitators — lufajnd 
—of God.' The idea is not tliat they 
were to he the friends of God, or 
numbered amoi^ hia foUowerB, hut 
that they were to imitate him in the 
mrticular thing under consideration. 
The word ' therefore' — iw — con- 
nects this with the previous chapter, 
where he had been exhorting them 
to Itindness, and to a spirit of for- 
giveness, and he here entreats them 
to imitate God, who was always kind 
and ready to forgiva Comp. Matt 
V. 44—47. As he forgives us (ch. iv. 
32), we should he rrady to forgive 
otheTs; as he has home with our 
(aulta, we should bear with theirs; 
as he is ever ready to heai our cry 
when we ask for mercy, we should 
be ready to hear odiecs when they 
desire to be forgiven ; and as he is 
never weary with doing us good, we 
should never be weary m benefiting 
them. U As dear children. The 
meaning is, * as those children which 
are beloved follow the example of 
e. fether, so we, who are beloved of 
God, should follow his example.' 
What a simple rale this is I And 
how much contention and strife 
would be avoided if it were follow- 
ed ! If every Christian who is 
nngry, unfiwgiving, and unkind, 
would just ash himself the question, 
' How does God treat me V it would 
eave all the trouble and heart-burn- 
ing which ever exists in the church. 

2. And tealk in love. That is, 
let your lives be characterized by 
love ; let that be evinced in all your 
deportment and conversation. See 
Notes on John xiii. 34. % As Christ 
also hath loved us. We are to 
evince the same love for one another 
which he has done lor ua. lie 
showed /lis love by giving himself 



2 And walk in love, • as Christ 
Iso hath loved us, and hath given 
himself for us, an offering and a 

to die (or us, and we should evince 
similar love to one another. 1 John 
iii. 16. IT And hath given, himself 
for vs. Tliis is evidently added by 
the apostle lo show what he meant 
by saying that Christ loved us, and 
what we ought to do to evince our 
love for each other. Tiie strength 
of his love was so great that he was 
willing to give himself up W ofeath 
on our account; oiir love for our 
hretiirer sliould be such that wo 
would be willing to do the same 
thing for them. 1 John iii. 16. 
IT -An offering. The word here used 
— Kpoa^apa, — means properly tiiat 
which is offered lo God — ui any 
way, or wlmtever it may be. It is, 
however, in the Scriptures, common- 
ly used to denote an offering without 
blood — a thank-ofTering — and thus 
is distmguiahed from a sacrifice or a 
bloody Mjlation. Tlie word occurs 
only ill Acts x!si. 26 ; xxiv. 17. Rom. 
XV. 18. Eph. v. 2. Heb. x. 5. 8. 
10. 14. IS. It means here that he 
regarded himself as an ofiering to 
God, f And a sacrifce. iva^ax. 
Christ is here expressly called a 
Sacrifice — the usual word in the 
Scriptures to denote a proper sacri- 
fice. A sacrifice was an ofiering 
made to God by killing an animal 
and burning it on an altar, designed 
to make atonement for sin. ft al- 
ways implied the killing of the ani- 
mal as an acknowledement of the 
sinner that he deserved to die. It 
was the giving up of life, which 
was supposed to reside in the blood 
(see Notes on Rom. iiL 25), and 
hence it was necessary that blood 
should be shed. Christ was such & 
sacrifice ; and his love was shown 
his being willing that his blood 
should be slied to save men. If For a 
sweet-smelling savour. See Notes 
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sacrifice lo God for a " 
smelling savour. 



on 2 Cor, ii 15, where the word 
tavour is explained. The meaning 
here is, that the offering which 
Christ made of himself to God, was 
like the grateful and pleasant smell 
of incensp, that is, it was acceptable 
to him. It was an cxliibition of 
benevolence with which he was 
pleased, and it gave him the oppor- 
tunjli of evincing his own benevo- 
lence in the salvation of men. The 
meaning' of this in the connection 
here is,*' that the offering which 
Christ made was one of love. So, 
Bays Paul, do you love one another. 
Christ sacrificeil himself by laee, 
and that sucrilice was acceptable to 
God. So do you show love one to 
anotlicr. Sacrifice every thing whicli 
Dppoees it, and it will be acceptable 
to God. He wilt approve all which 
is designed to promote love, as be 
approved the saeriiice which was 
made, under the influence of love, 
by his Son. 

3. Bat Jimiicalimi. A cammon 
'vice among the hcatlien tlicn us 
it is now, and one into which they 
were in special danger of faiJing, 
See Notes on Rom. i. 29. 1 Cor. vi. 
18. IT And oil uncleannegs, Impu- 
rityoflife. SeGNotesonHom.i.2t 
Corap. Rom. vi. 19. Gal. v. la Eph. 
iv.19. Gol.)ii.5. yi Or covetousnens. 
The connection in which this word 
is found is remarkable. It is asso- 
ciated with tlie lowest and most de- 
basing vices, and this, as well as 
those vices, was not once to be 
nt^ned among them. What was 
Paul's estimate then ofcovetoosness! 
He considered it as an odious and 
abominable vice ; a vice to be re- 
garded in the same lig-ht as the 
most gross sin, and as wholly to be 
abhorred by all who bore the Chris- 
tian name. See ver. 5. The co- 
vetous man, according to Paul, is to 



be ranked with the sensual, and with 
idolaters (ver. 5), and witli tliose who 
are entirely excluded from the king- 
dom of God, Is this the estimate 
in which tlio vice is held now 1 Is it 
the view which professing Chris- 
tians take of it! Do we not feel 
that tiiere is a great difference be- 



of impure and licentious life] Why 
is this? Because, (1.) it is so com- 
mon ; (S.) because it is found among 
those who make pretensions to re- 
finement and even religion ; (3.) be- 
cause it is not so easy to define what 
is covetousmess, as it is to define im- 
purity of life ; and (4.) because the 
public conscience Is seared, and the 
mind blinded to tiie low and grovel- 
ling character of the sin. Yet is 
not the view of Paul tlic right view 1 

who, in the pursuit of gold, neglects 
his sou!, his intellect, and his heart 
A man who, in Uiis insatiable pur- 
suit, is regardless of justice, truili, 
charity, fcith, praj^er, peace, comfort, 
usefulness, conscience; and wtio shall 
say that there is any vice more de- 
basing or degrading than this! The 
time may come, therefore, when the 
covetous man will be regarded as 
deserving the same rank in the pub- 
lic estimation with the most vicious, 
and when to covet will be consider- 
ed as much opposed to tlie spirit of 
the gospel as any of the vices here 
named. When tliat time sjiall come, 
the world's conversion will probsibly 
be notadistantcveot J Let il not Ite 
imce. named amonff you. That is, 
let it not exist ; let there be no oc- 
casion for mentioning such a thing 
among yon; let it be wholly un- 
known. This cannot mean th.-it it 
is wrong to mention these vices for 
tJie purpose of rebuking Uicm, or 
cautioning those in danger of rom- 
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mg you, 4 Neither filthiness, nor foolish 
talking, nor justing, wJiich ' are 



mitting them — ibr Paul himself in 
tliis manner mentiona them jierc, 
and ftequently elsewhere — but that 
they should not exist amon* tliem. 
IT As becometk minis. As telits tlie 
character of Christians, wlio are re- 
garded as holy. Literally, 'as be- 
cometh holy ones' — opi'wj. 

4. Neither Jilikinees. That Is, 
obscene, or iudecent conversation. 
Literally, thut which is shameful, or 
deformed — tucxfot^i- The word does 
not elsewhere occur in the New 
Testament. '^ Nnrfonlish tdUtijig. 
This word — fmpoMyio — does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in tlie New Testa- 
ment It means tliat kind of talk 
which is insipid, senseless, stupid, 
foolish; which is not fitted to In- 
Btruct, edify, profit — the idle ehU- 
dint which is so common in the 
world. The meaning is, that Chris- 
tians should aim to have their con- 
ver^tion sensible, serious, sincere — 
remembering tiie words of the Lord 
Jesus, "tliat every idle word tliat 
men shall speak, tJiey shall give nc- 
cotmt tliereof in the day of judg- 
ment" MatLxii. 3G. fiVurjesf- 
ittg. ivtfanAia. This word occurs 
also nowhere else in tlie Now Tes- 
tament. It propeilv means, tliat 
which is toell-lurned (iS — well, and 
TpBitu — lotum); and then that which 
is sportive, renneil, courteoiis; and 
then tirbaniti/, kumour, lail ; and 
then J?slinff, levity — which is evi- 
dently the meanins; here. The apos- 
tle would not Ibrbid courleousncss, 
or refinement of manners (comp. 
1 Pet iii. 8), and Ihe reference, 
therefore, must be to that which 
light and trifling in conversation ; 
that which is known among us 
jesting. It may be observed, (1.) 
thiit coitrteousness is not forbidden 
in the Scriptures, but is positively 
required. 1 Pot iii. 8. (2.) Cheer- 
Hi 



fiilnfci is not forbidden — for if any 
thing can make cheerful, it is the 
hope of heaven. (.3.) Pleasantry 
~:annot be forbidden. 1 mean that 
jiiiet and gentle humour that arises 
rom good-nature, and that makes 
ne good-natured in spite of himself! 
Such are many of the poems of 
Cowper, and many of the essays of 
Addison in the " Spectator"—* be- 
nevolent humour which disposes us 
smile, but not to be malignant.; 
to be good-natured, but not to in- 
spire levity. But levity and jest- 
ing, though often manifested by min- 
isters and other Christians, are as 
inconsistent with true dignity as 
with the gospel. Where were they 
seen in the conversation of tlie Re- 
deemer 1 Where in the writings of 
Paul! *\ Which are nalcmveaienl. 
That is, which are not^f or proper; 
which do not become the character 
of Christians. Notes, Horn. i. 28. 
Christians should be grave and 
serious — tliotigh cheerfuT and plea- 
sant They eliould fee! that they 
liave great interests at stake, and that 
the world has too. They are re- 
deemed — not to make sport ; pur- 
chased with precious blood — for 
other purposes than to make men 
laugh. They ore soon to be in 
heaven — and a man who has any 
impressive sense of that will habitu- 
ally Icel that he has much else to do 
than to make men laugh. The true 
course of life is midway between 
nioroseness and levity ; sourness and 
lightness; harslmess and jesting. 
Be benevolent, kind, cheerful, blond, 
courteous, but serious. Be solemn, 
thoughtful, deeph" impressed with 
tlie presence of God and with eter- 
nal things, but pleasant, afiable, and 
benignant. Think not a smile sin- 
ful; but think not levity and jesting 
harmless. T[ But ralh^ gioing o/ 
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not convenient; but rather giving 
of thanks. 

6 For this yo know, lliat 



EPHESI.\NS. 

whore raongf 
son, nor cc 
an idolater, ha.th 



[A. D. 64. 
nor nnclcan per- 



Ihanks. Thanks to God, or praises, 
ftre more becoming' Cliristians than 
jesting. The idea here seems to 
be, that ^uch employment would be 
fer more appropriate to the charac- 
ter of Christians, than idle, trifiinff, 
andindelicateconver^tjon. Instead, 
therefiire, of meeting- together for 
loW"«it and jesting; for singing 
songs, B3id for the vulgar discourse 
which oflen attends such 'gather- 
ings' of friends, Paul would have 
them come together for the purpose 
of praising God, and enj^ing in 
his service. Men are social in their 
nature ; and if they do not assemble 
for gooi purposes, tliey will for bad 
ones. It is much more appropriate 
to the character of Christians ' 
come together to sing praises 
God, than to sbg songs; to pray 
than to jest; to converse of the 
things of redemption than to tell 
anecdotes ; and to devote the time 
to a contemplation of the world 
come, than to trifles and nonsense. 

5. Fnr this knoui. Be assured of 
this. The object here is, to deter 
from indulgence in those vices by 
the solemn assurance that no one 
who committed theni could possibly 
be saved. If Nor itndeatt persttn. 
No one of corrupt and licentious life 
can be saved. See Rev, xxii. 15. 
J Nor covetous man, who is an 
vlolater. That is, he bestows on 
money the nfiections due to God. See 
Col. iii. 5. To woraliip money 
real idolatry as to worship a block 
of stone. If this be so, what an 
idcdatrons world is this '. How many 
idolators are there in professedly 
Christian lands ! How many, it is 
to be feared, in the church itself! 
And since every covetous man is 
certainly to be excluded from the 
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enter heaven. This settles the in- 
quiry about the final destiny of a 
lai^e portion of the world; and this 
solemn sentence our conscience and 
all our views of heaven approve. 
Let us learn hence, (1.) that heaven 
will be pure. (3.) That it will be 
a desirable place — for who would 
wish to live always with the licen- 
tious and the impure? (3.) It is 
riglit to reprove these vices and to 
preach against them. Shall we not 
be allowed to preach against those 
sins which will certainly exclude 
men from heaven ? (4.) A large 
part of the world is exposed to the 
wrath of God. What numbers are 
covetous! What mill titudcs are li- 
centious! In how many places is 
licentiousness openly and unblush- 
ingly practised ! In how many more 
places in secret ! And in how many 
more is the keart polluted, while the 
external conduct is moral; the soul 
corrupt, while the individual moves 
in rospectible society ! (5.) What 
a world ofshome will hell be ! How 
dishonourable and disgraceful to be 
damned forever, and to linger on in 
eternal tires, because the man was 
TOO roLLUTED to be admitted into 
pure society! Here, perhaps, he 
moved in fashionable life, and was 
rich, and honoured, and flattered; 
there he will bo sent down to hell 
bccausfi his whole soul was corrupt, 
and because God would not suffer 
heaven to bo contaminated by his 
presence ! (6.) What a doom awaits 
the covelous man ! He, like the sen- 
sualist, is to be excluded from the 
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CHAPTER V. 



Ill 



in the kingdom of Christ and of 
God. 

6 Let no man deceive ° 
with vain words : for because' of 
these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of ' 
obedience. 



kingdom of God. And what is 
be his doom 1 Will lie have a pli 
apart from tlio common damna! — a 
golden palace and a bed of down 
hell ! No. It will be no small part 
of his aggravation that ho will be 
doomed to spend an eternity with 
those in comparison with whom on 
earth, perhaps, he thought himself 
to be pure as an angel of light (7.) 
With this multitude of tiie licentious 
and the covetous, will sink to hell 
all who are not renewed and sane- 
tified. What a prospect for the gay, 
the fashionable, the moral, the amia- 
ble, and the lovely, who have no re- 
ligion i For all the impenitent and 
the unbelieving, there is but one 
liome in eternity. Hell is less terri- 
ble from its pcna] tires and its smoke 
of torment, than irom its being made 
up of the profane, tlie sensual, and 
the vile; and its supremest horrors 
arise from its being the place where 
^lall be gathered all the corrupt and 
unholy dwellers in a fliUen world ; 
all who are so impure that they 
cannot be admitted into heaven. 
Why then will the refined, the 
moral, and the amiable not be per- 
suaded to seek the society of a pure 
heaven! to be prepared for the world 
where holy bemgs dwelll 

6. Let no man deceive ynu. Let 
no one by artful pleas persuade you 
that there will be no danger from 
practising these vices. We may 
suppose that they would be under 
strong temptations to mingle in the 
gay and festive scenes where these 
vices were not frowned on, or where 
! practised ; or that they 






7 Be not ye therefore partakers 
with them. 

8 For ' ye were sometimes 
darkness, hut now are ye light ' 
in the Lord; walk as children'' 
of light ; 



might be tempted to commit them 
by some of tlie plausible arguments 
which were then nseil for their in- 
dulgence. Many of tlielr Iricnda 
may have been in these circles ; and 
they would endeavour to convince 
them tliat such were the customs 
which bad been long practised, and 
that there could be no liarm still in 
their indulgence. Not a few phi- 
losophers endeavoured, us is well 
known, to defend some of these prac- 
tices, and even practised them tliem- 
' s. See Notes on Rom. i. It 
required, therefore, all tlie authority 
of an apostle to convince them, 
that however plausible were the 
arguments in defence of Utem, they 
certainly exposed those who prac- 
tised them to the wrath of God. 
IF For because of these things com- 
th the wrath of Qiid. See Notes 
in Rom. i. 18; iL 8, ft T Vptm the 
children of disobedience. See Notes 
1 Matt. I. 1. Rom. ii. 8. 
7. Be not ye therefore partakers 
with tkr.m. Since these things dis- 
e God and expose to his wrath, 
avoid them. 

1. For ye were sirmetimes dark- 
's. See Notes on ch. ii. 11, 13. 
1 Cor. vi, 11. The meaning here ii, 
that they were themselves formerly 
sunk in the same ignorance, and 
practised the same abominations. 
"T But aow are ye light in the Lord. 
Light is the emblem of happiness, ' 
knowledge, holiness. The moaning 
is, that titey had been enlightened 
by the Lord to see the evil of these 
practices, and that they ought, there- 
to forsake them. Tf Walk as 
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9 (For the fruit " of the Spir. 
is in all goodness and rightcou; 
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11 And have ' no feJIowshif 
with thu unfruitful works of dark 
ness, but rather reprove ^thern. 

13 For it is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are 
done of them in secret. 



children of light. See Notes on 
Matt i. 1, on the use of the word 
son, or children. The meanings liere 
is, that they should live as becajne 
those who had been enlightened to 
see the evil of sin, and the boaitty 
of virtue and religion. Comp. John 
xii. 36, whore the same phrase oc- 

9. For the fruit of the Spirit. 
Tlmt is, since tlie Holy Spirit through 
the gospel produces goodness, right- 
eouencfs, and truth, see that you ex- 
hibit these in your lives, and tlnis 
show that you are the children of 
light. On the fruits of tlie Spirit, 
see Notes on Gal. v. 22, 23. H Is 
in all gnodnesi. Is seen in produc- 
ing alt kinds of goodness. He who 
is not good is not a Christian. 

10. Proving ivhat is acrrptable 
ualo the Lord. That is, ' Walk as 
children of light (ver. 8), thus show- 
ing what is acceptable to the Lort!.' 
Rosenmu iter supposes tliat the par-, 
ticiple is used here instead of ijie 
imperative. The meaning is, that 
by so living you will malie a fi.iri 
trial of wtmt is acceptable to the i 
Lord. The result on your hanpincss 
in this life and the next, will be such 
as to show that such a course is pleas- 
ing in his sight. Dr. Chandler, how- 
ever, renders it as meaning that by 
this course they would show that 
tliey discerned and approved of what 
was acceptable to the Lord. See 
Notes on Rom. xii. 2, where a simi- 
lar form of expression occurs. 

Jl. And have no fetlowship. See 
the sentiment here expressed fully 
explained in the Notes on 2 Cor. vi. 
14—18. IF The unfruitful tcorkg. 



The deeds of darkness that produce 
no beneft to the body or the soul. 
The word nnfruilfvl is here used in 
contrast witli the ' fruit of the Spirit,' 
ver. 9. Tf But rallier reprove them. 
By your life, your conversation, and 
all your influence. This is the busi- 
ness of Christians. Their lives 
should be a standing rebuke of a sin- 
ful world, and they should he ever 
ready to express their disapprobation 
of its wickedness in every form. 

12. For it ic a skame even to speak, 
&c. Comp. Notes, Rom. i. 24—32. 
It is still a shame to speak of the 
practices of the heathen. Mission- 
aries tell us that they cannot de- 
scribe the images on the car of Jug- 
gernaut, or toll us what is done m 
the idol temples. All over the world 
the same thing is true. The cheek 
of modesty and virtue would be suf- 
fused witli shame at the very men- 
tion of what is done by tlje worship- 
pers of idols; and the same is true 
of what is_donc by multitudes in 
Christian lands, who are not wor- 
shippers of iilols. Their deeds can- 
not be described in the circles of the 
rofinod and the delicate; they can- 
not be told in tlie presence of mo- 
thers and sisters. Is there not em- 
phasis here in the words 'even to 
SPEAK of these things?' If the apos- 
tle would not allow Uiem to name 
those things, or to spfo/i of tliem, is it 
wise or safe forChristions now to be 
fiuniliar witii the accounts of those 
practices of pollution, and for minis- 
ters to portray them in the pulpit, 
and for the friends of ' moral reform' 
to describe them before the world! 
The very naming' of those abomi- 
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It all things tliat are 

re made manifest " by the 
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ght : for whatsoever doth make 
ianifesl w light. 
14 Whiirefore'hesaitli,' Awake 



nations often produces impropei __ 
Eociations in the mind; tlie descrip- 
tion creates polluting' images before 
tlic imagination; the exliibition of 
pictures, even for tho purpose of 
condemning tbem, defiles tlie soril. 
There are some vices which, from 
the corruptions of tiie human heart, 
cannot be safely described, and it is 
to be foared that, nndcr the plea of 
laitlifulness, many have done evil by 
exciting iinproper feelings, where 
they sliould havo only alluded to the 
crime, and then spoken in thunder. 
Paul did not deecribe these vices, ho 
denoimced tliem; he did not dwell 
upon thein long enough for the ima- 
gination to find emnloynicnt, and to 
corrupt the soul. lie mentioned tlie 
vice — and tiion ho mentioned tlie 
wrath of Gwl; he alluded to the sin, 
and tlieu he spoke of the exclusion 
from heaven. Corap. Notes on I 
Cor. vi. la If WktKk are done of 
them in secret. Many have supposed 
that there is an allusion here to tlio 
" mysleriet" which were celebrated 
in Greece, usually at night, and fir 
ftom tho public eye. Many of these 
were indeed impure and abomina- 
ble, bill there ia no necessity for 
supposing that there is such an allu- 
Bion here. The reference may be 
to tlie vices which were secretly 
jH'actiscd then as now; the abomina- 
tions which flee ftom the eye of day, 
and which are performed ftr from the 
public gaze. 

13. liul all tUnf^s that are rg- 
pToned. Marg., discnvered. The 
word here used properly means 
proved, demonstrated, reproved, or 
convicted {see Notes on John jcvi. 
8) ; bnt it sf flnis hero to bo used in 
tlie sensts efdisclosed, or discovered. 
The sense is, that its Ime mliire h 
demonstrated I t]iat is, it is made 
10" 



known. IT Are made manifest by 
the light. The sense is, ' light is 
the means of seeing what things are. 
We discern tlieir Ibrm, nature, ap- 
pearance, b; it. So it is with tlio 
gospel — the light of the world. It 
enables us to see the true nature of 
actions. They are done in dark- 
ness, and ure like objects in the 
darlt Their form and nature can- 
not tlien be known; but, when the 
liifht fihinCB, wo bgo wiiat they are.' 
Comp. Notes on John iii. 2U, 21. 
IT Far mkatsoever dnih make mani- 
fest is light. ' Anytliing whicli will 
show tlie real form and nature of aa 
object, deserves to be called light.' 
Of the tralh of this, no one can 
doubt Tho meaning m this con- 
nection is, that tliat Kystem which 
discloses iJie true nature of wliat is 
done by the heathen, deserves to bo 
considered as tigltt i and that the 
gospel which does this, should bo 
regarded as a system of light and 
truth. It discloses their odiousnesa 
and vileness, and it stands thus in 
strong ciHitrast with all the folse and 
abominable systems which liave up- 
held or produced tliose vices. 

14. Wherefore he sailh. Marg., 
it. &ai iiffi. The meaning may 
be, either tliat the IjDrd says, or the 
Scripture. Much difficulty has been 
esperienced in endeavouring to as- 
certain ahere tiiis is said. It is 
agreed on all hands that it is not 
found, in so many words, in the Old 
Testament Some have supposed 
that the allusion is to Isa. xxvi. 10, 
Thy dead men shall live — awafce 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust, 
for thy dew is as tho dew of lierbs," 
&c. But the objections to this are 
' 'us and conclusive. (1.) This 
( a quotation of that pluce, hot 
; a resemblance to it, except in 
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■ise from the dead, and Christ shall f 
thee light. 



the word "awake." (2.) The pas- 
SRge in I^iah refers to a different 
matter, and has a dlSerent sen! 
together. See Notes on the pas 
To mahe it refer to those to whom 
the gospel comes, is most forced and 
unnatural. Others have supposed 
that the reference is to Isa. Ix. 1 — 3, 
"Arise, shine ; tor thy light is co 
&c. But tlie objection to this i 
less decisive. (1.) It is not a quota- 
tion of tliat passage, and the re 
blance is very remote, if it ca 
seen at all. (2.) That is addressed 
to tlie church, calling on her to 
let her Ji^ht shine; Ikis, to awake 
and arise Irom the dead, with the as- 
surance that Christ would give them 
light The exhortation here is to 
Christians, to avoid tke vices of th* 
heathen around them ; the exhorta- 
tioa in Isaiah is to the church, 
rfjmce anil exult in view of the feet 
that tlie day of triumph had come, 
and that the heathen were to be con- 
verted, and to come in multitudes 
and devote themselves to God. In 
the rfesi^n of the two passages there 
is no resemblance. Some have sup- 
posed that tlie words are taken from 
some book amoiw the Hebrews which 
is now lost Epiphanius supposed 
that it was a quolalion from a pro- 
phecy of Riijah ; Syncellus and Eu- 
thalius, from some writing of Jere- 
miah ; Hippolytus, from tlie writing 
of some now unknown prophet Je- 
rome supposed it was taken from 
some apocryphal writings. Grotius 
suppo-ses that it refers to the word 
light m ver. 13, and that the sense 
is, 'That light says; that is, that a 
man who is pervaded by that light, 
let him so say to anotlier.' IIcii- 
mann, and after him Storr, Michael- 
is, and Jenning (Jewish Ant ii. 252), 
Buppose that the reference is to a 
Bong or hymn that was sung by the 
early Christians, begiiming in this 



manner, and that the meaning is, 
' Wherefore, as it is said ia the 
hymns which we sing, 
' Awake, thou that sleepest ; 
Arise from the dead ; 
Christ sluill give thee light.' 
Others have supposed that there ia 
an allusion to a sentiment which 
prevailed among the Jews, rcspect- 
mg the signiflconcy of blowing the 
trumpet on the first day of the 
montli, or tlie feast of the new moon. 
Maimonides conjectures that tliat 
call of the trumpet, especially in tlie 
montli Tisri, in which the great day 
ofatonementoccurred, was designs 
to signify a special call to repent- 
ance; meaning, 'You who sloep, 
arouse from your slumbers; search 
and try yourselves; think on your 
Creator, repent, and attend to the 
salvation of the soul.' Burder, in 
los. Alt. u. neu. Morgenland, in 
oc. But all this is evidently eon- 
ieeture. I see no evidence tliat 
"anl meant to make a quotation at 
all. Why may we not suppose that 
he speaks as an inspired man, and 
that he means lo say, simply, that 
nam gives this command, or 
that God now speaks in this wayl 
The sense then would bo, ' Be sepa- 
rate from sinners. Come out from 
among the heathen. Do not mingle 
with their abominations ; do not 
name them. You are the children 
of light ; and God says to you, awake 
from fiilse security, rouse from the 
death of sin, and Christ shall en- 
lighten you.' Whatever be the ori- 
gm of the sentiment in this verse, it 
is worthy of inspiration, and accords 
with all that is elsewhere said in the 
Scriptures. IT Awake thou that 
sleepest. Arouse from a state of 
slumber and false security. Sleep 
and death are striking representa- 
tions of the state in which men are 
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by jiiture. In sUep we are, though 
living, insensible to any danger timt 
may be noar; we are unconscious 
of what may be going on around us ; 
we hear not the voice of our friends; 
we see not the beauty of the grove 
or the landscape; we are forgetful 
of our real character and conJiti 
So with tJie sinner. It is as if his 
fiioulties were locked in a deep slum- 
ber, lie hears not when Giod calls ; 
he has no sense of danger ; he is 
Inscnsihle to tlie beauties and glories 
of the heavenly world; ho is forget- 
ful of his true character and condi- 
tion. To sec ali this, he must be 
fir^t awakened ; and hence this so- 
lemn command is addressed to man. 
He must rouse from this condition, 
or he cannot be saved. But can he 
awaken himself! Is it not tlie work 
of God to awaken a sinner 1 Con 
he Fouse himself to a sense of his 
condition and danger 1 How do we 
do in other tilings 1 The man thai 
is sleeping on Uie verge of a danger- 
ous precipice we would approach, 
and say, 'Awake, you are in danger.' 
The child that is sleeping quietly in 
its bed, while the flames are bursting 
into the room, we would rouse, and 
say, 'Awake, or you will perisli.' 
Why not use tlie same language to 
the sinner slumbering on the verge 
of ruin, in a deep sleep, while the 
flames ofwratli are kindling around 
himi We have no difficulty in call- 
ing on sleepers elsewhere to awake 
when in danger; how can we have 
any difficulty when speaking to liie 
sinner ? ^ And arise Jrtim the ikad. 
The state of the sinner is often com- 
pared to deatli. See Notes on ch. 
ii. 1. Men are by imture dead in 
sins ; yet they must rouse from this 
conditjon, or tliey will perish. How 
singular, it may be said, to call upon 
the dead lo rise ! How could they 
raise themselves upl Yet God 
speaks thus to men, and commands 
them to rise from the death of sin. 
Learn, then, (1.) That men are not 
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dead in sin in any such sense that 
they are not moral agents, or respon- 
sible. (3.) That they are not dead 
in any such sense that they have no 
power of any kind. (3.) That it is 
right to call on sinners lo oronse 
from their condition, and live. (4.) 
That theymustput forth their eflbrts 
as if tliey were to beffia the work 
tliemsclves, without waiting lor God 
to do it for them. They are to 
awake; lAcyarc to arise. It is not 
God who IS to awake ; it is not 
Christ who is to arise. It is Ike sin- 
ner who is to awake from his slum- 
ber, and arise from the state of death ; 
nor is he lo wait for God to do the 
work for him. T And Christ tkall 
give Ikee light. Christ is the light 
of the world. See Notes on John i. 
4. 9; viii. 12. Heb. I 3. The idea 
here is, that if they will use all 
the powers willi which God has en- 
dowed them, and arouse from their 
spiritual slumber, and make an ap- 
propriate eflort for salvation, then 
they may expect that Christ will 
shine upon them, and bless them in 
their elforts. This is just the pro- 
mise that we need, and it is all that 
we need. All that man can ask is, 
tlrnt if iie will make efforts to be 
saved, God will ble^ those eflbrts, aD 
that tlicy shall not be in vain. Fa- 
culties of mind have been given ui 
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■ing our sal- 
if we will employ them 
as they were intended to he employ- 
ed, we may look for the divine aia ; 
if not, we cannot expect it. "God 
helps those who help themselves ;" 
and they who will make no effort for 
their salvation must perish, as they 
wlio will make no effort to provide 
food must starve. This command 
was indeed addressed at first to 
Christians; but it involves a princi- 
ple which is applicable to all. In- 
deed, tlie language here is rather 
descriptive of the condition of impe- 
nitent sinners, tiian of Christians. 
In a for more important sense they 
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IB See then that ye walk ' ci 
cumspectly, not as fools, but ; 



are "asleep," and sre "dead;" and 
witli the more earnestness, therefore, 
should they be entreated to awake, 
and to rise from the dead, that Christ 
may give them light. 

15- See Iken that ye -walk circum- 
spectly. Carefully, anxiously, soli- 
citous lest you ft.ll into ein. The 
word rendered ' circumspectly'- 
dip(^il( — moans diligently, and the 
idea here is, that they were to ' 
special pains to guard against 
temptations around them, and t: 
as they ought ta f ^"t aa fools, 
bvt ag wisft. Not as the people of 
this world live, indulging m foolish 
pleasures and desires, but as those 
who have been taught toundersland 
heavenly wisdom, and who have 
been made truly wise. 

16. Redeeming the time. The 
word here rendered reJeeming, 
means to purchase; to buy up from 
the possession or power of any one ; 
and ihen to redeem, to set free — as 
from service or bondage. Notes, 
Gal. iiL 13. Here it means, to re& 
cue or recover our time from waste ; 
to improve it for great and import- 
ant purposes. % Because the days 
are evil. Because the times 
which you live arc evil. There 
many allurements and temptatbns 
that would lead you away from the 
proper improvement of time, and 
that would draw you into sin. Such 
were those that would tempt them 
to go to places of sinfiil indulgence 
and revelry, where Uieir time would 
be wasted, and worse than wasted. 
As these temptations abounded, they 
ought therefore to be more especial- 
ly on their guard against a sinful 
and unprofitable wastcof time. This 
exhortation may be adiiresscd to all, 
and is applicable to all periods. The 
— -■ - I is, that we ought to be 



16 Redeem! 
ause the days 



solicitous to improve our time to 
some useful purpose, because there 
are, in an evil world, so many temp- 
lalifins lo waste it. Time is given 
us ftr most valuable purposes. There 
are tilings enough to he done to oc- 
cnfy it all, and no one need have it 
hang heavy on his iiands. He tliat 
has a soul to be saved from etecnat 
dcatli, need not have one idle mo- 
ment ITe tluit has a. heaven to 
win, lias enotw;h to do to occupy all 
his time. Man has just enough 
given him to accomplish all the pur- 
poses which God designs, and God 
has notgiven him morethan enough. 
They redeem their time who em- 
ploy it (1.) in gaining useful know- 
ledge; (2.) in ooin^ good to otJiers; 
(3.) in employing it for tlie purpose 
of an honest livelihood for them- 
selves and families; (4.) in prayer 
and seli^xumination to make the 
heart belter; (5.) m seeking salva- 
tion, and in endeavouring to do tho 
will of Goil. They are to redeem 
time from all tliat would waste and 
destroy it — iiiic recovering marshes 
and fens to make tliem rich meadows 
and vineyards. There is time enough 
wasted by each sinner lo secure die 
salvation of the sou! ; time enough 
wasted to do all tJtnt is needftil lo he 
done to spread religion around the 
world, and to save the race. We 
sliouM still endeavour to redeent our 
time lor the same reasons whicjj are 
suggested by the apostle — because 
the days are evil. There are evil 
influences abrooil ; allurements and 
vices that would waste time,and from 
which we should endeavour to rescue 
it. There are evil influences tending 
to waste time (1.) in the allurements 
to pleasure and amusement in every 
place,Bnd especially in cities; (2.) in 
the temptations to novel-reading, con- 
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17 Wherefore be ye not un- 
wise, but understanding wliat'the 
will of ihc Lovd is. 

Burning the precious liours of proba- 
tion to no valuable purpose ; (3.) in 
tbe temptations of ambilion, tnnsl of 
the time spent lor wliich is ivholly 
tliroiira away, for few gain tljc prize, 
and when f^inei), it is all a bauble, 
not wortli uio effort; (4.) in dissipn- 
tion — Ibr wlio can ostininto the 
amount of valimble time that is 
worse tlian thrown away in tlie 
places of revelry and dissipation; 
(S.) in wild and visionary plans — 
temptations to wliich abound in all 
lands, and pre-eminently in our own ; 
(6.) and in luxurious indul^nce — in 
dre^nn*, and eating, and ilrinkiii>r. 

IT. Beyenotunwitf. Benotfbols 
m the employment of your time, 
and in your manner of lite. Show 
true wisdom by ondeavourinj to un- 
decstaiu] what the will of iJio Lord 
ia, and then doing it. 

18, And be nnl druitlc with loiiie. 
A danger to wliicli tliey were ex- 
posed, and a. vice to wliicli those 
around them were nmclv addicted. 
Comp. Notes on Lnke x\i. 34. It 
w not improbable tliat in tliis verse 
tliere is an allusion to tlic orgies of 
Bacchus, or to tlio festivals eelc- 
brated in honour of that lieatUon 
god. lie was 'iJie god of wine,' 
and during tixoss festival men and 
women regarded it as an acceptable 
act of wor^iip to become intoxicated, 
and witli wild sot^ and cries to run 
tliroiigh strccls, and fields, and vine- 
jrards. To these things the apostle 
oppo!!es psalms, and hymns, anil 
spirituol songs, as much more appro- 
priate modes of devotion, and would 
have the Christian worship stand out 
in Efrong contrast witli tiie wild and 
dissolute habits of the heathen, 
Plato says, tliat while those abomi- 
nable ceremonies in tho worship of 
Bacchus continued, it was difficult 



18 And be not drunk ' with 
nc, wherein is excess ; but be 
filled with the Spirit; 

i Lm. mi. «, 
to find in all Attica a single sober 
man. Jionenmiiller, AIL u. neu. 
Morgenland, in loc. On the subject 
of wine, and the wines used by the 
ancients, see Notes on John ii. 1(1^ 
11. We may learn from this verse 
(1.) tliat it was not uncommon in 
: times to become intoxicated 
inc ; and (3.) tliat it was posi- 
tively forbidden. All intoxication 
is prohibited in the Hcriptures — no 
matter by what means it is produced. 
There is, in fact, but one Ihing that 
produces intoxication. It ia meobol 
— tlie poisonous substance produced 
by fermentation. This substance is 
neither created nor changed, in- 
creased nor diminished, by distilla- 
tion. It exists in the cider, the beer, 
and tlie wine, after they arc fer- 
mented, and tiie whole process of 
distillation consists in dnving it off 
by heat, and collecting it in a con- 
centrated form, and so that it may 
be preserved. But distilling does 
not make it, nor change it. Alcoliol 
is precisely tho same thing in the 
wine tliat it is in tlio brandy after it 
is distilled ; in tlio cider or the beer 
tliat it is in tlio whisky or the nan ; 
ond why is it rijfht to become intox- 
icated on it in one form rather than 
in anotJierl Since therefore there 
is danger of intoxication in the use 
of wine, as well as in tlie use of 
ardent spirits, why sliould we not 
abstain from one as well as the 
otiier t How can a man prove that 
it is riffht &r him to drink alcohol 
in the K>rm of wine, and tliat it is 
torojis- for me to driak it in the form 
of brandy or rum? H Wkfrein is 
exMM. There has been much dif- 
ference of opinion about the word 
here rendered excess — iaatM. It 
occurs only in two other places in 
tlie New Testament, where it is 
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19 Speaking to yourselves in" psalras and hymns, and spiritual 



rendered rioi. Tit. i. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 
4. Tlie adjeclive occurs once (Luke 
XV, 13), where it is rendered rioloui. 
The word (derived, according to 
Passow, from o, and ffiifu — In sav, 
dHinfr) means that wliieli Is unsafe, 
not to be recovered ; lost beyond re- 
covery ; tlien that wliicli is abandon- 
ed to sensuality and lust; dissolute- 
ness, delmudiery, revelry. The 
meaning hero is, that all (his 6A- 
lows tlie use of wine. Is it proper 
then for Christians to bo in the habit 
of drinking il ! " Wine is so fre- 
quently the cause of this, by the un- 
grateful abuse of tlie bounty of Pro- 
vidence in giving it, tliat the enor- 
mity is represented by a very strong 
HJid beautiful figurn, as contained in 
ihii very liquor." Doddridge. % But 
be^Uedviilk the Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit How much more appropri- 
ate to Christians than to be filled 
with the spirit of intoxication and 
revelry! ]j;t Christians, when about 
to indulge in a glass of wine, think 
of this admonition. Let tliem re- 
member that their bodies should be 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, mUier 
than a receptacle fur intoxicating 
drinks. Was any man ever made 
better Christian by the use of wine 
Was any minister ever better fitted 
to counsel an anxious sinner, 
pray, or to preach the gospel, by the 
use of intoxicating drinks ! Let tlie 
history of wine-drinking and intem- 
perate clergymen answer. 

19. Speaking lo ymaselven. 
Speaking among yourselves, that is, 
endeavouring to edify one another, 
and to promote purity of heart by 
songs of praise. This has tlie force 
of a command, and it is a matter of 
obligation on Christians. From the 
beginning, praise was an important 
jxirt of public worship, and is de- 
signed to be to the end of the world. 
See Notes on 1 Cor. xiv. 1.5. No- 



thing is more clear than that it was 
practised by tlic Saviour himself and 
tlie apostles (see Matt. xxvi. 30), and 
by the primitive church, as well as 
' the great body of Christians in 
ages. T lit psalms. The Psalms 
of I&vid were sung by tlie Jews at 
cmple, and by the early Cliris- 
(Notes Matt. xsvi. 30), and the 
singing of those Psalms has constitu- 
ted a deliglitftil part of public worship 
In all ages. They speak the lan- 
guage ofdevotion at all times, and a, 
farge part of them are as well fitted 
lo the services of the sanctuory now 
IS they were when first composed. 
f And hymns. It is not easy to de- 
termine precisely what is the difier- 
ence in the meaning of the words 
hero used, or to designate the kind 
of comiiositions whi<£ were used in 
the early churches. A hymn ispro- 
perly a song or ode in honour of God. 
Among the heatlien it was a song in 
honour of some deity. With us now 
it denotes a short poem, composed 
for religious service, and sung in 
praise to God. Such brief poems 
were common among the heathen, 
and it was natural tliat Christians 
should early Introduce and adopt 
them. Whether any of them were 
composed by the apostles it is im- 
possible now to determine, though 
the presumption is very strong that 
if they liad been they would have 
boon preserved with as much care 
as their epistles, or as the Psalms. 
One tiling is proved clearly by this 
passage, that there wore otiier com- 
positions used in the praise of God 
tlian the Psalms of David ; and if it 
was right tlien to make use of such 
compositions, it is now. They were 
not merely "Psalms" that were 
sung, but there were hymns and odes. 
^ SpiTilllal songs. Spiritual odes 
— i^iiaii. Odes or songs relating to 
spiritual tilings in contradistinction 
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5, singing " and making t 



from those wliich were sung in places 
of festivity and revelry. An ode is 
praperly a short poem or song adapt- 
ed to be set to music, or lo fe sang-; 
a lyric poem. In what w'ay those 
were sung, it is now vain to conjec- 
ture. Whether with or without in- 
Btrumenlal accompaniments; whe- 
ther by a choir or by the assembly ; 
whetlicr by an individual only, or 
whether tliev were by responses, it 
is not passible to decide from any- 
thing in the New Testament. It is 
probable that it would be done in the 
most simple manner possible. Yet 
as music constituted so important a 
part of the woraliip of the temple, it 
IS evident tliat the early Christians 
would be hy no means indifferent to 
the nature of the music which they 
had in their churches. And as it 
was so important a part of the wor- 
ship of tlie heathen gods, and con- 
tributed so much to maintain the 
influence of iieatlienism, it is not un- 
likely tJiat the early Christians would 
fbel the imporlauce of making ffteiV 
music attractive, and of making it 
tributary to the support of religion. 
If tliere is attractive music at the 
banquet, and in the tlieatrc, contrib- 
uting to the maintenance of amuse- 
ments where God is forgotten, as- 
suredly the music of the sanctuary 
riiould not be such as to disgust those 
of pure and refined taste. ^ Sing- 
ing. ^SonTii. The prevailing cha- 
racter of music m tho worship of 
God should be iNicoi. If instruments 
are employed, they eliould be so sub- 
ordmate that the service may bo ciia- 
racterized as singitir. H Aad mak- 
ing melody. Melody is an agreea- 
ble succession of sounds ; a succes- 
sion so regulated and modulated as 
to please the ear. It diHers from 
harmony., inasmuch as melody is an 
agreeable succession of sounds by a 
single voice; harmony consists in 



lody in your ' heart to ihe Lord ; 



tiie accordance of different sounds. 
It is not certain, however, that tlie 
apostle here had reference lo what 
is properly called me/oiiy. The word 
wliich he uses — 4<i)Juj — means to 
touch, twitch, pluck — as the hair, 
tJie beard; and then to twitch a 
string — to twang it — as the string 
of a bow, and tlien the s( 



It is 



SI fre- 



quently used in the sense of toiich- 
mg or playing a lyre, or a harp ; and 
tlien it denotes to make music in 
general, to sing — perhaps usually 
with the idea of being accompa- 
nied witii a lyre or harp. It is used, 
in the New Testament, only in 
Rom. V. 19. 1 Cor. xiv. 15, whera 
it is translated sing ; in James v. 
13, where it is rendered sing psalms, 
anil in the place before us. The 
idea here is, tliat of singing in the 
heart, or praising God from tlie heart. 
The psalms, and hymns, and songs 
were to bo sung so that the heart 
should be engaged, and not so as tn 
be mere music, or a mere external 
performance. On the phrase 'in 
tlie heart,' see Notes on 1 Cor. xiv. 
15. If To Ihe Lord. In [waise of 
the Lord, or addressed (ohim. Sing- 
ing, as here meant, is a direct and 
solemn act of worship, and should 
be considered such as really as pray- 
er. In singing we should regard 
ourselves as speaking directly to God, 
and Ihe words, therefore, should be 
spoken with a solemnity and awe 
becoming such a direct address to 
the great Jehovah. So Pliny says 
of tlie early Christians, Carmenque 
Chriilo quasi Deo dtcere secum 
invicem — 'and they sang among 
themselves hymns to Christ as God/ 
If this be the true nature and design 
of public psalmody, then it follows 
(I.) that all should regard it as an 
act of solemn worship in which they 
should engage — in heart at least, if 
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30 Giving thanks ° always for all things unto God and the Fatlier 



they cannot llioinselves sing. (2) 
Public psalmody should not he in- 
trusted wholly to the light and gay ; 
to the trifling and careless port of a 
congregation. (_3.) They who 



r could their 



iliict this part ofpublic worship ought 
to he pious. The leader ought to 
be a Christian ; and they who join 
in it ntiekt also to give their hearts 
to the Redeemer. Perhaps it would 
not be proper to say absolutely that 
110 one who is not a professor m reli- 
gion should take part in the exer- 
cises of a choir in a church; but 
there can be no error in saying that 
such persona ought to give them- 
selves to Christ, and to sing from the 
heart. Their voices would be none 
tlie less sweet i th 
pure and beantiful 
own pleasure in the service uo less- 
ened. A choir of sweet singers in 
a church— united in the same praises 
here — nvght to he prepared to join 
in the same praises around the throne 
of God. 

2(1. Oitiing thanks always. This 
is prohably designed to be connocteil 
with the preceiiing verse, and to de- 
note that the proper subject of psalms 
and hymns is thankf^ving and 
praise. This is indcwl always the 
main design, and should be so re- 
gained; and tills part of worsliip 
should be so conducted as to keep up 
in the heart a lively sense of the mer- 
cy and goodness of God. IT For all 
tkinge. irfip navTov — for all tilings, 
or all persons. Dr. Barrow supposes 
that tiie meaning here is, that tliey 
were to give tlianks for all persons, 
and to regard themselves as under 
obligations to give thanks for tiie 
mercies bestowed upon the human 
race, in accordance with tlie idea 
expressed intheLiturgy of the Epis- 
copal church, " We, thine unworthy 
servants, do give thee most humble 
and hearty tlianka for thy goodness 



ii. 1. " I exhort, therefore, that first 
of all, supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be 
mode for all men." Such is the duty 
of Christians ; and I sec no depar- 
ture from tlie fiiir meaning of the 
words here, in supposing that the 
apostle may have designed to express 
such an idea. The sense, according 
to tliis, would be, that we are to 
praise God for his general mercy to 
mankind; for all the happiness which 
mortals are permitted to enjoy; for 
the love of God to mankind in crea- 
tion, in providence, and in redemp- 
tion — just as a grateful child will 
give thanks for all the kindness 
shown to his brothers and sisters. 
One obvious effect of this would be 
to overcome selfishneKS, and to make 
us rejoice in tlie happiness of others 
as well as in our own. Another 
cflect would he to make us feel a 
deeper interest in the condition of 
our fellow creatures. Another would 
be to elevate and enlarge our con- 
ceptions of the goodness of God — 
directing the miiw to all the favours 
which he has bestowed oa the race. 
Man has much for which to he grate- 
ful; and tlie duty of acknowledging 
the mercy of God to the mce should 
not be forgotten. We are often 
prone so to magnify our calamities, 
and to contemplate the woes of the 
race, that we overlook the occasions 
for gratitude ; and we sliouli!, there- 
fore, look upon tlie mernes which 
we enjoy as well as the miseries 
which we endure, that our hearts 
may be right He who looks only 
on Iiis trials will soon find his mind 
soured and comphiining; he who 
endeavours (o find how many occa- 
sions for gratitude he has, will Eoon 
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in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; 

31 Submitting yourselves one 
to anothpt in the fear of God, 



find the burden of his sorrows alle- 
viated, and his mind tranquil and 
calm. Vet, if the words liero are 
to be taken as in our translation, " for 
ail things," they are full of force and 
beauty. At the close of life, nnil 
heaven, we shall see occasion 
bless God &r all his dealings wi 
us. We shall see that we liave n 
Euficred one pnng too much, or hei 
required to perform one duty too f 
yere. We shall see that all o 
afHictions, as well as our mercies, 
were designed for onr good, and 
needful for us. Why then should 
we not bless God in the furnace as 
well as in the palace ; on a bed of 
pain as well as on a bed of down , 
m want as well as when sitting 
down at the splendid banquet ^ God 
ibnows what is best for us ; and the 
way in which he leads us, mysteri- 
ous though it seem to be now, will 
yet be seen to liave been fiiU of good- 
ness and mercy. If Unlo God and 
the Father. Or, 'to " ' 
Father.' It cannot ii 
distinguislied ftom t 
first to God and then 
as if the Father wer 
God. The meaning 
are to be given specially to God the 
Father — the great Author of all 
mercies, and the source of all bless- 
ings. If in lAe name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. That is, through his 
mediation, or trusting in him. See 
Notes on John xiv. 13. The mean- 
ing is, that we ate always to ap- 
proach God through the mediation 
of the Lord Jesus. When we ask 
for mercy, it is to be on his account, 
or through his merits; when we 
plead for strength and grace to sup- 
port us in trial, it is to be in depend- 
ence on him; and when we give 
11 



e Father, or 
3 the Father, 
e distinct from 
^ that thanks 



22 Wives, " submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as unto 
the LiDrd. 



tlianks, it is to be through him, and 
because it is through his interven- 
tion that we receive all blessings, 
and by his merits that even the gra- 
titude' of beings so sinful as wo are 
can be accepted, 

21. Submiiling yourselves one lo 
another. Maintaining due subordi- 
nation in the various relations of lile. 
This general principle of religion, 
Ihe apostle proceeds now to illustrate 
in reference to wives (vs. 22—24); 
to children (eh. vi. 1 — 3); and to 
servants, ch. vl 5 — 8, At the same 
time that he enforces this duty of 
submission, however, he enjoins on 
others to use their authority in a 
proper manner, and gives solemn in- 
junctions that there should be no 
abuse of power. Particularly he 
enjoins on nusbands tlie duty of lov- 
ing their wives with all tenderness 
(vs. 25—33) ; on fiithers, the duty 
of treating tjieir children so that 
they might easily obey them (ch. vi. 
4); and on masters, the duty of 
treating tiieir servants witli kind- 
ness, remembering tJiat they have a 
Master also in heaven. Ch. vi. 9. 
The general meaning here is, that 
Cliristianity does not break up the 
relations of lile, and produce disor- 
der, lawlessness, and insubordina- 
tion ; but that it will confirm every 
proper authority, and make eve^ 
just yoke lighter. Infidelity is al- 
ways disorganizing ; Christiani^, 



passage, comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xL 
3^9. The duty of the submission 
of the wife to her husband is every- 
where enjoined in the Scriptures. 
See 1 Pet. iii. 1. Col. iiL 18. Titus 
ii. 5. Wliile Christianity designed 
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to elevate the character of the wife, 
aiid tu make her a fit companion of 
sn iDtelligent and pious husband, it 
did not intend to destroy all subordi- 
nation and authority. Man, by the 
fact tliat he was first created ; tlmt 
tlie woman was taken from him; 
that he is better qualified for ruling- 
than slie is, is evidently designed 1^ 
be at the head of the little community 
that constitutes a femily. In many 
other things, woman may be his 
equal; in loveliness, anil grace, and 
beauty, and tenderness, and gentle- 
ness, she is far his superior; but 
these are not the qualities adapted &r 
government. Their place is in an- 
other sphere ; and there, man should 
be as cautious about invading ber 
prerogative, or abridging het liberty, 
as she should be about invading the 
prerogative that belongs to him. In 
every bmily there should be a head 
— some one who is to be looked up 
to as the counsellco' and the ruler; 
some one to whom all should be sub- 
ordinate. God has given that pre- 
rogative to man; and no taniily 
prospers where that arrangeinent is 
violated. Within proper metes and 
limits, therefore, it is the duty of the 
wife to obey, or to submit herself to 
her husband. Those limits are such 
as the following; 1. In domestic 
arrangements, the husband is to be 
regarded as the head of the &niily ; 
am he has a right to direct as to the 
style of living, the expenses of the 
femily, the clotliing, &c. 2. In 
regard to the lavirs which are to re- 
gulate the family, he is tlie head. 
It is his to say what is to be done ; 
in what way the children are to em- 
ploy themselves, and to give direc- 
tions in regard to their education, 
&c 3. In business matters, the 
wife is to submit to the husband. 
She may counsel with him, if ho 
chooses ; hut tlie aSiirs of business 
and property are under his control, 
and must be left at his disposal. 
4. In everything, except that which 



[A. D. 64. 

relates to conscience and rrV^ion, 
he has autliority. Bui there his au- 
tiiority ceases. He i«s no right to 
require her to commit an act of dis- 
honesty, to connive at wrong-doing, 
to visit a place of amusement which 
her conscience tells her is wrong, nor 
has he o right to interfere wim the 
proper discMi^ of her religious du- 
ties. He has no right to forbid her ta 
go to church at the proper and usual 
time, or to make a profession of re- 
ligion when she pleases. He has no 
right to tbrbid her endeavouring to 
exercise a religious influence over 
hor children, or to cnde.avour to 
lead them to God. She is bound t^ 
obey God, ratlier than any man (sea 
Notes on Acts iv. 10); and when 
even a liusbaud inter^res in such 
cases, and attempts to control her, 
he steps beyond his proper bounds, 
and invades llie prer<^tive of God, 
and his authority ceases to be bind- 
ing. It ought to be said, however, 
that in order to justify her acting in- 
dependently in such a case, the Ibl- 
lowing things are proper r (1.) It 
should be rcoKy a case of conscience 
— a case where flie Lord has plainly 
reipiircd her to do what she proposes 
to do — and not a mere matter of 
whim, fancy, or caprice. (2.) When 
a husband makes opposition to the 
course which a wife wishes to pur- 
'eligious duties, it should 












to pray much o 

thcr she cannot, with a good con- 
science, comply with his wishes. 
(3.) If she is convinced that she i^ 
right, she should still endeavour to 
see whether it is not possible to win 
him to her views, and to persuade 
him to accord with her. See 1 Pet 
iii. 1. It is possible that, if she does 
right, he may be pfrguaded to do 
right also. (4.) If she is constrained, 
however, to differ from him, it should 
be with mildness and gentleness. 
There should be no reproach, and no 
She should simply slate 
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20 For the husband is the head 
of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the church: and ho is 
the Saviour of the body. 

24 Therefore as the church is 
subject unto Christ, so let the 



I V. 123 

ives be to their own. husbands 
every thing. 

25 Husbands, love your wives, 

en as Christ also loved the 

church, and gave himself for it ; 



her reasons, and leave the event to 
God. (5.), She should, nfUT this, be 
a better wife, and put forth more and 
more effort to mnke her husbinil ar_d 
femily happy. She should show that 
the effect of her religion has been to 
make her love her husband and chil' 
dron more; to make her more and 
nioreattcntivetohcrdom cettc du ties, 
and niore and more kind in afSiction. 
By a life of pure religion, she should 
aim to secure what ^e could not by 
her entreaties — his consent that she 
should live as she thinks she ought 
to, and walk to heaven in the path 
in which she believes that her Lord 
calls her. While, however, it is 
to be conceded that the husband has 
aalhorily over the wife, and a right 
to command in all cases that do not 
pertain to the ctniscience, it should 
be remarked, (1.) Tliat his command 
should be reasonable and proper, 
(2.) He has no right to require any- 
thing wrong, or contrary to the will 
of Gwd. (3.) Where commands be- 
tns in this rcliuioa, UAFPtSEoa vau- 
ALLT ENDS ; and the moment a hus- 
band TeijuiTts a wife to do anything, 
it is usually a signal of departing or 
departed affection and peace. When 
there are proper feelings in both par- 
ties in this relation, there will be no 
occasioneithertocommandorto obey. 
There should be such mutual love and 
confidence, that the known u>isk of the 
husband sliould be a law to the wife ; 
and that the known desires of the 
wife should be the rule which he 
would approve. A perfect govern- 
ment is tiiat where the known wish 
of the lawgiver is a sufficient rule 
■ ' ■ ' Sucli is the govern- 
ea; and a family on 



le subieci 
it of hea 



Id to th Lo d 



had 



Lard. As y u 
because the Lo d 

given to tl h 5a d 
thority. 

23. For thek b nd 
n/ the iBi/p. S N te 
xi. 3. fAsCh I tk had f 
the church. A Ch t rules o er 
the church, and has a right to direct 
and control it. J And he it the So- 
vimirnf the body. That is, of the 
church, represented as his body. 
See Notes, ch, i. 23. The idea here 
seems fo be, that as Christ gave 
himself to savehjs body, the church; 
as he practised self-denial, and made 
it an object of intense solicitude to 
]>reserve that church, so ought the 
husband to manifest a similar solici- 
tude to make his wife liappy, and to 
save her from want, amictbn, and 
pain. He ought to regard himself 
as her natur^ protector; as bound 
to anticipate and provide lor her 
wants ; as under obligation to com- 
fort her in trial, even as Christ docs 
the church. What a beautiful illus- 
tration of the spirit which ahuslmnd 
should manifest is the care which 
Christ has shown for his "bride," 
the church ! See Notes on vs. 25 
—29. 

24. In every thing. In every 
tiling which is not contrary to the 
will of God. See Notes on ver. 29. 

25. Husbands, love your miees. 
The duty of the wife is to obey ; the 
right of the husband is to command. 
But the apostle would guard against 
the abuse of that right by enjoining 
the manifestation of such a spirit on 
the husband as would secure obedi- 
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26 That he might sanctify and cleanse il with the washing ■ of 
;r by the word : 



ence on the part of the wife. He 

froceeds, therefore, toshow, that the 
usband, in all his intercourse with 
the wife, should manifest the same 
spirit which the Lord Jesus did to- 
wards the church ; or, in other 
words, he holds up the conduct of 
the Redeemer towards the church, 
as the model for a husband to imi- 
tate. If a jiiisband wished a rule 
that would be sliort, simple, clear, 
and efficacious, about the manner in 
which hcslionid re^rdand treat his 
wife, he could not nnd a better one 
than that here suggested. If Even 
0$ Chrial loved the chvrck. This 
was the strongest love tliat lias ever 
been evinced in this world. It 
follows, that a. husband is in no 
dan^r of loving his wife too mucli, 
provided she be not loved more than 
God. We are to make the love 
which Christ had for the church the 



The meaning here is, that husbands 
are to imitate the Redeemer in this 
respecL As he gave himself to suf- 
fer on the cross to save tlio church, 
so we are to be willing to deny our- 
selves, and to bear toil and trial, that 
we may promote the happiness of 
the wife. It is the duty of the hus- 
band to toil lor her support ; to pro- 
vide for her wants ; to deny himself 
of rest and ease, if necessary, in 
order to attend on her in sickness; 
to go before her in danger; to de- 
fend her if she is in peril ; anil to be 
ready to die to save her. Why 
^ould he not be? If they are ship- 
wrecked, and there is a single plank 
on which safety can be secured. 



ards to himself! But there may b 
more implied in this than that a ma 
is to toil, and even to lay down hi 



life for the wellare of his wife. 
Christ laid down his life to save the 
church ; and a husband should feel 
that it should be one great object of 
his life to promote the salvation of 
his wife. He is bound so to live aa 
not to interfere with her salvation, 
but BO aa to promote it in every way 
possible. He is to furnish her all 
thefacililieg thai ^le may need, to 
enable her to attend on the worship 
of God ; and to throw no obEtucles 
in her way. Ho is to set her the 
example ; to CMinscl her if she needs 
counsel, and to make the path of 
salvation as easy for her as possible. 
If a husband has the spirit anil self- 
denial of the Saviour, he will re- 
gard no sacrifice too great if he may 
promote the salvation of his fiimily. 
26. 7'kat he miifht sanctify. The 
great object of the Redeemer waa 
to purify and save the church. The 
meaning here is, that a husband is 
to manifest similar love towards hia 
wife, and a similar desire that she 
should be prepared to 'walk before 
him in white.' If And cleanse it 
vdth the waihine of usaler. In all 
this them is an allusion doubtless to 
tJie various methods of purilying and 
cleansing those who were about to 
be married, and who were to be 
united to monarchs as their brides. 
In some instances this previous pre- 
wiration continued for twelve months. 
The means of purification wore va- 
rious, hut consisted usually in the 
use of costly unguents. Sm Esther 
ii. 12, "Six montiis with oil of 

2rth, and six montlis with sweet 
UTS, and with other things for the 
purifying of women." Comp. Ps. 
xlv. iai4._ Ezek. xvi. 7— 14. Aa 
such a virgin was purified and pre- 
])ared for her husband by washing 
and by anointing, so the church is t^ 
be prepared for Clurist It is to be 
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27 That he m 
to himself a glor 
having: spot, ' or 



made pure and holy. Outwardly 
there is to be the application of 
water — the symbol of purity; and 
witliin tliere ia to be holineea of 
heart See Notes on 2 Cor. 
where Paul says of tlie Corinthians, 
"I have espoused you to one husbanil, 
that I may present you as a chaste 
virgin to Christ." IT Bu the 
There has been much diversity of 
opinion rejecting the meaning of 
this. Probably the sense of tfie — 
pression is, Umt all tliis 



that trutli they were to be eaiictitieil 
(John xvii. 17) ; and in accordance 
with that the whole work from the 
commencement to the close was 
be accomplished. It was not by 
ternal ceremonies, and not by any 
miracnious power on the heart, but 
by the faitliful application of truth 
to the heart. 

27. Tkal he may present it 
himself. In the last day, when lie 
shall receive the church as his spouse 
to heaven. Rev. xxi. 9. Perhaps 
the word prepare would better ex- 
press the sense here than present — 
that he may prepare it for hintself as 
a holy church. Tindal renders it, 
'to make it unto himself ^A/^lo- 
riims church. A church full of ho- 
nour, splendour, beanty. The idea of 
skiainff, or of being briffki, would 
conveytiie sense here. Probablythere 
is still here an allusion to a bride 
'adorned for her husband' (Rev, xxi. 
2; comp. Ps. xlv. 9—14); and the 
idea is, that tlio church will be 
worthy of the love of the bride- 
groom, to whom it will then be 
eented. If NM hnviasr 
having a stain, a defect, ^ 

purity— «tiU retaining the allusum to j 
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such thing; but that it should be 
holy and without blemish. 

38 So ought men to love their 
wives as their own bodies ; he 



a bride, and to the care taken to re- 
move every blemish. IfOr wrinltte. 
In the vigour and beauty of youth ; 
like a bride in whom there is no 
wrinkle of age. ^ Or any suck Iking. 
Nothing to deiorm, disfigure, at o& 
fend. To this beautiful illustration 
ijf the final glory of the church, the 
apostle was led by the mention of 
the relation of the husband and tlie 
wife. It shows, (1.) The tendency 
of the thoughts of Paul. Ho delight- 
ed to allow the associations in his 
mind, no matter what the subject 
was, to draw him along to the Re- 
deemer. (2.) The passage here 
slioivs us what the church will yet 
be There will be a period in its 
iiistory wlien tliere shall not be any 
impertection; when there shall he 
neither spot, nor wrinkle, nor any 
such tiling. In heaven all will be 
pure. On earth we are prejaring for 
that world of purity; and it cannot 
be denied that here there ia much 
that is imperfect and impure. But 
in that future world, where the 
church shall be presented to Christ, 
clotiied in tlie robes of salvation, 
tiiere shall not be one unholy mein- 
deceiver or hypocrite; one 
covetous or avaricious man ; one tliat 
pain tlie hearts of the friends 
of purity by an unlwly life. And in 
all the millions that shall be gathered 
there out of every land, and people, 
and tongue, and age, there shall be 
no envy, malice, backbiting, pride, 
vanity, worldlinesa; there shall be 
no annoying and vexing conflict in 
the heart with evil passions, ' nor 
any such thing.' How difierent from 
the church as it now is ; and how we 
should pant for that blessed world 1 

2R iSo nagkl men to loee their 
mi-e», a» their own bodies. Because 
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that loveth his wife loveth him- cherisheth it; 
self. the church : 

29 For no man ever yet hated 30 For we 
his own flesh ; but nourisheth and „ j 


[A. D. Gi. 

even as the Lord 
are members ' of 



they are one flesh, Ver. 31. This 
is tlie subject on which Paul bad 
been speaking, and from which he 
had been diverted by the allusion to 
the glorified church. The doctrine 
here ia, that a husband should have 
the same care for the comfort of 
his wife which he has for himselit 
He should regard her as one with 
himself; and as he protects his own 
body from cold and hunger, and, 
when sick and suffering, endeavours 
to restore it to health, so he should 
regard and treat her. 1 He tkot 
loveth kis wife, loveth himself. (I.) 
Because she is one with him, and 
their interests are identified. (2.) 
Because, by this, he really promotes 
his own welfare, as much as he does 
when he takes care of his own body. 
A man's kindness to bis wife will be 
more than repaid by the happiness 
which she imparts; and all the real 
solicitude which he shows to make 
her happy, will come to more than 
it costs. If a man wishes to promote 
his own happiness in the most efiec- 
tual way, he bad belter begin by 
showing kindness to his wife. 

29. For no TOon eter yet kalei 
his oun fiesk. This is urged as an 
argument why a man should love 
his wife and show kindness to her. 
As no man disregards the happiness 
of his own body, or himself so be 
should show equal care to promote 
the happiness of his wile. A senti- 
ment similar to this is found in tlie 
classic writers. Thus Curtius (lib. 
vii.) says, Corporibus noslris quiE 
tUique non odimua — 'We do not 
hate those things that perlain to our 
own bodies.' So Seneca (Epls, 14), 
Fateor insilam nnbis esse corpiiris 
ttoslri ckarilatem — ' 1 confess tiiat 
there IB implanted in us the bvc of 



our own boily.' The word nourisA- 
etk here means properly to bring up, 
as e. g., children. The sense here 
is, that he provides for it, and guards 
it from exposure and want. The 
word cherislietk — ^)jitt — means 
properly to rnarm ; and may mean 
here that he defends it from cold by 
clothing — and the two expressions 
denote tiiat he provides food and rai- 
ment for liie body. So he is to do 
for his wife; and in like manner the 
Lord Jesus regards the church, and 
ministers to its spiritual necessities. 
But Ihis should not be spiritualized 
toofer. The g-encroi idea is ail that 
we want — that Christ has a tender 
concern for the wants of the church, 
as a man has for his own body, and 
that the husband should show a sim- 
ilar re^rd for his wife. 

30. Far toe are members of his 
body. Of the body of Christ. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 3 ; xii. 27. John 
Kv. 1—6, and Bph. i. 23. The idea 
here is, that tliere is a close and in- 
timate unbn between the Christian 
and the Saviour — a union sn intimate 
that they may be spoken of as one. 
J Of his ^sh, and nf his bones. 
There is an allusion here evidently 
to the langiiage which Adam used 
respecting Eve. " This is now bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.' 
Gen. ti. S3, it is language which 
is employed to denote the closeness 
of the marriage relation, and which 
Paul applies to the connection be- 
tween Christ and his people. Of 
course, it cannot be underslood liter- 
ally. It is not true literally that our 
bones are a part of the bones of 
Christ, or our flesh of his flesh; nor 
should language ever be used that 
would imply a miraculous union. It 
is not a physical miion, but a imion 
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his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones. 

31 For ■ this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and 

a Ge. 2. 34. 

of attachment; of feeling; of love. 
If we avoid tlie notion of a physicnl 
union, however, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to use too strong language in de- 
scribing tlie union of believers witb 
the Ijord Jesus. The Scriptures 
make use of language which is 
stronger than that employed lo de- 
scribe any other connection; and 
there is no union of affection so pow- 
erful as that which binds the Chris- 
tian to the Saviour. So strong is 
it, that he is willing for it to forsake 
father, mother, and home ; to leave 
his country, and to abandon his pos- 
ECssions; to go to distant lands and 
dwell among barbarians to make 
the Redeemer known; or to go to 
the cross or tJie stake from simple 
love to the Saviour. Account for it 
as men may, there has been mani- 
fested on earth nowhere else so strong 
an attachment as tliat which binds 
the Cliristian to the cross. It is 
stronger love than tliat whicli a man 
has tor his own Aesj) and bones; lor 
it makes him willing that his flesh 
should be consumed by tire, or his 
bones broken on the wheel rather 
than deny him. Can the infidel ac- 
count for this strength of attachment 
on any other principle than that it 
lias a divine origin I 

31. For this cause. 'Arti roiTou. 
This verse is a quotation from (Jen. 
ii. 24, and contains the account of 
the institution of marriace. The 
meaning of tlie phrase rendered ' for 
this cause' is, 'answerably to this;' 
or corresponding to this — that is, to 
what Paul had just said of the union 
of iMjlievers and the Redeemer. On 
the meaning of tlils verse, see Notes 
on MatL XIX, 4, There is no evi- 
dence that tjie marriage connection 



shall he joined unto his wife, and 
they two ' shall be one flesh. 
32 This is a great mystery: 



was originally designed to symbolize 
or typily this union, but it may be 
used to illustrate that coiinectbn, 
and to show the strength of the at- 
tachment between tSe Redeemer 
and his people. The comparison 
should be confined, however, strictly 
to the use made of it in the New 
Testament 

33. This is a great mystery. The 
Latin Vulgate translates this, itopra- 



great sacrament' — and this is the 
proof^ I suppose, and the only proof 
adduced by the Papists that mar- 
riage is a sacrament. But the ori- 
ginal here conveys no such idea. 
The word mystery — fivettipum — 
means something which is conceal- 
ed, hidden, before unknown; some- 
thing into which one must be imli- 
atedoi instructed before he can un- 
derstand it. It does not mean that 
it is incmnprehensible when it is dis- 
closed, but that hitherto it has been 
kept secret When disclosed it may 
be as intelligible as any other truth. 
See tbewordesplamedin the Notes 
on ch. i. 9. Here it means, simply, 
tliat there was much about the union 
of the Redeemer with his people, 
resembling the marriage connection, 
which was not obvious, except to 
those who were instructed ; which 
was obscure to those who were not ini- 
tiated; which tlieydid not understand 
who had not been taught. It does 
not mean that no one could under- 
stand it, but that it pertained to the 
class of truths into which it was ne- 
cessary for one to be initiated in 
order to comprehend them. The 
truth that was so great a mystery 
was, that the eternal Son of God 
should form such an union with 
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but I speak concerning Christ and 
the church. 

33 Nevertheless, let every one 
of you in particular, so love his 

men; that he should takii them into 
a connection with himself, implying 
an ardour of attaciiment, and a 
Etrength of aflection superior to even 
that which eiista in the marriage 
relation. This was a great and pro- 
found truth, to understand which, it 
was neceeaary to receive inatrnction. 
Noone would have understood it with- 
out a revelation ; no one understands 
it now except they who ate laught 
of God. T But I speak concerning 
Ckrist and Ike Church. Th^, it 
seems to me, is an explicit disclaimer 
of any intention to be understood as 
Arming tJiat the marriage contract 
was desired to be a t^e of the 
union of the Redeemer and his peo- 
ple. The apostle says expressly, 
that his remarks do not refer to mar- 
riage at all when he speaks of ihe 
mystery. They refer tolely to the 
union of tJio Redeemerand his peo- 
ple. How strange and unwarranted, 
therefore, are all the comments of 
expositors on this passage designed 
to explain marriage as a mT/slerityus 
type of the union of Christ and the 
church ! If men would allow the 
apostle to speak for himself, and not 
force on him sentiments which he 
expressly disclaims, the world would 
be saved from such insipid allegories 
Bs Macknight and others have de- 
rn ed fr^m this passage The B hie 
IS a book ot sense and tl e time 
will come it m hoped when (reed 
from all =ach allegorizine' exjiosi' 
liono, it wili commend itself to the 
good senae of mankmd Marriage 
IS an important, a holy a noble, a 
pure institution altogether worthy 
of God but It does not Ihence fol- 
low that marriage was dcbiiried to 
be a type of th" un on between 
Chrjst and the chondi, and it is cer- 



wife even as himself; and the 
wife see that she i 
husband. 



tain tJiat tJie aposlle Paul meant to 
teach no such thing. 

33, NevertheUii. The apostle 
here resames the subject which he 
had been discussing m vs. 21 — 29, 
and says that it was the duty of 
every man to love his wife as he did 
himself This was the main topic, 
from which he had been diverted by 
the discussion respecting the love 
which the Redeemerhaa shown for 
his church. If And the wife see that 
the reverence lier husband. The 
word ' see' is supplied by our trans- 
lators. The meaning is, that it was 
the especial duty of the wife to 
show respect for her husband as the 
head of the family, and as set over 
her in the Lord. See Notes on vs. 
22, 23. The word rendered reve- 
rence, is that which usually denotes 
fear — ^.S^rot. She is ta/ear j i. e. 
to honour, respect, obey the will of 
her husband. It is, of course, not 
implied that it is not also her duty 
to love her husband, but that there 
sliould be no usurping of authority; 
no disregard of the arrangement 
which God lias made; and that order 
and peace should be secured in a 
femily by regarding tlie husband aa 
the source of law. 

From what is here said of the du- 
ties of husband and wife we may 
rcmarft, 

(1.) That the happiness of society 
depends on just views of the mar- 
riage relation. It is true tlie world 
over, that the views whic}| prevail 
in regard to this relation, determine 
every thing in reference to all other 
relations of life, and to all other 
sources of enjoyment. 

(2.) God designed that woman 
should occupy a subordinate, though 
an important place in the rektiom 
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of social life. This arrangement 
is never ilisregEirded without evils 
which cannot be corrected until 
the original intentiwi ia secured. 
No imaginary good thai can come 
otit of the violation of tlie original 
design; do benelits which females, 
individuaV or associated, can confer 
on mankind by disregarding this 
rangement, can be a compensation 
for the evil that is done, nor can the 
evil be remedied unless woman oc- 
cupies the place which God design- 
ed she should fill. There notliing 
else can supply fier place; and 
when slie is absent Itoni that situa- 
tion — no matter wliat good she may 
be doing elsewhere — tliere Is a silent 
evil reigning, which can be removed 
only by her return. It is not hers 
to fight battles, or lo cmnmand 
armies and navies, or to control king- 
doms, or to make laws. Nor is it 
hers to go forward as a public leader 
even in enterprises of benevolence, 
or in associations designed to act on 
the public mind. Ilcrempu^ is the 
domestic circle ; her first influence 
is there; and in connection with 
that, in such scenes as she con en- 
gage in without trenching on the 
prerogative of rnan, or neglecting 
the duty which slie owes to her own 
fiimily. 

Q3.) It is not boat that there should 
be the open exercise of authority in 
a femily. Wiien commaniU begin 
in the relation of husband and wife, 
AaraiiiiPss flies; and the moment a 
husband is disponed to cohmand his 
wife, or ia milter a TiBcfissiiv of doing 
it, tliat moment he may bid adieu to 
domestic peace and joy. 

(4.) A wife, therefore, should 
never give her husband occasion to 
command her to do any thing, or to 
tbrbid anji thing. His known wish, 
except in casesof conscience, should 
be iaw lo her. The moment she 
can ascertain what his will is, that 
moment ought to settle her mind as 
to what is lo be done. 



(5.) A husband should never wtsA 
or expect any thing that it may not 
be perfectly proper for a wife to ren- 
der. He, too, should consult her 
wishes; and when he understands 
what tliey are, he should regard 
what she prefers as the very thing 
which he would command. The 
known wish and preference of a 
wife, unless there be somefJiing 
wrong in it, should be allowed to in- 
fluence his mind, and be that which 
he directs in the family. 

(6.) There is no danger that a. 
husband will love a wife too much, 
provided his love be subordinate to 
the love of God. The command is, 
to love her as Ciirist loved the 
church. What love has ever been 
like that? How can a husband ex- 
ceed it J What did not Christ en- 
dure to redeem the church? So 
should a husband be willing to deny 
himself to promote the happiness of 
his wife ; lo watch by her in sick- 
ness, and, if need be, to peril health 
and life to promote her welfare. 
Doing this, he will not go beyond 
what Christ did for the church. He 
should remember that slie has a spe- 
cial claim of justice on him. e'er 
him she has left her father's home, 
forsaken the friends of her youth, 
endowed him with whatever proper- 
ty she may have, sunk her name in 
his, confided her honour, her cha- 
racter, and her liappinoss, to his vir- 
tue ; and tiie least that he can do for 
! to love her, and strive to make 
her happy. This was what she 
asked when si led lob 

and a h ba d 1 wh t 

she still ask lo ta d h 

her in the tri I f I f If h hia 
n^ this, wh th h II h g f 
comfort ? 

(7.) We may see th th gu It 
of tliosehusba d h w tbh Idth 
affections from their wives, and for- 
sake those lo wliom they had solemn- 
ly pledged tlicmselves at the altar; 
those who neglect to provide fiir their 
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wants, or to mmiater to them in sick- 
ness ; and those who become the 
victims of intemperance, and Jeavc 
their wives to tears. There is much, 
much guilt of this liind on earth. 
There are many, many broken vows. 
There are many, many hearts made 
:o bleed, Tliere is many a pure and 






e the 



object of tender afiection, now, by 
no fault of hers, forsaken, abused, 
broken-hearted, by the brutal conduct 
of a husband. 

(8.) Wives should manifest such 
a character as to be worthy of love. 
They owe this to their husbands. 
They demand the confidence and 
affection of man; and they should 
sliow that they are worthy of that 
confidence and allection. It is not 

fiossible to love that which is unlove- 
y, nor to force affection where it is 
undeserved; and, as a wife expects 
tliat a husband will love her more 
than he does any other earthly beinr;, 
it is but right that she should evince 
such a spirit as sliall make that pro- 
per. A wife may easily alienate tl 
affections of her partner in life. It 
ehe is irritable and fault-finding; f 
none of his ways please her ; iT sh 
takes no inter^ in his plans, and n 
what he does; if she forsakes he 
home when she shotild be there, and 
seeks happiness abroad ; or it! at 
liome, she never greets him with a 
smile; if she is wasteful of his earn- 
ings, and extravagant in her habits, 
it will be impossible to prevent tite 
efibcts of such a course of lite on his 
mind. And when a wife perceives 
the slightest evidence of elieoated 
affection in her husbuid, she should 
inquire at once whether she has not 
given occasion tor it, and exhibited 
such a spirit as tended inevitably to 
produce such a result 

(9.) To secure mutual love.tliere- 
fore, it is necessary that there should 
be mutual kindness, and mutual love- 
liness of character. Whatever is 
Been to be ofiensive or painful, should 
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be at once abandoned. All the little 
peculiarities of temper and modes of 
speech that are observed to give 
pain, should be forsaken; and, 
while one party should endeavour 
to tolerate tliem, and no( to be 
offended, tlie other should make it 
a matter of conscience to remove 

(10.) Thegreat secretof conjugal 
happiness is in the cultivation of a 
proper temper. It is not so much in 
the great and trying scenes of life 
that the strength of virtue is tested ; 
it is in the events tliat are constantly 
occurring ; the manifestation of kind- 
ness in the things that are happening 
every moment ; the gentleness that 
Hows along every day, like the stream 
that winds through the meadow and 
around the farm-house, noiseless but 
useful, diffusing fertility by day and 
by night. Great deeds rarely occur. 
The happiness of life depends little 
on them, but mainly on the little 
acts of kindness in life. We need 
them everywhere; we need them 
al ay And em'nently "n the na 
riage relat o lee need of gen 
tie es and lo c et n ng each 
mom no- beam nf n tl e eye a d 
d ell n n the hea t tl u i tl e 
I Ion daj 

CHAPTER \ I 



This chapter comprises the follow- 
ing subjects; (1.) An exhortation 
to children to obey iJieir parents, with 
a promise of the blessbg that would 
ftllowfromobedience. Vs.1 — 3. (2.) 
An exhortation to &thers to manifest 
such a character that children could 
properly obey them, and to train 
them up in a proper manner. Ver. 4. 
(3.) The duty of servants. Vs. 5-^. 
(4.) The duty of masters towards 
their servants. Ver. 9. (5.) An ex- 
hortation to put on the whole armour 
of God, witli a description of the 
christian soldier, and of the christian 
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pHILDEEN, ' obey yoi 






panoply. Va 10—17. (6.) The 
duty of prayer, Rnii especialiy of 
prayer for the apostle hiraseIC that 
he might be enabled to speak with 
boldness in the cause of his Master. 
Vs. IS— 20. (7.) In the conclusion 
^vs. 31—24), he informs them that 
if they wished to make any inquiries 
about his condition, Tycnicus, who 
conveyed this letter, could acquaint 
them with his circumstances; and 
then closes the epistle with the usual 
tenedictions. 

1. Children. tUva. This word 
usually signiHes those who are 
young; but it is here used, evidently, 
to denote those who were under the 
care and government of their pa- 
rents, or those who were not of age, 
T Obey ynuT parents. This is Uie 
first great duty which God has en- 
joinM on children. It is, to do what 
their parents command them to do. 
The God of nature indicates that 
this is duty ; (or he has impressed it 
on the minds of all in every age ; 
and the Author ofrevelation confirms 
it. It is particularly important, (1.) 
Because the good order of a family, 
and hence of the community, de- 
pends on it ; no community or ftmily 
being prosperous where there is not 
due subordination in the household. 
(3.) Because the welfare of the child 
depends on it ; it being of the iiigh- 
est importance tliat a child should be 
early taught obedience to law, as no 
one can be prosperous or happy who 
is not thus obedient. (3. ) Because 
tlie child is not competent, as yet. to 
reason on what is right, or qualified 
to direct himself; and, while that Is 
the case, he must be subject to the 
toiW of some other person, (4.) Be- 
cause the parent, fay his age and ex- 
perience, iH to be presumed to be 



rents in the Lord: for this i 
right. 



qualiHcd to direct and guide a child. 
The love which God has implanted 
in the heart of a parent for a child 
secures, in general, the administra- 
tion of this domestic government in 
such a way as not to injure the child. 
A&ther will not, unless under strong 
passion or the excitement of intoxi- 
cation, abuse his authority. HeloveB 
the child loo much. He desires his 
wel&re ; and the piacingoftlie child 
under the authority of Hie parent is 
about the same thing in regard to 
the wellare of the chdd, as it would 
be to endow the child at once with 
all the wisdom and experience of th8 
parent himselE (5,) It is important, 
because the fiimily government is 
designed to be an imitation of the 
government of God. The govern- 
ment of God is what a perfect 
Eimily government would be; and 
to accustom a child to be obedient 
to a parent, is designed to be one 
method of leading him to be obe- 
dient to God. No cliild that is dis- 
obedient to a parent will be obe- 
dient to God ; and that chQd that is 
most obedient to a father and mother 
will be most likely to become a 
Christian, and an heu" of heaven. 
And it may be observed, in general, 
that no disobedient child is virtuous, 
prosperous, or happy. Every one 
foresees the ruin of such a child; 
and most of the coses of crime that 
lead to the penitentiary, or the gal- 
lows, commence by disobedience to 
parents. T In the Lord. That is, 
as far as their commandments agree 
with those of God, and no farther. 
No parent can have a right to re- 
quire a child to steal, or lie, or cheat, 
or assist him in committing murder, 
or in doing any other wrong thing. 
No parent has a right to forbid & 
child to pray, to read the Bible, to 
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3 Honour " thy father and mo- 
ther, {which is the first command- 
ment with promise,) 

worship God, or to make a profcsBion 
of religion. The duties and rig;hts 
of children in such cases ore similar 
to those of wives (see Notes on ch. 
V, 22) i ajid, in all cases, God is to 
be obeyed rather than man. When 
a parent, however, is opposed to a 
child; when ho expresses an un- 
willingness that a child should attend 
a particular church, or make a pro- 
feraion of religion, such opposition 
should in all cases be a sufficient 
reason for the child to pause and re- 
examine the subject. He should 
pray much, and think much, and 
quire much, before, in any case, 
acts contrary to the will of a father 
or mother ; and, when he does do 
he should state to them, with great 
gentleness and kindness, that he be- 
fieves he ought to love and serve 
God, T[ For this i* right. It is 
right, (1.) because it is so appointed 
by God as a duty ; (2.) because chil- 
dren owe a debt of gratitude to their 
parents for what they have done tor 
them ; (3.) because it will be for the 
eood of the children themselves, and 
for the welfare of society. 

2. Honour Ihy Jalhfr and molker. 
See Ex. xx. 13. Comp. Notes o 
Matt. XV. 4. IT Which is the fin 
comtnandmentwithpTomisf. With 
promise annexed to it. Thepromis. 
was, that their days should be long 
in ^e land which the Lord their 
God would give them. It is not to 
be supposed that the observance of 
the four first commandments would 
not be attended wilh a blessing, but 
no particular blessing is promised. 
It is true, indeed, t&it there is a 
general declaration annexed to the 
second commandment, that God 
would show mercy to thousands of 
generations of them that loved him 
and that kept his commandments. 



3 That it may he well wilh 
thee, and thou majest Uve Jong 
on the earth. 

But that is rather a declaration in 
regard to all the commands of God 
than a promise annexed to that spe- 
cific commandment. It is an assur- 
ance that obedience to the law of 
God would be followed with bless- 
ings to a thousand generations, and 
is given in view of the first and se- 
cond commandments ti^ther, be- 
cause they related particularly to the 
honour that was doe to God. But 
the promise in the fifth command- 
ment is a special promise. It does 
not relate to obedience to God in 
genera], hut it is a particular assur- 
ance that tliey who honour their pa- 
rents shall have a particular blessing 
as the result of that obedience. 

3. That it may be terll toith thee. 
This is found in the fifth command- 
ment as recorded in Deut. v. 16. 
The whole commandment as there 
recorded is, " Honour thy father and 
thy mother, as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee ; that thy days may 
be prolonged, and that it may go 
well with thee in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee." The 
meaning here is, that they would be 
more happy, useful, and virtuous if 
they obeyed their parents than if 
they disobeyed them. T And thou 
mayest Hue limg on the earth. In 
the commandment as recorded in 
Ex. XX. 12, the promise is, 'that thy 
days may be long upon the hind 
which the Lord thy God givelJi Ihce.' 
This referred to the promised land 
■the land of Canaan. Th« mean- 
g doubtless, is, that there would 
be a special providence, securing to 
those who were obedient to parents 
length of days. Long life was re- 
garited as a grpat blessing; and this 
blessing was promised. The apostle 
here gives (o the promise a more 
general form, and says that obedi- 
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4 And ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to wralh; but bring 



ence to parents waa connected at all 
times with long life. We may re- 
mark heie (1.) thut long life is a 
blessing. It aifords a longer space 
to prepare for eiemity; it enables a 
man to be more useful ; and it fur- 
nishes a longer opportunity 1« study 
the works of God on earth. It is 
not improper to desire it; and wo 
should make use of all the means in 
our power lo lengthen out our days, 
and to preserve and protract our 
lives. (2.) It is still true that obe- 
dience to prents is conducive to 
length of hie, and that Ihosc who 
are most obedient in early life, other 
thing;s being equal, have the best 
prospect of living long. This oc- 
curs because (a) obedient children 
are saved Irom the vices and crimes 
which shorten life. No parent will 
command his child to be a drunkard, 
a gambler, a spendthrift, a pirate, or 
a murderer. But these vices and 
crimes, resulting in most cases from 
disobedience to parents, all shorten 
lile; and they who early commit 
tliem are certain of an early grave. 
No child who disobeys a parent can 
have any securily that he will not 
tall a victim to such vices and crimes. 
(6) Obedience to parents is connect- 
ed with virtuous liabiis tiiat are con- 
ducive to long life. It will make a 
child industrious, temperate, sober; 
it will lead liim to restrain and gov- 
ern his wild rassions; it will lead 
him to form nabits of self-govern- 
ment which will in future life save 
him from the snares of vice and 
temptation, (c) Many a life is lost 
early by disobeying a parenL A 
child disobej^ a father arid goes into 
a dram-shop ; or he goes to sea ; or 
he becomes the companion of the 
wicked — and he may be wrecked at 
sea, or his character on land may be 
wrecked for ever. Of disobedient 
children there is perhaps not one in 
12 



a hundred that ever reaches an ho- 
noured old age. {d) We may still 
believe lliat God, in his providence, 
will walch over those who are obe- 
dient to a &ther and mother. If he 
regards a falling sparrow (Matt z. 
39), he will not be unmmdful of an 
obedient child; if he numbers the 
hairs of the head (Matt. x. 30), he 
will not be regardless of the little 
boy that honours Ilim by obeying a. 
fe-flier and mother. 

4. And ye falkers. A command 
addressed particularly to faiheri, 
because they are at the head of the 
family, and its government is espe- 
cially committed to them. The ob- 
ject of the apostle here is, to show 
parents that their commands should 
be such that they can be easily 
obeyed, or such as are entirely rea- 
sonable and proper. If children are 
required to obey, it is but reasonable 
that the commands of the parent 
should he such that Ihey can be 
obeyed, or such that the child shall 
not be discouraged in his attempt to 
obey. This statement is in accord- 
ance with what he liad said (ch. v. 
23 — S)) of the relation of husband 
andwife. It wasthedutyofthe wife 
to obey — but it was the correspond- 
ing duty of the husband to manifest 
such a character that it would be 

Cleasant to yield obedience — so to 
ive her, that his known wUh would 
be law to her. In like manner if 
is the duty of children to obey a 
parent; but it is the duty of a pa- 
rent to exhibit such a character, and 
to maintain such a government, that 
it would be proper for the chiid to 
obey ; to command nothing that is 
unreasonable or improper, but to 
train up his children in the ways of 
virtue and pure religion. % Provoke 
3101 your children to wrath. That 
is, by unreasonable commands; by 
needless aevcrity ; by Uie raanifesta- 
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Ikrn of anger. So govern them, and 
BO punish them — if punishment is 
necpEsary — that they shall not lose 
tJieir confidence in you, but shall 
love you. The apostle here has hit 
on the very danger fo which parents 
are most exposed in the government 
of thfir children. It is that of sour' 
ing their temper; of making them 
feS tliat the parent ia under the in- 
fluence of anger, and tiiat it ia right 
for tiiem to be so too. This is done 
(1.) when the commands of a parent 
are unreasonable and severe, The 
spirit of a child then becomes irri- 
tated, and he is "discouraged." Col. 
iii, 21. <2.) When a parent is evi- 
dently exciled when he punishes a 
child. The child Ihen feels (a> that 
if his_/a(Aerisangry,it is not wrong 
for him to be angry; and (b) the 
very fact of anj^r in a parent kin- 
dles anger in his bosom — just as it 
does when two men are contending. 
If he submits in the case, it is only 
because the parent is the strongest, 
not because he is right, and the 
child cherishes angeT, while he 
yields topoioer. There is no prin- 
ciple of parental government more 
important than that a father should 
command his own temper when he 
inflicls punishment. He should pun- 
ish a child not because he is angry, 
but because it is right ; not because 
it has become a matter of personal 
conlesf, but because God requires 
that he should do it, and the welfiire 
of the child demands it. The mo- 
ment when a child sees that a pa- 
rent punishes him under the influ- 
ence of anger, that moment the 
child will be likely to be angry too — 
and his anger wilt be as proper as 
that of the parent. And yet, how 
often is punishment inflicted in this 
maimer ! And how often does the 
child feel that the parent punished 
him simply because he was the 
strnngfst, not because it was right .- 
and how often is the mind of a child 
left with a strong conviction that. 



wrong has been done him by the 
punishment which he has received, 
rather than witli repentance for the 
wrong tliat he has himself done. 
1[ But bring thfm up. Place tliem 
under such discipline and instruc- 
tion that they shall become acquaint- 
ed with the Lord, f In the nurture, 
ill ttiH&tl<f. The word here used 
means training of a child; hence 
education, instruction, discipline. 
Here it means that they are to train 
up their cluldren in such a manner 
as the Lord approves; that is, they 
are to educate them for virtue and 
religion. ^ Jnd admonition. The 
wora here used — vou^iaia. — means, 
literally, a putting in mind, Ihen 
warning, admonition, instruciion. 
The sense here is, tliat they were to 
put them in mind of tlie Lord— of 
his existence, perfections, law, and 
claims on their hearts and lives. 
This command is positive, and is in 
accordance with all the requirements 
of the Bible on tlie subject. No one 
can doubt that the Bible enjoins on 
parents the duty of endeavouring to 
train up their children in tlie ways 
of religion, and of making i' " 



objected that children should be left 
on religious subjects to form their 
own opinions when tliey are able to 
judge for themselves. Intidels and 
irreligious men always oppose or 
neglect the duty here enjoined; 
and the pleu commonly is, that to 
teach religion to children is to 
make them prejudiced ; to destroy 
tlieir independence of mind ; and 
to prevent their judging as impar- 
tially on so important a subject ns 
they ought to. In reply to this, 
and in defence of the requirements 
of tlie Bible on the subject, we 
may remark, (1.) That to suffer a 
child lo grow up without any in- 
struction in religion, is about the 
same as to sufler a garden to lie 
without any culture. Such a gar- 
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5 Servants/beobcdienl tolhem 
tliat are your masters according to 
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den would soon be overrun 
weeds, and brinrs, and thorns — but 
not sooner, or more certainly, than 
the mind of a. child wohU. (2.) 
Men do instruct their children in a 
great many thingB, and why should 
Uiey not in religion] They teach 
lliem how to behave in company; 
the art of farming; the wayto make 
or use tools; how to make money ; 
how to avoid the arts of the cunning 
seducer. But why bIiouM it not be 
said tliat all this tends to destroy 
their independence, and to make tlieni 
prejudiced 1 Why not leave their 
minds open and free, and suffer them 
to form tlieir own judgments about 
farming and the mechanic arts wiien 
their minds are matured! (3.) 
Men dn inculcate their own senti- 
menls in religion. An infidel is not 
usually very anxious to conceal his 
views from his children. Men teach 
by example ; by incidental remarks ; 
by the neglect of that which they 
regard aa of no vabie. A man who 
does not pray, is teaching his chil- 
dren not to pray; he who neglects 
the public worship of God, is leach- 
ing his children to neglect it ; he who 
does not read the Bible, is teacliin^ 
his children not to read it. Such is 
the constitntion of things, that it is 
impossible for a parent nnt to incul- 
cate his own religious views on his 
children. Since this is so, all that 
the Bible requires is, that his in- 
structions should be riciht. (4.) 
To inculcate the truths of religion 
is not to make the mind narrow, 
prejudiced, and indisposed to per- 
ceive the truth. Religion makes 
the mind candid, conscientious, open 
to conviction, ready to follow the 
truth. Superstition, bigotry, infi- 
delity, and all error and falsehood, 
tnake the mind narrow and preju- 



ihe flesh, with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart, as 
unto Christ. 



diced. (5.) If a man does not teach 
his children tralh, others will teach 
them error. The young skeptic that 
tlie child meets m the street; tiie 
artful infidel ; the hater of God ; the 
unprincipled stranger, vnll teach the 
child. But is it not better for a pa- 
rent to teach his child the triitk tiian 
for a stranger to teach him error? 
(6.) Religion is the most important 
of all subjects, and therefore it is of 
most importance that children on 
that subject should be taught truth. 
Of whom can God so properly re- 
quire this as of a parent! If it be 
asked in what way a parent is to 
bring- up his children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, I an- 
swer, 1. By directly inculcating 
the doctrines and duties of religion 
— just as he does any thing else that 
he regards as of value. 2. By 
placing them in the Sabbath-schooi, 
where he may have a guarantee tliat 
they will be taught the truth. 3. 
By coiiJucitn^ them — not merely 
sending them— -to tlie sanctuary, that 
tliey may be tau^t in the house of 
God. 4. By example — all teach- 
ing being valueless without that. 
5. By prayer for the divine aid in 
his efforts, and for the salvation of 
their souls. These duties are plain, 
simple, easy to be performed, and 
arc such as a man Anoios he ought 
to perform. If neglected, and the 
soul of the child be lost, a parent 
has ft most fearful account to render 
to God. 

5. Servanti. OtSoiftoi. The word 
here used denotes one who is bound 
to render service to another, whe- 
ther that service be free or voluntary, 
and may denote, therefore, either a 
slave, or one who binds himself to 
render service to another. It is often 
used in these senses in the New Tea- 
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lament, just as it is elsewhere. It 
cannot be demonstrated that the 
word here necessarily means elavts; 
thougli, if slavery estsled among 
those to whom tliis epistle was writ- 
ten — OS there can he tittle doubt that 
it did — it is a word which would op- 
ply to those in this condition. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cot. vii. 21. Gal. iii. 28. 
On (he general subject of slavery, 
and the Scripture diwtrine in regard 
to it, See Notes on Isa, Iviii. 6. 
Whether the persons here referred 
to were slaves, or were those who 
had bound themselves to render a 
voluntary servitude, the directions 
here given were equally appropriate. 
It was not the desi^ of the Chris- 
tian reltg'ion to produce a rude sun- 
dering of the ties which bind man 
to man, but to teach all to perform 
their duties aright in the relations 
in which Christianity found tliem, 
and gradually lo modify the customs 
of society, and Co produce ultimately 
the universal prevalence of that 
which is right. H" Be iibfilienl to 
thera. This is Che uniform direction 
in the New Testament See 1 Pet. 
ii 18. lTim.vi, I— 8. Notes, 1 
Cor. vii. 21. The idea is, that they 
were to show in that relation the ex- 
cellence of the religion which they 
professed. If they could be made 
free, fhey were to prefer that condi- 
tion to a state of bondage (1 Cor. vii. 
21), but while the relation remained, 
they were to be kind, gentle, and 
obedient, as became Christians. In 
the parallel place in Colossians (iiL 
23), it is said that they were to obey 
their masters " in all things," But 
evidently this is to be understood 
with the limitations implied in the 
case of wives and children (see Notes 
on ch. V. 24; vi. 1), and a master 
would have no right to command 
that which was morally wrong'. 
IT According to the jUsk. This is 
designed, evidently, to limit the ob- 
ligation to obedience. The mean- 
ing is, that they had control over 
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the bndy, Ike Jlenh. They had the 
power to command the service which 
the body could render; but they 
were not lords of the spirit The 
soul acknowledged God as its Lord, 
and to the Lord they were to be sub- 
ject in a higher sense tlian to their 
masters, f With fear and trem- 
bling. With reverence and with 
a dread of offending tJiem. They 
have authority and power over you, 
and you sliould be afraid lo incur 
their displeasure. Whatever might 
be true about tlie propriety of slave- 
ry, and wliatever might be the duty 
of the master about setting the slave 
free, it would be more to the honour 
of religion for the servant tuperlbrni 
his tusk with a willing mind, than 
lo he contumacious and rebellious. 
He could do more lor the honour of 
religion by patiently submitting to 
even what he felt to be wrong, than 
by being punished for what would 
he regarded oa rebellion. It may be 
added here, that it was presumed 
thatservanCsthen could rcnrf. These 
directions were addressed to Ihem, 
not to their masters. Of what use 
would be directions like these ad- 
dressed lo American slaves — scarce 
any of whom con read! tlnsinele- 
nesa iif yimr hForl. With a simple, 
sincere desire to do what ought to 
be done. IT As unto Clirisl. Peel- 
ing tliat by rendering proper service 
lo j^our masters, you are in fact 
serving the Lord, and that you are 
doing that which will be well-plens- 
ing to him. See Notes on I Cor. vii. 
23. Fidelity', in whatever situation 
we may be in life, is acceptable ser- 
vice to the Lord. A Christian may 
as acceptably serve the Lord Jckhb 
in the condition of a .servant, as if 
he were a minisler of the gospel, or 
a kinff on a throne. Besides, it will 
greatly lighten the burdens of such 
a situation, and make the toils of an 
humble condition easy, to remem- 
ber that we are then serving Ike 
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6 Not with eye-service, as i 

g leasers ; but as the servants of 
hrist, doing the ivlll of God from 
the heart ; 



6. Nol loilh eye-iervice. That 
not with service rendered only v 
der the eye of the master, or when 
his eye is fixed on yon. The apos- 
tle has here adverted to one of the 
evils of involunta.ry servitude 
exists everywhere. It is, that the 
slave will usually obey only when 
the eye of the master is upon him. 
The freeman who agrees lo labour 
for stipulated wages may be trusted 
when the master is out of sight; but 
not the slave. Hence tlie necessity 
where tliere are slaves of having 
'drivers' who shall attend them, 
and who shall compel them to work. 
This evil it is impossible to avoid, 
except where true religion prevails 
— and the extensive prevalence of 
true religion would set the slave at 
liberty. Yet as ioug as die relation 



his work conscientiously, as render- 
ing service to the Lord. This direc- 
tion, moreover, is one of great im- 
portance to all who are employed in 
the service of others. They are 
bound to perform their duty with as 
much fidelity as though the eye of 
the employer was always upon them, 
remembering that though the eye 
of man may be turned away, that 
of God never is. ^ Asmen-pleafers. 
As if it were the main object lo 
please men. The object should be 
rather to please and honour God. 
If Btit as the sertiants of ChrisL 
See Notes on i Cor. viL 23. IT Do- 
iti^ the wili nf God from the heart. 
That is, God requires industry, fideli- 

S, conscientiousness, submission, and 
edience in that rank of life. We 
render acceptable service to God 
when, from regard to his will, we 
perform the services which are de- 
12* 



mnnded of us in the situation in life 
where we may be placed, however 
humble that may be, 

7. As to the Litrd, and not lo men. 
That is, he should regard his lot in 
'■'■ IS having been ordered by Di- 
Providcnce for some wise and 
good jiurpose; and until he may be 
permitted to enjoy his liberty in a 
quiet and peaceable manner (Notes, 
1 Cor. vii. 21), he should perform his 
duties with fidelity, and feel that he 
was rendering acceptable service to 
God. This would reconcile him to 
much of the hardships of his lot. 
The feeling that God has ordered 
the circumstances of our lives, and 
that he has some wise and good enda 
swer by it, makes us contented 
there; though we may feel that our 
fellow-man may be doing us injus- 
tt was this principle that made 
the martyrs so patient under the 
wrongs done them by men ; and this 
may make even a slave patient and 
submissive under the wrongs of a 
master. But let not a master tliink, 
because a pious slave shows this spi- 
rit, that, thorefbre, the slave feels 
that the master is right in withhold- 
ig his freedom; nor let him sup- 
pose, because religbn requires the 
slave lo be submissive and obedient, 
that, therefore, it approves of what 
the master does. It does this no 
ire than it sanctioned the conduct 
Nero and Mary, because religion 
required the martyrs lo be unresist- 
ing, and to allow themselves lo be 
led to the stahe. A conscientious 
e may find happiness in siibmit- 
to Cfod, and doing his will, just 
conscientious martyr may. But 
this does not sanction the wrong, 
either of the slave-owner or of the 
persecutor. 
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8 Knowing that whatsoever 
good thing any man doelh, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. 



8. Knowing that whatsoever good 
thing. Whatever a man does that 
is right, for that he sliail be appro- 
priately rcwat^ed. No matter what 
his rank in hfe, if lie discharge 
duty to God and man, he will be ac- 
cepted. A man in a slate of servi- 
tude may so live as to honour God ; 
and, EO living, be should not be 
greatly solicitous about his condition. 
A master may &il to render suitable 
recompense to a slave. But, if the 
servant is foithliil to God, lie will 
recompense him in the future world. 
It is in this way that religion would 
make the evils of life tolerable, by 
teaching those who are oppressed to 
bear their trials in a patient spirit, 
and to look forward to the future 
world of reward. Religion does not 
approve of slavery. It is the friend 
of human rights. If it had full in- 
fluence on earth, it would restore 
every man to freedom, and imfwirt to 
each one his rights. Christianity 
nowhere requires its friends lo make 
or to own a slave. No one under the 
proper influence of religion ever yet 
made a man a slave ; there is no cme 
under its proper influence who would 
not desire that ell should be free; 
and juat in proportion as true reli- 
gion spreads over the world, will 
universal freedom be its attendant. 
But Christianity would lighten the 
evils of slavery even while it exists, 
and would comfort those who are 
doomed to so hard a lot, by a^uring 
them that there they may render ac- 
ceptable service lo God, and that 
they soon will be admitted to a world 
where galling servifude will be 
known no more. If they may not 
have freedom here, they may have 
contentment; if they feel that wrong- 
is done them by men, they may feel 



9 And ye masters, do the same 
things unto them, ' forbearing 
threatening; knowing that ^ your 



that right will be done them by God ; 
if their masters do not reward them 
for their services here, God will; 
and if they may not enjoy liberty 
here, they will soon be received into 
the world of perfect freedom — 
heaven. 

9. And ye masters. The otgect 
of this is, to secure for servants a 
proper treatment It is evident, 
from this, that there were in the 
christian church those who were 
maslers ; and the most obvious iii<. 
terpretation is, ihat they were the 
owners of slaves. Some such per* 
sons would he converted, as such ar8 
now. Paul did not say that they 
could not be Christians. lie did not 
say that they should be excluded at 
once from the communion. He did 
not hold them up lo reproach, or use 
harsh and severe language in regard 
to them. He taught them their duty 
towards those who were under them, 
and laid down principles which, if 
followed, would lead ultimately to 
universal freedom. If Dn the same 
things unlo them, to, otma. The 
'same things,' here, seem to refer 
to what he had said in the previous 
verses. They were, to evince to- 
wards their servants the same spirit 
which he had required servante to 
evince towards them — tlie same 



itioualy; to re- 
member that the eye of God was 
upon them, and that in that condi- 
tion in life they were to regard 
themselves as serving God, and as 
mainly answerable lo him. The 
same ihmgs the apostle would have 
masters feel. They were to be taith- 
ful, conscientious, just, true to the 
interests of their servants, and to re- 
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nheaven; neitheris there respect' 



meii'.ber that they « 
to God. They were not lo take ad. 
vantage of their power to oppress 
tliem, lo punish them unreasonably, 
or to suppose that they were freed 
from responsibility in regard to the 
manner ea which they treated tliem. 
In the corresponding passage in Co- 
lossians (iv. 1), this is, "Masters, 
give unto your servants that which 
ia just and equal." See Note on that 
place. IT Forbearing thrfalening. 
Marg., mnderalitiff. The Greek 
word means, to relax, loosen .- and 
then, to oritil, cease Jrom. This is 
evidently tlie meaning here. The 
sense is, tliat they were to be kbd, 
affectionate, just. It does not mean 
tliat they were to remit punishment 
where it was deserved ; but tlie ob- 
ject is to guard against that to which 
they were so much exposed in their 
condition — a fretful, dissatisfied tem- 
per ; a disposition to goveni by terror 
rather than by love. Where this un- 
happy slate of society exists, it would 
be wortli the trial of those who sustain 
the relation of masters, to see whe- 
ther it would not lie possible to go- 
vern their servants, as the apo^e 
here advises, by the exercise of/oiie. 
Might not kindness, and confidence, 
and the fear of the Lord, be substi- 
tuted for threats and stripes! — 
^ Knowing thai yniir Maslee also is 
in heaven. Marg., "Some road, toift 
yoar and Ikeir. Many MSS. have 
this reading. See Mill. Tlie sense 
is not materially affected, further 
than, according lo the margin, the 
effect would be to make the master 
and the servant feel that, in a most 
important sense, they were on an 
equality. According to the com- 
mon reading, the sense is, that 
masters sliould remember that 
they were responsible to God, and 
this fact should be allowed to influ- 
ence them in a proper maimer. This 



luld do in tvro ways. (1.) B^ 
the fact tliat injustice towards their 
servants would then be punished as 
deserved — since there was no re- 
spect 01 persons with God. (2.) 
It would lead them to act towards 
their servants as they would desire 
God to treat them. Nothing would 
be better adapted to do this than the 
feeling that they had a common 
Master, and that they were soon 
10 stand at his bar. f Neilher is 
there respect of persons wiih him. 
See this ejtpression explained in the 
Notes on Rom. ii. 11. The mean- 
ing here is, that God would not be 
influenced in the distribution of re- 
wards and punishments, by a regard 
to the rank or condition of the mas- 
ter or the slave. He would show no 
fevour to the one because he was a 
master; he would withhold none 
from the otiier because he was a 
slave. He would treat both accord- 
ing lo their character. In this world 
they occupied diHerent ranks and 
conditions; at his bar they would be 
called to answer before the same 
Judge. It follows from this, (1.) 
that n slave is not lo be regarded as 
a "chattel," or a "thing," or as 
" property." He is a man ; a re- 
deemed man; an immortal man. 
He is one for whom Christ died. 
But Christ did not die for "chattels" 
and " things." (2.) The master and 
the servant in their great interests 
are on a level. Both are sinners; 
botli will soon die ; both will moulder 
back in the same manner to dust; 
both will stand at the tribunal of 
God; both will give up their account. 
The one will not be admitted to hea- 

will the other be thrust down to hell 
because he is a slave. If both are 
Christians, they will be admitted to 
a heaven where the distinctiMis of 
rank and colour are tmknown. If 
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10 Finally, my breihrcn, Ijo 
strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. 

the master is not a Christian and tlio 
servant is, lie who has regarded him- 
self as superior to the servant in this 
life, will see him ascend to heaven 
while he himself will be thrust down 
to hell. ^.) Considerations like these 
will, if Uiey have their proper influ- 
ence, produce two effects, (a) They 
will lighten the yoke of slavery while 
it continues, and while it may be 
difficult to remove it at once. If 
the master and the slave were both 
Christians, even if the relation 
tinned, it would be rather a relation 
of mutual confidence. The master 
would become the protector, th 
teacher, the guide, the friend ; th 
Bervant would become the feithful 
helper — rendering service to 
whom he loved, and to whom lie lelt 
himself bound by the obligations of 
gratitude and affection. (6) But 
uiis state of feeling would soon lead 
to emancipation. There is some- 
thing shocKing to the feelings of all, 
and monstrous to a Christian, in the 
idea of holding a Ckrislian bmther 
in bondage. So long as the slave 
regarded as a "chattel" or a mei 
piece of " property," like a horse, s 
long- men endeavour to content them- 
selves with the feeling that he may 
be held in bondage. But the mo- 
ment it is felt tJiat he is a ChTislian 
brother — a redeemed fellow-traveiier 
to eternity, a joint heir of life — that 
moment a Christian should feel that 



ing him * 
" chattel" 



imething that violates all 
'es of his rehgion in hold- 

if that for winch Christ 



God, and an heir of life. Accord- 
ingly, the prevalence of Christiaiiity 
soon did away the evil of slavery in 
the BomHJi empire ; and if it pie- 



11 Put on the whole armour" 
of God, that ye may be able to 



10. Finalb/, my brrikren, be 
sirony in the Lnrd. Paul had now 
stated to the Ephesians the duties 
which they were to perform. He 
had considered the various relations 
of life which they sustained, and tlio 
obligations resulting from them. He 
was not unaware tljat m the dix 
charge of their duties ihey would 
need strength from above IIo 
knew that they had great atid 
mighty foes, and that to meet them, 
they needed to he ckthed in the 
panoply of the Christian soldier 
He closes, therefore h; exliortmg 
tliem to put on all the strength 
which they could to meet the ene- 
mies with which they had to con- 
lend ; and in the commencemtnt of 
his exhortation he remindb them that 
it was only by thb strength o( the 
Lord that they could hope for \ic 
tory. To be atrong in the Lord,' 
is, (1.) to be Btrong or courageous 
in his cause; (S.) to feel thatAe is 
our strength, and to rely on him and 
his promises, 

11. Put oa the tehnte armottT nf 
Gnd. The whole description here 
is derived from the weapons of an 
ancient soldier. The various parts 
of those weapons — constituting the 
'whole panoply' — are specified in 
vs. 14 — 17. The word rendered 
' v'hole armour' (7taiiorOiiiui,pani'ply), 
means complete araumr, oftensive 
and defensive. See Luke xi. 22. 
Notes, Rom. xiii. 12. 2 Cor. vi. 7. 
'The armour of God' is not that 
which God wears, but that which 
he has provided for the ChriBtian 
soldier. The meaning iiere is, (1.) 
tliat we are not to provide in our 
warKire such weapons as men em- 
ploy in their contests, but such as 
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sland against the wiles of the 12 For wo wrestle not against 
•'"■"■ ' ' flesh and blood, hut against prin- 



God provides ; that wc are to n 
noiince the weapons which are cu 
nal, and put on such as God has d. 
reeled for tlie achievement of the 
victory. (2.) We are to put oi 
' ichole annour.' We are not to go 
armed part)}' with what God lias 
appointed, and partly witli such 
weapons as men use ; nor are we to 

Eut on a pari of the armour only, 
ut the whole of it. A man needs 
all that armour if he is about to 
figlit the battles of tlie Lord ; and if 
he lacks one of the weapons which 
God has appointed, dcfcat may be 
the consequence. If Thai ye may 
be able to stand. The foes are so 
numerous and mighty, that unless 
clothed with the divine armour, vic- 
tory will be impossible. IT Against 
the wiles of the devil. The word 
rendered ^wiles' (pj^otSfta), means 
properly that which is traced out 
with met&ocf,- that which \s method- 
izeil; and then that which is well 
laid — art, skill, cunning. It occurs 
in the New Testament only in Eph. 
iv. 14, and in litis pkce. It is ap- 
propriately hero rendered ailes, 
meaning cunning devices, arts, at- 
tempts to delude and destroy us. 
The wiles of the devil are the va- 
rious aria and stratagems which he 
employs to drag souls down to per- 
dition. We can more easily encoun- 
ter open force than we can cunning; 
and we need the weapons of Chris- 
tian armour to meet tlie attempts to 
draw us into a snare, as much as to 
meet open force. The idea here is, 
that Satan does not carry on an open 
warfere. He does not meet the 
Christian soldier face to face. He 
advances covertly; makes his ap- 
proaches in darkness; employs cun- 
ning rather than power, and seeks 
rather to delude and betray than to 
vanquish bj mere force. Hence the 



necessity of being constantly armed 
to meet him whenever the attack is 
made. A man who has to contend 
witli a visible enemy, may feel safe 
if he only prepares to meet liim in 
the open field. But far different is 
the case if the enemy ia invisible; 
if he steals upon us slyly and 
slcaithily; if he practises war only 



with — and almost all the Christian 
struggle is a war&re against strata- 
gems and wiles. Salan does not 
openly appear. He approaches us 
not in repulsive forms, but comes to 
recommend some plausible doctrine, 
to Jay before us some temptation 
that shall not immediately repel us. 
He presents the world in an alluring 
aspect ; invites us to pleasures that 
seem to be harmless, and leads us In 
indulgence until we liave gone so far 
tliat we cannot retreat 

12. For tee wrestle. Gr., 'The 
wrestling to us ;' or, ' There is not to 
us a wrestlins^ with flesh and blood.' 
There ia undoubtedly here an allu- 
sion to the ancient games of Greece, 
a part of tho exercises in which con- 
sisted in wrestling. See Notes on 
1 Cor. ix. 25—27. The Greek word 
here used — nojjj — denotes a loresi- 
linffi and then a struggle, tight, 
combat Here it refers to the strug- 
gle or combat which the Chris- 
tian is to maintain — the christian 
warfare. IT Not with fteak and 
blood. Not with men. See Notes 
Gal. i. 16. The apostle does not 
an to say that Christians had no 
Ernies among nteu that opposed 
(hem, for they were exposed often to 
persecution; nor that they had 
ng to contend with in the car- 
nal and corrupt propensities of their 
re, which was (rue of them then 
. is now; but that t^eir maia 
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cipaliiies, ° against powtia, uyamai 
the rulers of tlie darkness of this 
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against n-orld, against ^ spiritual wicked- 



controversy was with the invisible 
spirits of wickedness that souglit to 
destroy thorn. They were the source 
and origin of all their spiritual con- 
flicts, and with tliem the wartiire 
was to be niaintaineil. ^But against 
principalities. There can be no 
doubt wliatever tliat the apostle al- 
ludes here tu evil spirits. Like good 
angels, they were regarded as di- 
vided into rooks and orders, and were 
supposed to be under the control of 
one mighty leader. See Notes on 
cL i. 21. It is probable tliat the al- 
lusion here is to the ranks and orders 
which they sustained before tlieir 
&11, something like which they may 
Btill retain. The word princtyoWiies 
refers to principal rulers, or chief- 
tains. If Powers. Those who had 
power, or to whom the name of ;mu;- 
ers was given. Milton represents 
Satan as fSdressing the,fa.llen angels 
ill simitar language : 



IT Against ike rulers of the darkness 
of this world. The rulers thai pre- 
side over the regions of ignorance 
and sin with which the eartli abounds. 
Comp. Notes on ch. ii. 2. Darkness 
is an emblem of ignorance, misery, 
and sin ; and no descriptifm could bo 
more accurate than that of represent- 
ing thes I'g ant pirits as ruling 
ad k w Id The earth— 
d k a d t h d and ignorant, 
ad nf 1 — J t such a dominion 
th y Id hoos , or as they 
Id se and the degradation 
a d woe f th h then world are 
ju su h as f 1 nd malignant spi- 
rits would dehght in. It is a wide 
and a powerful empire. It has been 
consolidated by ages. It is sustained 
by all the authority of law; by all 
the omnipotence of the perverted re- 
ligious principle; by all the reve- 



" high ptai 



rcneo for antiquity ; bv all the power 
of selfish, corrupt, and base passions. 
No empire has been so extended, or 
lias continued so long, as that empire 
of darkness; and noUiing on earth 
is so difficult to destroy. Yet the 
apostle says that it was on that king- 
dom they were to make war. Against 
tliat, the kingdom of the Redeemer 



. (lie spiritual weapons 
which he specifies. When he 
speaks of the cJirisiian warfere here, 
he refers to tlie contest with the 
powers of this dark kingdom. He 
regards each and every Christian as 
a soldier to wage war on it in what- 
ever way he could, and wherever he 
could attack it The contest, there- 
tore, was not primarily with n>en, or 
with the internal corrupt propensi- 
ties of tlie soul; it was witli this 
vast and dark kingdom tliat had 
been set up over mankind. I do 
not regard this passage, therefore, 
as having a primary reference to 
the struggle which a Christian main- 
tains witli his own corrupt propensi- 
ties. It is a warfitre on a large scale 
with the entire kingdom of darkness 
over the world. Yet in maintaining 
the warfare, the struggle will be with 
such portions of tliat kingdom as we 
come in contact with, and will actu- 
ally relate (1.) to our own sinful pro- 
pensities — which are a part of the 
kingdom of darkness; (3.) with the 
evil [Rissions of others — their pride, 
ambition, and spirit of revenire — 
which are also a part of that king- 
dom; (3.) with the evil customs, 
laws, cminions, employments, plea- 
sures of the world — which are also 
a part of tliat dark kingdom; (4.) 
wilJi error, superstition, felae doc- 
trine — which are also a part of that 
kingdom; and (a) with the wicked- 
nesg of the heathen world — the sins 
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13 Wherefore take unto you the 
whole armour of God, that ye may 
beaUe towithalandintheevilday, 
and, having done ' all, to stand. 



of benighted nations — also a part of 
that kingdom. Wherever we com* 
in contact wilh evil — whether in oui 
own hearts or elsewhere — there we 
are to mikc war. If Againtt npiTit- 
ual wickednes). Marg. ' or itncked 
tpiriis* Ijtentlly, 'The epjrjtual 
thin^ of wickedness;' but the allu- 
sion is undoubtedly to evil spirits, 
and to their influences on eartli. 
% In high places, h r«s («oij>niMM; 
— ' in celestial, or heavenly places.' 
The same phrase occurs in ch. i. 3 ; 
ii. 6, where it is translated, ' in hea- 
venly places.' The word (trfovpowof) 
is used of those Uiat dwell in heaven, 
Matt.xviii.35. Phil. ii.lO; of tliose 
wlio come from heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 
48. Phil. iii. SI; of the heavenly 
bodies, the sun, moon, and stars. 1 
Cor. XV. 40. Then the neuter plu- 
ral of the word is used to denote the 
heavens; and llien the fomer heavens, 
the sky, the air, represented as the 
seat of evil spirits. Notes, ch. ij. 2. 
This is the allusion here. The evil 
spirits are supposed to occupy the 
lofty regions of the air, aiid thence 
to exert a baleful influence on the 
afEiirs of man. What was tlie ori- 
gin of this opinion it is not needful 
here to inquire. No one can prove, 
however, that it is incorrect. It is 
against such spirits, and all their 
malignant influences, that Christians 
are called to contend. In whatever 
way tlieir power is put tbrth — whe- 
tlier in the prevalence of vice and 
error; of superstition and magic arts; 
of infidelity, atheism, or antinomian- 
iam; ofevil customs and laws; of per- 
nicious flishions and opinions, or in the | 
corruptions of our own hearts, we are 
to make war on all these tbrniB of evil, 
and never to yield in the conflict | 



14 Stand therefore, havingyouT 
bins girt ° about with truth, and 
having on the breast-plate of right- 



13. la the evil day. The day of 
temptation; the day when you are 
violently assaulted, if And having 
done ail, to tiand. Marg. 'or over- 
come.' The Greek wonT means, to 
work out, effect, or produce ; and 
then to work up, to make an end of, 
lo vanquish. Uofiinsim, Lex. The 
idea seems to be, tJtat they were to 
overcome or vanquish all their foes, 
and thus to stand firm. The wliole 

nguage here is taken from war; 

id the idea is, that every foe was 
be subdued — no matter how nu- 

erous or formidable they might be. 
Safety and triumph could be look- 
ed for only when every enemy was 



In what way they were to do this, 
and how they were to be armed, the 
apostle proceeds to specify; and in 
doing it, gives a description of the 
ancienlarmourofa soldier. ^ Hav- 
in/; yiyur loins girt abiiat. The ^V- 
"■ sash, was always with the 
important part of [heir 
ir as well as in peace. 
They wore loose, flowing robes ; and 
it became necessary to gird tliem up 



ornamented, and was tlie place wher 
they carried theirmoney, their sword, 
their pbe, their writing instruments, 
&.C. ^ Notes on Matt. v. 38—41. 
The 'girdle' seems sometimes to 
have been a cincture of iron or steel, 
and designed to keep every part of 
the armour in its place, and to gird 
the soldier on every side. The fol- 

1 ancient 
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■ir Wiih truth. It may 
to determine with entire accuracy 
t!ie resemblance between tiie parts 
of the armour specified in this do- 
scriptjon, and the things with wliich 
tliey are compared, or to determine 
precisely why he compared tralli to 
It girdle, and rigkleousnest to a 
breasl-plittc, ratlier than why he 
siiould have chosen adi&rent order, 
and compared righteousness 
die, &c. Ferlmps in tlicmsclves 
there may have been no special rea- 
son fiir this arrangement, but the 
object may have been merely to spe- 
cify tlie diflerent parts of the armour 
of a. soldii^, and to compare them 
with ttic wcapoiis which Christians 
were to use, though tlie comparison 
should be made somewhat at ran- 
dom. In some of the coses, however, 
wc can see a prticular significancy 
in the comparisons which are made ; 
and it may not be improper to make 
suggesliona of that kind as wo go 
nlong. The idea here may be, that 
as tlie girdle was tlie bracer m», or 
support of tlie body, so trath is fitted 



kept all the parts of the armour 
their proper place, and preserved 
firmness and consistency in the dress : 
and so truth might serve to give con- 
sistency and firmness to our conduct. 
" Great," says Grotius, " is the laxity 
of falsehood ; truth binds the i""" 
Trutli preserves a man from 
lax views of morals, of duty and of 
religion, which leave him exposed 
to every assault. It makes the soul 
sincere, firm, constant, and alwayi 
on its guard. A man who has n< 
consisl«nt views of truth, is just the 
man for the adversary successfijlly 
to assail, f And having! on the 
breast-jilate. The word here ren- 
dered ' breastplate' (JupnJ) denoted 
the cuirass, lit., larka, or coat of 
mail; i. e. the armour that covered 
the My from the neclt to the thighs, 
sod consisted of two parts, onei 

IS 



145 



coverinn; the front and the other tlie 
back. It was made of rings, or in 
the form oi' scales, or of plates, so 
Sstened together that tliey would 
he flosible, and yet guard the body 
from a sword, spear, or arrow. It la 
referred to in the Scriptures as a 
coat of mail (1 Sam. xvii. 5} ; an 
kabergeon (Neh. iv. 16); or as a 
/yreast-plate. We are told that Go- 
liatli's coat of mail weighed five 
thousand shekels of brass, or nearly 
one hundred and sixty pounds. It 
was often formed of plates of brass, 
laid one upon another, like the scales 
of a fish. The cuts on the following 
page will give an idea of this ancient 
piece of armour. % Of righteous- 
ness. Integrity, holiness, purity of life, 
sincerity of piety. The breast-plate 
defended the vital parCsofthe body; 
and the idea here may be that in- 
tegrity of liife, and righteousness of 
character, is as necessary lo defend 
lis from the assaults of Satan, as tlie 
coat of mail was to preserve the 
heart fi'om tlie arrows of an enemy. 
It wa3 the incorruptible integrity of 
Job, and, in a hiL'her sense, of the 
Redeemer himseff, that saved them 
from the temptations of the devil. 



And it 



i-tliat n 



ifully meet the power of 
temptation unless he is richteous, as 
that a soldier could not defend him- 
self a^inst a foe without such a 
coat of mail. A want of integrity 
will leave a man exposed to the as- 
saults of the enemy, just as a man 
would be whose coat of mail was 
defective, or some part of which 
ras wanting. The king of Israel 

bow, drawn at a venture, "between 
the joints of his harness" or the 
' breast-plote' (margin), 1 Kings xxit. 
14 ; and many a man who thmks he 
las on the christian armour is smit- 
en in tlie same manner. There ia 
ome defect of character; some want 
f incorruptible integrity ; some 
point that 13 unguarded — and that 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

' feet " shod wilh the preparatio 



will be sure to be the point of at- 
tack by the foe. So David wos 
tempted to commit the enormous 
crimes that stain his memory, nnd 
Peter to deny his Lord. So Judas 
was assailed, for the want of the 
armour of righteousness, tlirough iiis 
avarice; and so, by Bome want of 
incorruptible integrity in a single 

Gint, many a minister of the gospel 
s been assailed and lias &llen. It 
may be added liere, that we need a 
righleousnesa which God alone can 
givei llie righteousness of God our 
Saviour, to make lis perfectly invul- 
nerable to all the arrows of the foe, 
15. And voar feet shod. There 
is undoubtedly an allusion here to 
what was worn by (he ancient sol- 
dier to guard his feet. The Greek 
is, literally, ' having underbouud the 
feet;' that is, having bound on the 
shoes, or sandals, or whatever was 
worn by the ancient soldier. The 
protection of tlie feet and ancles con- 
sisted of two parts. (1.) The san- 
dals, or shoes, wliich were probably 
made so as to cover the fool, and 
which often were fitted with nails, 
or armed with spikes, to make the 
hold firm in the ground ; or (2.) with 
greaves that wore fitted to tlic legs, 
and designed to defend them from 
any danger. These greaves, or boots 
{1 Sam.xvii. 6), were made of brass, 
and were in almost universal use 
among the Greeks and Romans. See 
the figure of the 'Grecian warrior' on 
rage l44. ^ Wilh the preparation. 
Prepared with the jrospel of peace. 
The sense is, that the christian sol- 
dier is to bo prepared with the gos- 
pel of peace to meet attacks similar 
to those against which the ancient 
soldier designed to guard himself by 
the sandals or greaves which he 
wore. The word rendered jtreparor 
lion — (iroifiaala) — means properly 



readiness, fitness for, alacrity; and 
the idea, according to Robinson 
{Lex.), is, that they were to be ever 
ready lo go forth lo preach the gos- 
pel. Taylor (Fragments to Calmet's 
Dic.,No. 219) supposes that it means, 
"Your feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel; not iron, not steel — 
but patient investigation, calm in- 
quiry, assiduous, laoorious, lasting; 
orwith.^rm/oii(ing- iu the gospel of 
pence." Locke supposes it lo mean, 
' with a readiness to walk in the gos- 
pel of peace.' Doddridge supposes 
that the allusion isto greaves, and the 
spirit recommended is tliat peaceful 
and benevolent temper recommend- 
ed in the gospel, and which, like the 
boots worn by soldiers, would bear 
them safe through manv obstructicms 
and trials that might be opposed to 
tliem, as a soldier might encounter 
sharp-pointed thorns that would Dp> 
nose Ins progress. It is diificult to 
determine tJie exact meaning; and 
perhaps all expositors have erred in 
endeavouring to explain the refer* 
ence of these parts of armour by 
some particular thing in the gospel. 
The apostle figured to himself a sol- 
dior, clad in the usual manner. 
Christians were to resemble him. 
One part of his dress or preparation 
consisted in the covering and defence 
of the foot It was to preserve the 
foot from danger, and to secure the 
fiicility of his march, and perhaps to 
make him firm in battle. Christians 
were to have tlie principles of the 
gospel of peace — tlie peaceful and 
pnre gospel — to fiicilitate them; to 
aid tliem in their marches ; to make 
them firm in the day of conflict with 
their foes. Theywere not to be fur- 
nished with carnal weapons, but 
with the peaceful gospel of the Re- 
deemer ; and, sustained by this, they 
were to go on in their march through 
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16 Above all, taking (he shield able lo quench all the fiery darts 
of faith, ° wherewith ye shall be of the wicked. 



the world. The principles of the 
gospel were to do for them what the 
greaves and iron-spiked saiidala did 
for the soldier — to make tliem ready 
for the march, lo make them firm in 
their foot-tread, and to be a part of 
their defence against their foes. 

16. Almve all. 'E^i mam. Not 
above all in point of importance or 
'ralue, but over all, as a soldier holds 
hia shield to defend himeelf It con- 
Btitutes a protection over every part 
of his body, aa it can be tiimeo in 
eveiy direction. The idea is, that 
KB the shield covered or protected 
the other pirts of the armour, so 
faith had a similar importance in tlie 
christian virtues. 1[ Tht skielil. 
Note, Isa. xxi. 9. The shield was 
usiiallymadeoflightn'ood,orarimof 
brass, and covered with several folds 
or thicknesses of stout hide, which 
was preserved by frequent anointing. 
It was held by the left arm, and was 
secured by straps, througli which 
the arm passed, as may fe seen in 
the annexed cut. The outer surfece 




of the shield was made more or less 
rounding from the centre to the 
edge, and was polislied smooth, or 
anointed with oij, so that arrows or 
darts would glance oi^ or rebound. 
T Off'iHh. On the natureof faith, 
see Notes on Mark xvi. 16. Faith 
here is made to occupy a more im- 



portant place than either of the other 
christian graces. It bears, to the 
whole christian character, tlie same 
relation which the shield docs to the 
olhcr parts of the armour of a soldier. 
It protects all, and is indispensable 
lo the security of all, as is the case 
with tho shield. The sliield was an 
ingenious device by which blows and 
arrows might be parried oft! and the 
whole bcK^ defended. It could be 
made to protect the head, or the 
heart, or tlirown beliind to meet an 
attack tliere. As longas the soldier 
had his shield, he felt secure ; and as 
long as a Christian has faith, he is 
safe. It comes to hts aid in every 
attack that is made on h n n mat- 
from what quarter; i de- 

le and guardian of o ry 
christian grace; and it ec ea he 
protection whicii tlie Chr st 
m the whole of the sp 
J Wherewith ye shall b 
quench all the fiery da 
wicked. Or, rather, ' of h kbd 

OWE — "^ov rtonjpav. The XI 3 

imdoubtedly to the grea en my f 
tliO people of God, called byway f 
eminence, the wicfteJ one. Comp. 
2 Thes5. iii. 3. Mr. Locke renders 
this, "Wherein you may receive, 
and so render inefiectual," &c. 
There seems a httle incongruity in 
the idea of qiumclting darts by a 
gkicld. But the word quench, here, 

ns only that they would be put 

by being thrown asaiiat the 
shield, as a candle would by being 
thrown against anything. Thujiery 
darts that were used m war were 
small, slender pieces of cane, which 
were filled with combustible mate- 
rials, and set on fire; or darts around 
which some combustible material 
wound, and which were set on 
and then shot shncly against & 
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17 And lake ifie helmet " of Spirit, 
salvation, and the sword ' of the God : 



thrown against 
&C., with an intention to set them 
on lire. They were in common use 
among the ancients. Arrion (Expe. 
Alex. II) mentions the mpfKipa ^e7<.7!, 
the tire-bcaring weapons; Thucy- 
dides (ii. c. 75), the r(vpfH:>pot otaroi, 
the fire-hearing arrows; and Livy 
refers to similai' weapons as in com- 
mon use in war. Lib. xxi. c. 8. By 
the 'fiery darts of the wicked,' Paul 
here refers, probably, to tlie tempta- 
tions of the great adversary, which 
are like fiery darts; or those fiirious 
suggestions of evil, and excitements 
to sin, which he may tlirow into tlie 
mind like fiery darts. They are^ 
blasphemous thoughts, unbeliet^ sud- 
den temptation to do wrong, or 
thoughts that wound and torment 
the souL In regard to them, we 
may (Asetve, (1.) that they come 
suddenly, like arrows sped from a 
bow ; (2.) they come from unexpect- 
ed quarters, like arrows shot suddenly 
from an enemy in ambusli ; (3.) they 
pierce, and penetrate, and torment 
the soul, as arrows would that are on 
fire; (4.) they set the soul on fire, 
and enkmdle the worst passions, as 
fiery darts do a ship or ramp against 
which they are sent. The only way 
to meet uiem is by the ' shield of 
feith;' ]yy confidence in God, and by 
relying- on his gracious promises and 
aid. It is not by our own strength ; 
and, if we have not &ith in God, we 
are wholly defenceless. We should 
have a shield that we can turn in 
any direction, on which we may re- 
ceive the arrow, end by which it 
may be put out. 

17. And take the helrael. The 



[A. D. 64. 
; the word of 



helmet was a cap made of thick lea- 
ther, or brass, fitted to the head, and 
usually crowned with a plun 






Its u 



guard the head from a blow 
by ft sword, or war-club, or battle- 
axe. The cuts on the preceding 
page will show its usual form. It 
may he seen, also, in (he figure of (he 
' Grecian warrior,' on p. 144. Tf Of 
salvation. That is, of the hope of 
salvation i for so it is expressed m 
the jmraliel place in I Thess. v. 8. 
The idea is, that a well-founded Iiope 
of salvation will preserve us in the 
day of spiritual conflict, and will 
guard us from the blows which an 
enemy would strike. The helmet 
defended the head, a vital part; and 
so the hope of salvation will defend 
the soul, and keep it from tiie blows 
of the enstaj. A soldier would not 
fight well witlioul a hope of victory. 
A Christian could not contend with 
his foes, wilhout the hope of final 
salvation ; but, sustained by ttis, 
what lias he to dread ! % And the 
sword. The sword was an essential 
part of tlie armour of an ancient sol- 
dier. His other weapons were the 
bow, the spear, or the battle-axe. 
But, without a sword, no soldier 
would liave regarded himself as 
well armed. The ancient sword was 
short, and usually two-edged, and re- 
sembled very much a dagger, as may 
be seen in the annexed engraving, 
representing Roman swords, f Of 
the Spirit. Wliich the Holy Spirit 
furnishes; (lie truth which he has 
revealed. H Which is the teord nf 
God. What God has spoken — hia 
tnith and promises. See Notes on 
Heb. iv. 12. It was with this wea- 
pon that (lie Saviour met the tempter 
in the wilderness. Matt. iv. It ia 
only by this that Satan caa iiow be 
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met Error and falsehood will not 
put back temptation; nor can we 
hope for victon', unless we are armed 
with truth. Learn, Jjence, (1.) That 
we should study the Bible, that we 
may undersland what the truth is. 
(2. j We should have texts of Scrip- 
ture at command, as the Saviour did, 
to meet the various fbrms of tempta- 
tion. (3.) We should not depend on 
our own reason, or rely on our own 
wisdom, Asingietejitof Scripture is 
better to meet b. temptation, thuii all 
the philosophy which the world cmi- 
tains. Tlie tempter can reason, and 
reason plausibly too. But he cannot 
resist a du^ct and positive command 
of the Almighty. Had Eve adhered 
simply to the word of God, and urged 
his command, without attempting lo 
reason about it, she wwild have been 
Bofe. The Saviour (Matt. iv. 4. 7. 



10) met the tempter with the word 
of God,and he was foiled. Soioeshall 
be sale if we adhere to the aimpls 
ileclarations of the Bible, and oppose 
a temptation by a positive command 
of God. But, tiie moment we leavs 
that, and begin to parley with sin, 
ihat moment we are gone. It is as 
if a man should throw away hia 
sword, and use his naked hands only 
in meeting an adversary. Hence, 
(4.) we may see the importance of 
training upthe young in Uie accurate 
studyof thcBible. There is nothbg 
which will furnish a better security 
to them in future life, when templt^ 
tion comes upon them, than to lave 
a pertinent text of Scripture at com- 
mand. Temptation often assails ua 
so suddenly that it chechs all reason- 
ing! but a text of Scripture will 
suffice to drive the tempter &aiii aa. 
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18 Praying always " with all 
prayer and supplication in 



18. Praying always. It would 
be well for the soldier who goes forth 
to battle, to pray — to pray for victo- 
ry ; or to pray Uiat he may be pre- 
pared for death, should he fell. But 
soldiers do aot often feel the neces- 
sity of this. To the Christian soldier, 
however, it is indispensable. Prayer 
crowns all lawful efforts with suc- 
cess, and gives a victory when no- 
thing else would. No matter how 
complete the armour ; no matter how 
skilled we may be in the science of 
war ; no matter how coiiraseous we 
may be, we may be certam Uiat with- 
out prayer we shall be defeated. 
God alone can give the victory ; and 
when the Christian soldier goes forth 
armed completely for the spiritual 
conflict, if he looks to God by prayer, 
he may be sure of a triumph. This 
prayer is not to be intermitted. It 
IS to he always. In every tempta- 
tion and spiritual conflict we are to 
pray. See Notes on Luke xviii I. 
IT With all prayer and aupplicatum. 
With all kinds of prayer ; prayer in 
the closet, the family, the social 
meeting, the great assembly ; prayer 
at the usual hours, prayer when we 
are specially tempted, ajid when we 
feel just like praying (see Notes, 
Slatt. vi. 6); prayer in the form of 
supplication for ourselves, and in the 
form of intercession for others. This 
is, after all, the great weapon of our 
spiritual armour, and by this we may 
hope to prevail. 



IT In the Spiril. By the aid of the 
Holy Spirit; or perhaps it may 
mean that it is uot to be prayer 
of form merely, but when the spirit 
and tha heart accompany it. The 



Spirit, and watching ' thereunto 
with all perseverance and suppli- 
cation for aU saints ; 



former idea seems, however, to be 
the correct one. If And toatching 
thereunto. Watching for opportu- 
nities to pray; watching lor the 
spirit of prayer; watching against 
all those things which would hinder 
prayer. See Notes, Matt. xxvi. 3a 
41. Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 7, f With 
all perseeeraitce. Never becoming 
discouraged and disheartened. Comp. 
Notes, Luke xviii. 1. % And sup- 
plication for all saints. For nil 
Christians. We should do this (I.) 
because they are our brethreu — 
though they may have a different 
skin, language, or name. (2.) Be- 
cause, like us, tliey have hearts 
prone to evil, and need, with us, 
the grace of God. (3.) Because no- 
thing tends so much to make us love 
others and to forget their &ulls, as 
to pray for Ihem. (4.) Because the 
condition of the church is always 
such that it greatly needs the grace 
ofGod. Many Christians have back- 
slidden ; many are cold or luke- 
warm; many are in error; many 
are conformed to the world ; and we 
should pray that they may become 
more holy and may devote them- 
selves more to God. (5.) Because 
each day many a Christian is sub- 

or trial, and though he may be un- 
known to us, yet our prayers may 
benefit him. (6.) Because each day 
and each night many Christians die. 
Wo may reflect each night as we 
lie down to rest, that while we sleep, 
some Christians are kept awake by 
the prospect of death, and are now 
passing through the dark valley; 
and each morning we may reflect 
that to-day some Christian will die, 
nnd wc should remember tliem be- 
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19 And for "me, that utterance 
may be given unto me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel. 



us if we can remember tlien thntHie 
have often prayed for dying saints, 
and if we may feel that they are 
praying for iia 

19. And forme. Paul was then 
a. prisoner at Rome. He specially 
needed the prayers of Chcistiai^ 
(1.) that he might be sustained in 
hisafilictiona; and (2.) (hat he might 
be able lo manifest the aiirit which 
he ought, and to do good os he had 
opportunity. Ijeam nencc that we 
should pray for the prisoner, the 
captive, the man in chains, the 
slave. There are in thit land con- 
stantly not &T from ten tltousand 
prisoners — husbands, Others, sons, 
brothers ; or wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters. True, they are tlie children 
of crijae, but they are also the chil- 
dren of sorrow ; and in either case 
or loth they need our prayers. 
There are in this land not far from 
three millions of slaves — and they 
need our prayers. They are the 
children of misfortune and of many 
wrongs ; tliey are sunk in ignorance 
and want and wo ; they are subject- 
ed to trials, and exposed to tempta- 
tions lo tiie lowest vices. But many 
of them, we trust, love the Redeem- 
er; and whether they do or do not, 
they need an interest in tlie prayers 
of Christians. If Tliat utterance 
moij lie given unCo me. Paul.though 
a prisoner, was permitted to preach 
tlie gospel. See Notes, Acts xxviii. 
30, 31. If Thai I may open my 
mouth boUily. Ho was hi Rome. 
He was almost alono. He was sur- 
rounded by multitudes of tlie wick- 
ed. He was exposed to death. Yet 
he desired to speak boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and to in- 
vite sinners to repentance. A Cliiis- 



20 For which 1 am an amhas- 
iador in bonds ; ' that ^ therein I 
may speak boldly, as I ought ' to 
speak. 



in chains, and surrounded by 
the wicked, may speak boklly, ana 
may have hope of success — for Paul 

not an unsuccessful preacher 

when a captive at Rome. Sea 
Notes on Phil. iv. 22. IT The mm- 
r« of the gospel. Notes, ch. i. 9, 
20. For which I am an ambassa- 
dor in bonds. In chains (see the 
margin); or in confinement There 
is something peculiarly touching in 
this. Ho was an ambassador — sent 
to proclaim peace to a lost world. 
But he was now in chains. An am- 
bassador is a sacred character. No 
greater affront can be given to a na- 
tion than to put its ambassadors to 
death, or even to tJirow them into 
prisoa But I'aul says here that the 
unusual spectacle was w itaessed ofan 
amhassador seized, bound, contined, 
imprisoned; an ambassador who ought 
to have the privileges conceded to all 
such men, and to be permitted to go 
everywhere publishing the terms of 
mercy and salvation. See Ihe word 
ambassador explained in the Notes 
on 2 Cor. v. 90. % That therein. 
Marg. or thereof. Gr., Iv &*y — in 
U ; that is, says RiBenmiillec, m the 
gospel. It means, that in speakinr 
the gospel he might be b " " 



widiout fear. 



V.13; 



:.37;: 



speakinz 

id. %1 






26. ^ Aslovgkt 
lo speak. Whether in bonds or at 
large. Paul felt that the gospel 
ought always to be spoken with plain- 
ness, and without the fear of maD. 
It is remarkable that he did not ask 
them m pray that he might be re^ 
leased. Why he did not we do ntf 
know ; but perhaps the desire of re^ 
lease did not lie so near his heart ■> 
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21 But that ye also may know 
my affairs, and how I do, Tychj- 
cus, ° a beloved brother and faith- 
ful minister in the Lord, shall 
you all ihin^ : 



make known to 

23 Whom » 

you for the sam 



purpose, that ye 



the duty of speaking the gx)spel with 
boldness. It may be of much more 
importance that we perform our duty 
aright when we are afflicted, or are 
in trouble, than that we should be 
released. 

31. Bm that ye may knoto my 
affairs. May understand my condi- 
tion, my fechngB, and in what I am 
engaged. To them it could not but 
be a subject of deep interest. ^And 
hoiB I do. Gr., ' Wiiat I do;' tliat 
is, how I am employed. % Tychitui. 
I^chicus was of the provmce of 
Asia, in Asia Minor, of which Ephe- 
Bus was the capital. See Acts xx. 
4. It is not improbable that he was 
of Ephesus, and that he was well 
known to the church there. He 
also carried the letter to the Colos- 
sians (Col. iv. 7), and probably the 
Second Epistle to Timothy. 3 Tim. 
iv. 13. Paul also proposed to send 
him to Crete to succeed Titus. Tit. 
iii. 12. He was high in the conti- 
donce of Pau), but it is not known 
when he was converted, or why he 
was now at Rome. The Greeks 
speak of him as ono of the seventy 
disciples, and make him bishop of 
Colophon, in the province of Asia. 

23. Whom I have sent unto ymt. 
The churches where Paul had 
preached, would feel a great inte- 
rest in his welfare. He was a pri- 
fwne/ at Rome, and it was doubtful 
what the result would be. In this 
situation, he felt it proper to despatch 
a special messenger to give informa- 
tion about his condition; to slate 
what was domg in Rome; to ask 
the prayers of the churches; and to 



might know our affairs, and that 
he might comfort your hearts. 

23 Peace " he to the brethren, 
and love with faith, from God the 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

34 Grace be with all them that 



administer consolation to tliera in 
their various trials. The same sen- 
timent in regard (o tlie enibaray of 
Tychicus, is expressed in tlie Epistle 
lo llie Colossians. Ch. iv. 7, 8. No 
small part of the consolation which 
he would impart to them would be 
found in these invaluablo letters 
which he bore to tJiem ftora the 

33. Peace be to the brethren. The 
ipistle is closed with the usual salu- 
tations. The expression 'peace lo 
you,' was tlie common form of Mu- 
tation in the East (Notes, Matt x. 
la Luke xxiv. 36. Rom. xv. 33. 
Comp. Gal. vi. 16. 1 Pet. v. 14. 
3 John 14), and is still the ' salam' 
which is used — the word galam 
meaning peace. % Anrf love with 
faith. I«ve united with faith; not 
only desiring that they might have 
laith, but toe fiiith which worked 
by love. IT From God the Father 
and the Lnrd Jesus Christ. The 
Father and the Son are regarded as 
iqually the author of peace and love. 
Comp. Notes on 3 Cor. xiii. 14. 

24. Grace be. Sic Note, Rom. 

/I 20. ir That love our Lord 

Jesus Christ. See Notes on 1 Cor. 

1. 33. If In sirKerita. Marg., 
vrith incorruplion. With a pure 
heart; without dissembling; without 
hypocrisy. There could not be a 
more appropriate close of the epis- 
tle than such a wish ; there will be 
nothing more needful for us when 
we come to the close of life than the 
conaciousness that we love tlie IiOrd 
Jesus Christ in BrNCERmr. To 
writer and reader may this be 
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love our Lord Jesus Christ ' in 
sincerity. Amen, 

equally the inestimable consolation 
thenl Better, far better tlien wiil be 
the evidence of such sincere love, 
thitii all the wealth which toil can 
gain, all the honours which the 
world can bestow — than the most 
eplendid maosbn, or the widest fame. 



CHAPTER VL 



Written from Rome unto the 
Ephesiana by Tychicus. 



The subscription to this epistle, 
like those affixed to the other epis- 
ties, is of no authority, but in this 
instance there is every reason to be- 
lieve tliat it is correct. Conip. 
Notes at the end of the Epistle to 
the Romans and 1 Corinthians. 
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EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 
5 1. Tke gitvation of Philippi. 

Philippi is mRntioned in the New Testament only in the following 
places and connections. In Acts xvi. II, 13, it is said that Paul and hie 
fellow-travellers "loosed from Ttoas, came with a straight couree to 
Samothracia and Neapolis, and from thence to Philippi" It was at this 
time that the " Lord opened tlie heart of Lydia to attend to the things 
which were spoken by Paul," and that the jailer was converted under 
such interesting citoumslances. In Acts xx. 1 — 6, it appears that Paul 
agam visited Philippi after lie had been to Athens and Corinth, and when 
on his way to Judea. Prom Philippi he went to Troas. In 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
Paul alludes to the shanieftil treatment which he had received at Philippi, 
and to the feet, that having been treated in that manner at Philippi, he 
had passed to Thessalonica, and preached the gospel there. 

Philippi received its name from Philip, the lather of Alexander the 
Great. Before his time, its history is unknown. It is said that it was 
fcunded on the site of an old ThasiaJi settlement, and that its former name 
was Cronides, from Uie circumstance of its being surrounded by numerous 
rivulets and springs descending Irom the neighbouring mountains (from 
»pr,i>ri — krene, a spring). The city was also called iSithos, or Datos — ■ 
Aafoj. Notes, Acts XVI. 13. The Thasians, who mhabited the island of 
Thasits, lying off the coast in the jEgean sea, had been attracted to the 
place by the valuable mines of gold and silver which were found in that 
region. It was a city of Macedonia, to the north-east of Amphipolis, and 
nearly east of Thessalonica. It was not far from the borders of Thrace. 
It was about fifteen or twenty miles from the ^gean sea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Pangffius, and hail a small r:ver or stream running 
near it which emptied into the jEgean sea. Of the size of the city when 
the gospel was preached there by Paul, we have no information. 

This city was originally within the limits of Thrace, Philip of Mace- 
don having turned his attention to Thrace, the situation of Crenides and 
Mount Pangieus naturally attracted his notice. Accordingly he invaded 
this country ; expelled the feeble Cotys from hie throne, and Uien proceeded 
to found a new city, on the site of the old Thasian colony, which he called 
after his own name, Philippi. ATtthon, Class. Die. When Macedonia 
14 (clvii) 
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became subject to the Romans, the advantages attending the situation of 
Philippi induced that people to send a colony tliere, and jt becHine one of 
the most flourishinfr cities of the empire. Comp. Acts xvi. 12. Pliny, iv. 
10. There is a medal of this city willi the following- inscription. Col. 
JvL. Abo. Phil; from which it appears that there was a colony sent 
there by Julius Ctesar. Mickaelit. The city derived considerable import- 
ance frwn the feet that it was a principal thoroughfire from Asia to Eu- 
rope, as the ^Bt leading road from one continent to the other was in tlie 
vicinity. This road is described at length by Appian, De Bell. Civ. L. 
iv. c. 105, 106. 

This city is celebrated in history from the Jact that it was here that a 
j^eat victory — deciding the &te of the Roman empire — was obtained by 
Octavianus (afterwards Augustus Ctesar) and Antony over the forces of 
Brutus and Cassius, by which the republican party was completely sub- 
dued. In this battle, Cassius, who was hard pressed and defeated by An- 
tony, and who supposed that every thing was lost, slew himself in 
despair. Brutus deplored his loss with teara of the sincerest sorrow, call- 
ing him " the last of the Romans.' After an interval of twenty days, 
Bnitus hazarded a second battle. Wlere he himself fought in person he 
was successfiil; but the army everywhere else gave way, and the battle 
terminated in the entire defeat of the republican party. Bnitos escaped 
with a few friends ; passed a night in a cave, and seemg that all was irre- 
trievably lost, ordered Strato, one of his attendants, to kill him. Strato 
for a long time refused; but seeing Brutus resolute, he turned away his 
fi.ce, and held his sword,, and Brutus fell upon it. The city of Philippi is 
often mentioned by the Byzantine writers in history. Its ruins still retain 
the name of FilibaL Two American missionaries visited these ruins in 
May, 1^. They saw the remains of what might have been the forum or 
market-place, where Paul and Silas were beaten (Acts xvi. 19); and also 
the fragments of a splendid palace. The road by which Paul went from 
Neapolis to Philippi, they think is the same that is now travelled, as it in 
cut through the most difficult passes in the mountains. It is still paved 
throughout. 

{ 2. The estailishmenl of the church in Pkilippi. 

Philippi was the fii«t place in Europe where the gospe! was preached ; 
and this feet invests the place with more interest and importance than it 
derives fbm the battle fought there. The gospel was first preached here, 
in very interesting circumstances, by Paul and Silas. Paul had been called 
by a remarkable vision (Acts xvi. 9) to go into Macedonia, and the first 
place where he preached was Philippi — Saving made his way, as his cus- 
tom was, directly to the capital. The first person to whom he preached 
was Lydia, a seller of purple, from Thyatira, in Asia Minor. Slie was 
converted, and received Paul and Silas into her house, and entertained 
them hospitably. In consequence of Paul's casting out an evil spirit from 
a "damsel possessed of a spirit of divination," by which the hope of gain 
by those who kept her m their employ was destroyed, the populace was 
excited, and Paul and Silas were thrown into the mner prison, and tlieir 
feet were made fest in the stocks. Here, at midnight, God interposed in 
a remarkable maimer. An earthquake shook the prison ; their twnds were 
looBened ; the doors of the prison were thrown open, and their keeper, 
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who Tjefijre had treated them with peculiar severity, was converted, and 
all liis family were baptized. It was in auch. solemn circumstaiices that 
the gospel was first introduced into Europe. After llie tumult, and the con- 
Tersion of the jailer, Paul was honourably released, and soon left the city. 
Acts xvi. 40. He Eubseouently visited Macedonia before his imprison- 
ment at Rome, and doubtless went to Philippi (Acts ss. I, 2). It is sup- 
posed, tliat after his first imprisonment at Rome, he was released and 
again visited the churches which he had founded. In tliis episUc (ch. i. 
25, 26 ; ii. 34) he expresses a confident hope that he would be released, 
and would be permitted to sec them again ; and there Is a probability that 
his wishes in regard to this were accomplished. See Intro, to 2 Timothy, 

J 3. Tke lime token the epistle was tDTxtteTu 

It is evident that this epistle was written from Rome. This appears, 
(1.) because it was composed when Paul was in ' bonds' (eh, i. 13, 14) ; 
(2.) because circumstances are suggested, such as to leave no doubt that 
tiic Imprisoimient was at Rome. Thus, in ch. i. 13, he £33^ that his 
■bonds were manifested in all tke palace;' a phrase which would natu- 
rally suggest the idea of the Roman capitol ; end, in ch. iv. 22, he says, 
"All the sainis salute you, chiefly they that are of Casar'a kousekold." 
It is fiirther evident that it was after he had been imprisoned for a consi- 
derable time, and, probably, not long before his release. Tliis appears 
from the following circumstances: (1.) The apostle had been a prisoner 
so long in Rome, that the character which he had manifested in his trials 
had contributed considerably to die success of the gospel. Ch. i. 12 — 14. 
His bonds, he says, were manifest " in all the palace ;" and many of the 
brethren had become increasingly bold by bis " bonds," and had taken 
occasion to preach the gospel without fear. (2.) The account given of 
Epaphroditus imports tliat, when Paul wrote this epistle, he had been a con- 
Bideiable time at Rxune. He was with Paul in Rome, and had been sick there. 
The Philippians liad received an account of his sickness, and he hud again 
been informed how much ihcy liad been affected with the intelligence of 
his illness. Ch. ii. 25, 26, Tlie passing and repassing of this intelligence, 
Dr. Paley remarks, must have occupied considerable time, and must have 
all taken place during Paul's residence at Rome. (3.) After a residence 
at Rome, thus proved to have been of considerable duration, Paul, at the 
time of writing this epistle, regards the decision of his destiny as at hand. 
He anticipates that the matter would soon be determined. Ch. ii. 23. 
"Him therefore (Timothy) I hope tosendpresen(/y, so soon as I see how 
it will go with me." He had some expectation that he might be released, 
and be permitted to visit them again. Ch. ii. 24. "I trust in the Lord 
that I also myself shall come shortly." Comp, ch. i. 25, 27, Yet he was 
not absolutely certain how it would go with him, and though, in one piece, 
he speaks with great confidence tliet he would be released (ch, i. 25), yet 
in another he suggests the possibility tiiat he might be put to death, Ch. 
ii, 17, " Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your 
&ith, I joy and rejoice with vou all. These ciicumstances concur I0 fix 
the time of writing the epistle to the period at which the imprisonment in 
Same was about to terminate. From Acta xsviii, 30, we learn that Paul 
was in Rome 'two whole years;' and it was during the latter part of this 
period that the epistle was written. It is commonly agreed, therefore) 
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that it was written atout A. D. 61 or 62. Hug (Intro.) places it at the 
end of the year 61, or the beginning of the year 62; Lardner, at tiie close 
of the year 62. It la evident that it was written before the great confla- 
gration at Rome in the time of Nero (A. D. 64); for it is hardly credible 
fliat Paul would have omitted a reference to such an event, if it had 
occurred. It is cert^n, from the persecution of the Christians which 
followed tliat event, tliat he would not have been likely to liove represented 
his condition to bo ao fkvourable as he has done in this epistle. He could 
hardly have looked then for a release. 

5 4. The design and character of Ike epistle. 

The object of the epistle is apparent. It was sent by Epaphroditus (ch. 
ii. 25), who appears to have been a resident at Pliilippi, and a member of 
Uie church there, to express the tlianks of the apostle for the fevoura which 
they had conferred on him, and to comfort them with tlie hope that he 
might be soon set at liberty. Epaphroditus liad been sent by the Philip- 
plans to convey their bene&ctions to him in the time of his imprisonment. 
Ch. iv. 18. While at Rome, he had been taken ill. Ch. ii. 26. 27. On 



his condition aiid prospecla A considerable part of the epistle, therefore, 
is occupied in giving an account of the effects of his impnsomnent in pro- 
moting- the spread of the gospel, and of his own feelings in the circum- 
stances in wnich he then was. He was not yet certain wliat the result 
of his imprisonment would be f ch. i. 20J ; but he was prepared either to 
bve or to die, ch. i. 23. He wished to live only that he might be useful 
to others; and, supposing that he might be made useful, he hod some 
exjiectation that he might be released from his bonds. 

There is, perhaps, no one of the epistles of the apostle Paul which is so 
tender, and which abounds so much with expressions of kindness, as this. 
In relation to other churches, he was often under the necessity of using 
the iangUBge of reproof The prevalence of some error, as in tlie churches 
of Galatla ; the existence of divisions and strifes, or some aggravated cose 
requiring discipline, or some gross irregukrity, as in the church at Corinth ; 
frequently demanded the language ot severity. But, in the church at 
Philippi, there was scarcely anything which required rebuke; there was 
very much that demanded commendation and gratitude. Their conduct 
towards him, and their general deportment, had been exemplary, generous, 
noble. They had evinced for him the tenderest regard in Us troubles; 
providing for his vrants, sending a special messenger to supply him when 
no other opportunity occurred (ch. iv. 10), and sympathizing with him in 
his trials; and they had, in the order, peace, and harmony of the church, 
eminently adorned the doctrine of the Saviour. The language of the 
apostle, therefore, throughout the epistle, is of the most affectionate cha- 
racter — such as a benevolent heart would always choose to employ, and 
such as must have been exceedingly grateful to them. Paul never hesi- 
tated to use the language of commendation where it was deserved, as he 
never shrank from reproof where it was merited ; and he appears to have 
regarded the one as a matter of duty as much as the other. We are to 
remember, too, the circumstances of Paul, and to ask what kind of an 
epistle an affectionate and grateful sphitual fethec would be likely to write 
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to a much-beloved floclr, when he felt tjiat he wag about to die ; and we 
ehall find that this is just such an epistle as we should suppose such a man 
would write. It breathes the spirit of a ripe Christian, whose piety was 
mellowing for the iiarvest; of one who felt that he was not fer from 
heaven, and might soon "be with Christ" Though there was some 
expectation of a release, yet his situation was such as led him to look 
death in the fice. He was lying under heavy accusations ; he bad no 
hope of justice ftom hiaown countrymen; the character of the sovereign, 
Nero, was not such as to inspire him with great confidence of having 

J'usticedone; and it is possible that the fires of persecution Iiad already 
egun to bum. At the mercy of such a man as Nero; a prisoner; among 
strangers, and with death starin^ him in the fece, it is natural to suppose 
that Uiere would be a peculiar solemnity, tenderness, pathos, and ardor of 
affection, breathing throtigh the entire epistle. Sudi is Uie ftct; and in 
none of the writings of Paul are these qualities more apparent than in 
this letter to the Philippians. He expresses his grateful remembrance of 
all tlieir kindness; he evinces a tender regard for their welfare; and he 
pours forth the full-Howing language of gratitude, and utters a father's 
feelings toward them by tender and Kind admonitions. It is imjwrtant to 
remember these circumstances in the interpretation of this epistle. It 
breathes the language of a fether, rather than the authority of an apostle ; 
the entreaties of a tender friend, rather than the commands of one in 
authority. It expresses the aflbctions of a man who felt that he might be 
near death, and who tenderly kived them ; and it will be, to all ages, a 
model of afectionate counsel and advice. 
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EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 



This chapter embraces the follow- 
ing points : — 

I. The salutation to the church. 
Vb. 1, 3. 

IL lu vs. 3—8, the apostle ex- 
presses his gratitude for the evidence 
which they had eiven of love to God, 
and for their fidelity in the gospel 
from the time when it was first [no- 
claimed among them, lie says that 
lie was confident that this would 
continue, and that God, who had so 
mercifull)' imparted grace to them 
to be iaithfiil, would do ' 

III. He expresses the earnest hope 
that they might abound more and 
more in knowledge, and be without 
offence to the day of Christ Vs. 9 
—11. 

rV. In vs. 12 — 21, he states to 
them wliat had been the effect of 
his imprisonment in Rome — prosiim- 
ing that it would be grateful tntelli' 
gence to them that even his impris- 
onment had been overruled for the ' 
spread of the gospel. His trials, he i 
says, had been tlie means of the ex- 
tension of Ihe knowledge of Christ 
even in the palace, and many Chris- 
tians had been eroboMencd by his 
sufferings to increased diligence in 
making known the truth. Some, 
indeed, he says, preached Christ 
from unworthy motives, and with a 
view to increase bis affliction, but 
^e great feet that Christ 



which they might design to do to 
Iiini, he could amcerely rejoice that 



the gospel was proclaimed — no mat- 
ter by whom or with what motives. 
The whole af&ir he trusted would 
be made conducive to his salvation. 
Christ was the great end and aim 
of his life ; and if he were made 
known, everything else was of minor 
importance. 

V. The mention of the feet (ver. 
31) that his great aim in living waa 
* Christ,' leaas him to advert to the 
probability that he might soon be 
with him. Vs. 22—26. So great 
was his wisli to be witli him, tliat he 
would hardly know which to choose 
— whether to die at once, or to live 

. and to make him known to others. 
Believing, however, that his life 
might be still useful to them, he had 
an expectatbn of considerable con- 
fidence that his life would be spared, 
and that he wouh] be released. 

VI. The chapter closes, vs. 27— 
30, with an earnest exhortation that 
they would live as became the gos- 
pel of Christ. Whatever miglit be- 
fell him — whether he should he por- 

Imitted to see tliem, or should hoar 
of them, he entreated that he might 
I know that tliey were living as oe- 
I came the gospel. They were not to 
be afraid of their adversaries; and 
if called to suffer, they were to re- 
member tliat 'it was given' thein 
not only to believe on the Redeemer, 
but also to suffer in his cause. 

1. Paul and Timolkeus. Paul 
frequently unites some person with 
him in his epistles. See Notes on 
1 Cor. i. 1. It is clear finm this, that 
Timothy was with Paul at Rome. 
Why he was there is unknown. It 
is evident that he was not there as 
a prisoner with Paul, and the probo- 
(163) 
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PniLIPPIANS, 



CHAPTER I. 

PAUL and Timothcus, the ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ, to all 

bility is, that he was one of the 
friends who hod gone to Rome witli 
a view to show his sympatliy with 
him in his s«tFcrinss. Comp. Notes 
on 2 Tim. iv. 9. There was special 
propriety in the Ikct that Timotliy 
was joined with the apostle in writ- 
ing the epistle, for he was with him 
when the church was founded, and 
doubtless felt a deep interest in its 
welfiira. Acts xvi. Timothy liad 
remained in Macedonia alter Paul 
went to Athens, and it is not impro- 
btble that iie had visited tJiem aflier- 
warda. f The sereanis af Jetus 
Christ. Notes, Rom. L I. If I^ "W 
the saints in Christ Jesus. The 
common appellation given to the 
church, denoting tliat it was holy. 
Notes, Rom. i. 7. t Witk the bish- 
ops, avr ittuixordKi. Scc Notes, Acts 
XX. 28. The word here used occurs 
in the New Testament only in the 
following places. Acts xx. ^, trans- 
lated overseers,- and Phil. i. 1. 1 
Tim. iii. 2. Tit. i. 7. 1 Pet ii. 2.% 
in each of which places it is tender- 
ed bishop. The word properly means 
n ijispector, overseer, or guardi 









appointed U 



1 because they exercised 
iver the churches, or were 
oversee their interests, 
■m, therefore, which might 
be given to any of tlie officers of the 
churches, and was originally equiv- 
alent to the term presbyter. It is 
evidently used in this sense here. It 
cannot be used to denote a diocesan 
bishop; or a bishop having the care 
of the churches in a large district 
of country, and of a superior ranlt 
to other ministers of the gospel, for 
the word is here used in tlie plural 
number, and it is in the highest degree 
improbable tl\at there were dioceses 



the saints in Christ Jesus which 
are at Philippi, "with the bishops 
and deacons ; 



in Philijipi. It is clear, i 
that tliey wore the only oiBcers of 
the church there except 'deacons;' 
and tlie persons relbrred to, tlierc- 
fore, must liave been those wiio were 
mvested simply with the pastomi 
olfice. Thus Jerome, one of the 
early Ii\ithers, says, respecting the 
word bisiiop : " A presbyter is the 
same as a bishop. And until tliere 
arose divisions in religion, churches 
were governed by a common coun- 
cil of presbyters. But afterumrds, 
it was every where decreed, tliatone 
lierson, elected ftom the proshytors, 
should be ])laced over tlie others." 
" I'hilippi," saya he, " is a single city 
of Macedonia; and certainly tliere 
could not liave been several like 
these who are now called bishops, 
at one time in the same city. But 
as, at that time, they called the same 
bishops, whom tliey called presbyters 
also, the apostles spoke indijlerently 
of bishops as of presbyters." Anno- 
tations on the Epistle to Titus, as 
quoted by Dr. Woods on Episcopacy, 
p. 63. K And deacons. On the ap- 
pointment of deacons, and their duty, 
see Kotos on Acts vt. 1. The word 
deacons does not occur before tiiia 
place in the common version of the 
Now Testament, tliough the Greek 
word here rendered deacon frequent- 
ly occurs. It is rendered minister, 
and ministers, in Matt. xx. 26. Mark 
X. 43. Rom. xui. 4 ; XV. a 1 Cor. 
iii. 5. 2Cor. iii. 6; vL 4; xi. Ifi- 
2a Gal. ii. 17. Eph. iii. 7; vi.21. 
Col. i.7. aa 25; iv. 7. 1 Tira. iv. 
G; servant and servants, Matt. xxii. 
13;xxiii. 11. Mark ix. 35. John 
ii. 5. B; xli 26. Rom. xvi. 1 ; and 
deacon or deacons, Phil. i. 1. ITiin. 



servants, and is then a 
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minieters of the gospel ns being tlie 
servants of Clirist, and of the 
churclies. Hence it came especially 
to denote tliose wiio liad clintffC of 
the alms of the church, and who 
were the overseers of the sick and 
tlie poor. In this sense the word is 
protebly ufied in the passage belbre 
us, as the officers here referred to 
were distinct in some way from the 
bishops. The aposOe here mentions 
but two orders of ministers in the 
church at Pliilippi, and this account 
is of great importance iu its bearing 
on tlie question about the way in 
which Christian churches were at 
first organized, and about the ofliccra 
which existed in them. In regard 
to this we may remark, (1.) Uiatbut 
two orders of ministers are mention- 
ed. This is undeniable, wiiatever 
rankfftpymayhaveheld. (2.) There 
is no intimation whatever that a min- 



incumbent of the office was absent, 
or that the office was now vacant. 
If the bishop was absent, as Bloom- 
field and others suppcse, it is remark- 
able that no allusion is made to him, 
and that Paul should have left the 
impression that there were in fact 
but two 'orders' there. If Uicre were 
a prelate there, why did not Paul re- 
fer to him with affectionate saluta- 
tions 1 Why does ho refer to the 
two other ' orders of clergy' without 



alius 



jtboi 






r Ihem as "superior in 
ministerial rank and power?" Was 
Paul jealous of tliis prelate J But 
if Ihey had a prelate, and the see 
was Uien vacant, why is there no 
reference to 'Ais fact! Whynocon- 
dolencealtheirloasl Whynopray- 
er that God would send them a man 
to enter info the vacant diocese! It 
is a mere assumption lo suppose, 
as the friends of prelacy often do, 
that Ihey had a prelatical bishop, 
but thnt he was then absent. But 
even granting this, it is an inquiry 



which has never been answered, 
why Paul did not make some refer- 
ence to this fact, and ask their pray- 
ers for the absent prelate. (3.) The 
church was organized by flie apostle 
Paul himself, and tJiere can be no 
doubt tliat it was organized on the 
' truly priitit've and apostolic plan.' 
(4.) The churcli at Philippi was in 
flic centre of a large territory ; wai 
tho capital of Macedonia, and was 
not likely to be placed in subjection 
to the diocesan of another region. 
(5.) It was surrounded by other 
churches, as we have express men- 
tion of the church at Thessalonica, 
and tlie preaching of the gospel at 
Berea. Actsxvii. (a) Theraismore 
titan one bishop mentioned as con- 
nected with the church in Philippi. 
But these could not have been bi^- 
ops of tlie Episcopal or prelatical 
order. If Episcopalians choose to 
say that Ihey were prelates, then it 
foUows (a) that there was a plurality 
of such persons in the same diocese, 
the same city, and the same church 
— which is contrary to the funda- 
mental idea of Episcopacy. It fol- 
lows also (b) that there was entirely 
wanting in the church at Philippi 
what the Episcopalians call the " se- 
cond order" of clergy; thatachurch 
iva£ organized by the apostles defec- 
tive in one of the essential grades, 
with a Ixuly of prelates without pres- 
byters — that is, an order of men of 
" superior" rank designated lo exer- 
cise jurisdiction over "priests" who 
liad no existence. If there teere 
such presbyters or 'priests' there, 
why d[d not Paul name them! If 
Iheir office was one that was con- 
templated in the church, and was 
then vacant, how did this happen! 
And if this were so, why is there no 
allusion to so remarkable a &ct ! (7.) 
Itfollows,tlierefore,thattnfhischiirch 
tliere were but two orders of officers ; 
and further tliat it is right and pro- 
per to apply the term bishop to the 
ordinary ministers of the churches. 
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3 Grace • be unto you, and 
peace, from God our Fatter, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3 I thank my God upon every 
' remembrance of you. 



Aa no mention is made of a prelate ; 
aa there are but two orders of men 
mentioned to whom the care of the 
church wns intrusted, it ibilows that 
there was one church at least organ- 
ized by the apoatles without any pre- 
late. (8.) The same thin<r may he 
observed in regard to the distinction 
betweon ' teaching' elders and ' rul- 
ing' eiders. No such distinction is 
referred to here ; and however use- 
fiil such an office as tliat of ruling 
elder may be, and certain aa 
that Bucli an office existed in i 
of the primitive churches, yet here 
is one church where no such officer 
is found, and this fact proves that 
such an officer is not essential to the 
Christian church. 

2. Grace be tinlo you, Si-C. See 
Note, Rom. i. 7. 

3. 1 ikank my God upon every re- 
membrance of you. Marg., men- 
tion. The Greek word means re- 
entlectinn, remembTanee. But this 
recollection may have been suggest- 
ed either by his own reflections on 
what he had seen, or by what he had 
heard of them by others, or by the 
lavouts which they conferred on him 
reminding him of them. The mean- 
ing is, that as often as he thought on 
them, from whatever cause, he had 
occasion of thankfulness. He says 
that he thanked his God, intimating 
that the conduct of the Philippians 
was a proof of the favour of God to 
lohira; that is, he regarded their 
piety as one of the tokens of the 
fevour of God to his own soul — ftr 
in producing that piety he had been 
mainly instrumental. 

4. Always. There is much em- 



4 Always in every prayer' of 
line for you all making request 

5 For your fellowship in the 
aspel, from the first day until 
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phasis in the expressions wluch arc 
here used. Paul labours to show 
them that he never forgot tliem ; 
tJiat he always remembered them in 
his prayers. % In every prayer of 
mirie. This was a proof of particu- 
lar and special otTuction, that while 
there were so many objects demand- 
ing his prayers, and so many other 
churches which he had founded, he 
never Ibrgot Ikem. The person or 
object that we remember in every 

Erayer must be very dear to the 
eart II For you all. Not for the 
church in general, but tor the indi- 
vidual members. " He industrious- 
ly repeats the word all, that he 
might show that he loved them all 
equally well, and that he might the 
more successfully excite them to the 
manifestation of the same love and 
benevolence." Wetstein. % Making 
request uiiih joy. With joy at your 
consistent walk and benevolent lives 
— mingling thanksgiving with my 
pr^crs in view of your holy walk. 
o. For your fellowship in thegos- 
pel: "For your liberality towards mo, 
apreacherof the gospel." Wetslein. 
There has been, nowevcr, no little 
difference of opinion about the mean- 
inff of this phrase. Many— as Dod- 
dridge, Koppe, and others— suppose 
it refers to the fact that they parti- 
cipated in tlie blessings of the gospel 
from the first day that he preached 
it until the time when he wrote this 
epistle. Others suppose that it re- 
fers to their constancy in the Chris- 
tian feith. Otiiers — as Pierce, Mi- 
chaelis, Wetstein, Bloomfield, and 
" ■ — suppose it refers to Iheir 
liberality in contributing to the sup- 
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port of the gospel ; to their partici- 
paling wilh olfiere, or sharing wlmt 
they had in common with otJicrs, 
for the maintenance of the gospel. 
That this ja the true sense seems 
apparent, (1.) because it accords with 
the scope of tlie epistle, and what 
the apostle elsewhere says of their 
benelactions. He speaks particular- 
ly of their liberality, and indeed this 
was one of the principal occasions 
of his writing Ihe epistle. Ch. iv. 
10—12, 15—18. (3.) It accords 
willi a frequent meaning of the 
word rendered JeUoicskip^-xoii 
It denotes that which is in conn 
that of which we participate with 
others, cammuniaHfJellowship. Act; 
ii. 43. ICor.L 9; x. 16. Philem. 6, 
then it means communixalion, dis- 
Irilmlion, contribution. Rom. 
S6. 3 Cor. ix. 13. That it can 
mean ' accession to the gospel' 
has been supposed (see Koh. Le 
is apparent from what he add 
'from the first day until now.' The 
fellowship must have been some- 
thing coa^tant, and continually mani- 
fest — and the general meaning is, 
that in relation to the gospel — to its 
support, and privileges, and spirit, 
they all shared in common. They 
fi;lt a common interest in every thing 
tiiat pertained to it, and they sliowed 
this in every suitable way, and espe- 
cially in ministering to the wonts 
of those who were appointed to 
preach it ^ From the first day. 
The time when it was first preached 
to them. They had been constant. 
This is honourable testimony. It is 
much to say of a church, or of an 
individual Christian, that they have 
been constant and uniform in the 
requirements of the gospel. Alas, 
of how/eiDcan this be said! On 
these verses (3 — 6) we may remark, 
(1.) That one of the highest joys 
which a minister of the gospel can 
have, is that furnished by the holy 
walk of the people to whom he has 
ministered. Comp. 3 John 4. It is 
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joy like that of a farmer when ho 
sees his fields whiton for a rich har- 
vest; like that of a teacher ia the 
good conduct and rapid progress of 
his scholars ; like that of a parent 
in the virtue, success, and piety of 
his sons. Yet it is superior to all 
that. TJie interests are biglier and 
more important; the results are more 
far-reacliing and pure; and the joy 
ismoredisinterested. Probably there 
is nowhere else on earth any happi- 
ness so pure, elevated, consoling, 
and rich, as that of a pastor in the 
piety, peace, benevolence, and grow- 
mg zeal of his people. (3.) It is 
right to commend Christians when 
they do well. Paul never hesitated 
' do this, and never supposed that 



Comm endationor praise, in order to do 
good, and not to injure, should be (a) 
the simple statement of the truth; 
(6) it should be without exaggera- 
tion; (c) it should be connect«2 wilh 
on equal readiness to rebuke when 
wrong ; to admonidi when in error, 
and to counsel when one goes astray. 
Constant fault-finding, scolding, or 
fretfulness, does no good in a family, 
ascliooljor a church. The tendency 
is to dishearten, irritate, and dis- 
courage. To commend a child when 
he does well, may be as important, 
and as mucit a duty, as to rebuke 
him when he does ill. God is as 
careful to commend his people when 
they do well, as he is to rebuke them 
when they do wrong — and tiiat pa- 
rent, teacher, or pastor, has much 
mistaken the path of wisdom, who 
supposes it to be his du^ alieays to 
find fault. In this world there ia 
nothing that goes so fer in promoting 
happiness as a willingness to b« 
' ^aeed rather than displeased; to 
satisfied rather than dissati^ed 
with the conduct of others. (3.) Our 
absent friends should be remembered 
r prayers. On our knees be- 
fore God is the best place to remem- 
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6 Being confident'of this Tcrv thing-, that he ' which hath begun 



ber them. We know not their 
dition. If they are Bick, we cannot 
minister to their wajits ; if in dan- 
ger, we oannot run to their relief; 
if tempted, we cannot counsel them. 
But God, who is with them, can do 
al! this; and it is an inestimable 
privilege thus to be permiHed 
commend them to his holy care and 
keeping. Besides, it is a daly ta da 
it. It is one way — and the best 
way — to repay their kindness. A 
child may always be repaying the 
kindness of absent parents by sup- 
plicating the divine blessing on them 
each morning ; and a brewer may 
strengthen and continue his love Ibr 
a sister, and in part repay her 
der love, by seeking, when lar away, 
the divine &vour to be bestowed oi 

6. Suing confident. Thisisstront 
language. It means to be fiiUy and 
firmly persuaded orconvinced. Part 
Mid. voice from «ti'&u — to persuade. 
Comp. Luke xvi. 31. "Neither will 
tJiey Ije persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead ;" that is, they would 
not he convinced. Acts xvii. 4. 
Heb. xL 13. Acta xxviii. 24. It 
means here that Paul was entirely 
convinced of the truth of what he 
said. It is the language of a man 
who had no doubt on the subject. 
^ Thai he tokich hath began a ffood 
work in yoa. The ' good work' here 
referred to, can be no other than re- 
ligion, or true piety. This is celled 
the work of God ; the work of the 
Lord ; or the work of Christ. John 
vi. 29. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. ."JB; xvi. 
10. Phii. ii. 30. Paul affirms here 
that that work was begun by God. 
It was not by their own agency or 
will. Comp. Not«s on John L 13. 
It was on the tact that it Was begun 
by Ood, that he based his firm con- 
viction that it would be permanent. 
Had it been the agency of man, he 



would have had no such conviction, 
for nothing that man does to-day can 
lay the foundation of a certain con- 
viction that he will do the same 
thing lo-morrow. If the persever- 
ance of the Christian depended 
wholly on himself, therefore, tiiere 
could be no sure evidence that he 
would ever reach heaven. % Will 
perform il. Marg., 'ot,_finish.' The 
Greek word — itutiyiaii — means that 
he would carry it forward to com- 
pletion; lie would perfect it. It is 
an intensive farm of the word, mean- 
ing tliat it would be carried through 
to the end. It occurs in (he follow- 
ing places: Luke xiiL 32, "I do 
cures;" Rom. xv. 28, "when I have 
performed this;" 2 Cor. vii. 1, "per- 
feeling holiness ;" viii. 6, " so lie 
would also_^nisA in you ;" 11, "per- 
form tlie doing of it;" Gal. in. 8, 
" are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh ;" Heb. viii. 5, " when he was 
about to make the tabernacle ;" ix. 
fi, " accomplishing this service ;" 
and I Pet. v. 9, "are accomplished 
in your brethren." Tiie word oc- 
curs nowhere else ; and here means 
that God would carry on the work 



It would not bo commenced and then 
abandoned. This would or could be 
' performed' or ' finished' only (1.) by 
keeping them from falling from 
grace, and (2.) by their ultimate en- 
tire perfection. H JJntU the day of 
Jesus Christ. The day when Christ 
shall so manifest himself as to be the 
great attractive object, or the day 
when he shall appear to glorify him- 
self, so that it may be said emphati- 
cally to be Ai« day. That day is 
often called "Aisday,"or "the day 
of the Lord," because it wilt be the 
day of his triumph and glory. It 
refers here to the day when the 
Lord JesuB will appear to receive 
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a good ° work in you will ' 
form it until ihe day ' of Jesus 
Christ ; 
«Jno.il-29. -o^ji™*, iSFe. 

his people to himself — the day of 
juiigment. We may remark oil this 
verse, that Paul believed in the per- 
severance of sainis. It would be 
impossible to express a stroiia«r con- 
viction of the truth of that doctrine 
than he has done here. Language 
could not be clearer, and iiolliing 
can be more unequivocal than llie 
declaration of his opinion that where 
God has begun a good work in the 
Eoul, U; will not be iinally lost The 
grimnd of this belief he hai; not 
stated in fiill, but has merely hinted 
ttt it. It is based on the &ct that 
Gnd had begun the good work. 
Thai ground of belief is something 
like the following. (L) It is in God 
alone. It is not in man in any sense. 
No reliance is to placed on man in 
keeping himself. He is too weak ; 
too changeable ; too ready to be led 
astray ; too much disposed to yield 
to temptotwn. (2.) The reliance, 
therefore, is on God ; and the evi- 
dence that the renewed man will be 
kept is this : (li) God began the work 
of grace in the souL lb) He had a 
design in it. It was deliberate, and 
intentionaL It was not by chance 
or hap-hazard. It was because he 
had some object that was worthy of 
his interposition, (c) There in no 
reason why he should begin such a 
work and then abandon it It can- 
not be because he has no power to 
complete it, or because tliere are 
more enemies to be overcome than 
he had supposed ; or because there 
ore difficulties which he did not 
foresee; or because it is not desira- 
ble tliat the work should be com- 
Sleted. Why then should he aban- 
on itl (d) God abandons nothing 
that he undertakes. There are no 
unfinished worlds or systems; no 
15 



7 Even as it is meet for me to 
think this of you all, because ' I 
have you in ray heart ; inasmuch 



haJP-made and forsaken works of hia 
hands. There is no evidence in his 
works of creation of change of plan, 
or of having forsaken what he began 
Ihim disuse, or disappointment, or 
want of power to complete them. 
Why should there be in the salva- 
tion of the soull (e) He has pro- 
mised to keep the renewed soul to 
eternal life. See John x. 27, 28, 
aa Heb. vL 17—20. Comp. Horn. 
viiL 39, aft 

7. Even as il is meet for me to 
think this nfyou aU. 'There is a 
reason why I should cherish this 
hope of you, and this confident ex- 
pectation that you wilt be saved. 
That reason is found in the evidence 
which you have given that you are 
sincere Christians. Having evidence 
of that, it is proper that I should be- 
lieve that you will finally reach hea- 
ven.' ^ Bccowse / have you in my 
heart. Marg., Ye have me in yoxtr. 
The Greek will bear either, though 
the former translation is the meet 
obvious. The meaning is, that he 
was warmly attaclied to them, and 
had experienced many prooie of their 
kindness; and that there was, there- 
fore, a projH'iety in his wishing fbr 
their salvation. Their conduct to- 
wards him, moreover, in his trials, 
had convinced him that they were 
actuated by christian principle ; and 
it was proper that he should believe 
that they would be kept to eternal 
life, ir Both in my bonds. While 
I have been a prisoner — referring to 
the care which they had taken to 
minister to his wants. Ch. iv. 10. 
14.18. ^ And in the defence. Gr., 
apology. Probably he refers to the 
time when he made his defence be- 
fore Nero, and vindicated himself 
fixim the charges which had beea 
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as both in my bonds, and ir 
defence ° and confirmation of the 
gospel, ye all are partakeis ' of niy 

8 For God is my record, how 



brought against him. See Notes, 
a Tim. iv. 16. Pei' 
here, that on that ' 
abandoned by thoee who should have 
stood byhim, but that the Pbilippians 
Ehowed bim a.11 the attention which 
they could. It is not impossible that 
they may have sent some ot their 
number to Ejnipa.thize with him 
his trials, and to assure hitn of the 
unahated conSdence of the churcli. 
IT And ciitifirmatton of the gospel. 
In my elforts to defend tlie gospel, 
and to make it Iitiowa See ver. 17. 
The allusion is probably to the fiict 
that, in all his efibrts to defend the 
gospel, he had been sure of their 
eympathy and (XK>peratian. Perhaps 
he refers to some assistance which 
he had derived frtan them in this 
cause, which is now to us unknown. 
If Ye all are partakers of my grace. 
Marg., 'OijtcithvieoJ'grttce.^ The 
meaning is, that as they had partici- 
pated with him in the defence of the 
gospel; as in all his troubles and 
persecutions they had made common 
cause with him, so it followed that 
they would paitalte of the same 
tokens of the divine favour. He 
le blessing 
n the cause 
of the gospel, and he says that they 
would share in the blessing. They 
had shown all tlie sj^mpathy which 
they could in his trials; they had 
, nobly stood by him when others for- 
sook iiim; and he anticipated, as a 
matter of course, that tiiey would all 
share in the benefits which would 
flow to him ill his efforts in the cause 
of tho Redeemer. 
8. For God is my record. My 



greatly I long after you all in the 
bowel's of Jesus Christ. 

9 And this I pray, that your 
love may abound ' yet more and 
more in knowledge and ill all 
■jadgmcnti 



witness; I can solemnly appeal to 
him. IT IJoiD greatly I Iting after 
you all. To see you ; and how much 
1 desire your welfiire. ^ la the bow- 
els of Jesus Christ. The word 
'boweb,' in the Scriptures, denotes 
the npper viscera — the region of the 
heart and lungs. See Notes on Isa. 
xvi. 11. That region was regarded 
as the seat of affection, sympathy, 
and compassion, as the heart is with 
us. The allusion here is to the sym- 
pathy, tenderness, and love of the 
Redeemer; and probably the mean- 
ing is, tliat Paul regarded them with 
something of tlie auction which the 
Lord Jesus had for tliem. This was 
the tenderest and strongest espres- 
sion which he could find to denote 
the ardour of hie attachment. 

9. And this Ipray. We pray for 
those whom we love, and whose wel- 
fare we seek. We desire their hap- 
s; and there is no way more 
appropriate of ejcpressing that desire 
than of goinif to God, and seeking it 
at his hand. Paul proceeds to enu- 
merate the blessings which he sought 
for them ; and it is worthy of obser- 
vation that he did not ask riches, or 
worldly prosperity, but that his sup- 
plications were confined to spiritiial 
blessings, and he sought those as the 
mostdesirableof all &vours. %That 
Kr love may abound, &c. Ijove 
God ; love to one another ; love to 
absent Christians; love to the world, 
is an appropriate subject of 
prayer. We cannot wish and pray 
for a better thing for our christian 
friends, than that they may abound 
in loee. Nothing will promote llieir 
welfare like this; and we had better 
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10 That " ye may ' approve ye may be ' sincere and without 

things that are ' excellent ; that offence till the day of Christ ; 

nRii.a.18. >nr. (i-y. > M, Jiftr. " ' — 



pray for this, than that they may ob- 
tain abundant riches, and share Ihe 
honours and pleasures of the world 
f In knimtedge The idea is, that 
he wished them to liavc mtelhffenl 
aifectioD. It sliould not bo mere 
blind afibction, biit that intelligent 
love which is based on an eulnrged 
view fif divine tbings — on a just ap- 
prehension of the claim? of God 
IT And in all judgmenl. Marg., 
sense. Comp. Notes on Ilcb. v. 14. 
The word here moons, the pomr of 
dincemins i and the meaningf is, 
that he wished that their love should 
be exorcised with proper iliscrimina- 
tiort. It should be in proportion to 
the relative value of objects ; and 
the meaning of the whole is, that he 
wished their religion to be intelli- 
gent and discriminating ; to be based 
on knowledge, and a proper sense of 
the relative value of objects, as well 
as tfl be the tender affection of the 

10. That ye may approve things. 
Marg., ' Or, try.' The word used 
here denotes uic kind of trial to 
which metals are exposed in order to 
test their nature ; and the sense here 
is, that the apostle wished them so 
to try the things that were of real 
value, as to discern that which was 
true and genuine. If That are fx- 
celUnt. Marg., 'or, diffrr.' The 
margin here more correctly expresses 
the sense of the Greek word. The 
idea is, that he wished them to be 
able to distingiiish between things 
that digcred from each other; to 
have an intelligent apprehension of 
what wa£ right and wrong — of what 
was good and evil. He would not 
have them love and approve all 
things indiscriminately. Tfieyshould 
be esteemed according to their real 
value. It is remarkable here how 
anxious the apostle was, not only 



that they should be Chnitiang, but 
tliat they should beiulfHi^en* CkrU- 
r((ms,and should understand the real 
north and value of objects. ^Tkal 
ye may be sincere. See Notes on 
Eph. VI. 34. The word here used — 
(tXiipo^i — occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament, except in 3 
■" "" 1, where it is rendered pure. 



Them 






1 Cor. V.8; 2Cor. i. 12; ii. 17; 
in all which places it is rendered 
sincerity. Tlie word properly means, 
that which IB judged of in sjin-shine 
{fijuj xj*™) ; anilthen tliat which is 
clear and manifest. It is that over 
which there are no clouds ; which ia 
not doubtlul and dark; which is pure 
and bright. The word sincere means 
literally mithmit wax {sine cerri) t 
that is, honey which is pure and 
transparent Applied to christian 
character, it means tliat which is not 
deceitful, ambiguous, hypocritical; 
that which is not mingled with error, 
worldlineai, and sin; that which 
does not proceed from selfish and in- 
terested motives, and where there is 
nothing disguised. There is no more 
desirable appellation that can be 
given to a. man than to say that he 
IB sintere — a sincere friend, bene- 
Rictor, Christian; and there is no- 
thing more lovely in the character 
of a Christian than sinceri/y. It 
implies, (1.) tliat lie is truly convert- 
ed — that he has not asuvmed Chris- 
tianity as a mask ; (2.) that his mo- 
tives arc disinterested and pure ; (3.) 
that his conduct is IVee from double- 
dealing, trick, and cunning ; (4.) that 
his words express the real sentiments 
of his heart; (5.) that he is true ti 
his word, and mitlifiil to his pro- 
mises; and (6.) that he is always 
what he professes to be. A sincere 
Christian would bear to have the 
light let in upon him always; to 
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II Being filled with ihu fruits 
of righteousness, ivhich arii by 
Jesus Christ unto the glory ' and 
praise of God. 
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12 But I would ye should un- 
derstand, brethren, that the things 
which liappened unto me have 
faUen out rather unto the further- 
of the gospel ; 



have the emotions of his heart s 
to be scanned everywhere, and n 
times, by men, by angels, and by 
God. ir And without offence. In- 
offensive to others. Not injuring 
tliem in property, feelings, or i 
tation. This is a negative vi 
and is often despised by the world. 
But it is much to say of a man that 
he injures no one ; that neither by 
example, nor opinions, nor conversa- 
tion, he leads them astra; ; that he 
never does injustice to their motives, 
and never impedes their influence ; 
that he never wounds (heir feelings, 
or gives occasion lor hard thoughts ; 
and that he so lives tliat all may see 
Uiat his is a blameless life. 1[ Tiil 
tke dag of Christ, See Notes on 
ver. 6. 

11. Being- filed with the fruits 
tjf righteousness. That which right- 
eousness in the heart produces. The 
fruits, or results, will be seen in the 
life; and those fiuits are — honesty, 
truth, charih', kindness, meekness, 
^mdness. The wish of the atiostle 
IS, that they miffht show abundantly 
hy their lives uiat they were truly 
righteous. He does not refer to 
liSeralitt/ merely, but to everythmg 
which true piety in the heart is fitted 
to produce in the life. If Which 
6y Jfsus Christ. (1.) Which his 
religion is fitted to produce. (2.) 
Which result from endeavourmg to 
follow his example. (3.) Which are 
produced by his agency on the heart. 
If Unto the glory and praise of God. 
His honour is never more promoted 
than by the eminent iioliness of his 
friends. See Notes, John xv. 8. If 
we wish, therelbre, to honour God, 
it should not be merely with the 
lips, or by acta of prayer and pr 



it should be by a life devoted to him. 
easy to render the service of the 
it is far more difficult to render 
tiiat service which consists in a life 
of patient and consistent piety ; and 
in proportion to the difficuUy of it, is 
its value in his sight. 

12. But I mould ye shotild un^- 
stand. Paul here turns to himself, 
and goes into a somewhat extended 
account of his own feelings in his 
trials, and of the effects of his Impri- 
sonment at Rome, He wished them 
to understand what his circumstances 
were, and what had been the elfect 
of his imprisonment, probably, lor 
such reasons as these: (1.) They 
were tenderly attached to him, and 
would feel an interest in all that per- 
tained to hiin, (3.) It was possible 
that they might hear unfounded ru- 
mours about the manner of his treat- 
ment, and he wished that they should 
understand Ibc exact truth. (3.) He 
had real intelligence to communicate 
to them that would be ^yful to them, 
about the efiect of his imprisonment, 
and his treatment there; and he 
wished them to rejoice with him. 
T That the things which happened 
unto me. The accusations against 
him, and his imprisonment at Rome. 
He had been falsely accused, and 
had been constrained to appeal to 
Cassar, and had been taken to Rome 
as a prisMer. Acts xxv. — xxviii. 
This arrest and imprisonment would 
seem to have been against his suc- 
cess as a preacher ; but he now says 
that the contrary had been the feet. 
IT Have faUea out. Have resulted 
in. Literally, ' have come.' TindaL 
' My business is happened." If ^''^ 
farlkerance. The mcrease, (he 
promotion of the gospel. Instead of 
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13 So that my bonds 'in Christ are 



anifest in all ' the palace, 
n all olher places i 



being a hindrance, they have been 
rather an advantage. 

13. So thai my bonds in Christ. 
Marg., for. The meaning is, his 
bonds in Ike cause of Christ. He 
was imprisoned because he preached 
Christ CNoteB, Eph. vi. SO), and was 
really suffering because of his at- 
tachment to Ihe Redeemer. It was 
not for crime, but for being a Chris- 
tian — for iiad he not been a Cliris- 
tian, he would have escaped all this. 
The manner of Paul'B imprisonment 
was, that 1)6 was suffered to occupy 
a house by himself, though cliaineo 
to a soldier who was his guard. 
Acts xxviii. 16. He was not ' 
dungeon indeed, but he vms n< 
liberty, and this was a severe mode 
of confinement. Who would wisli 
to be chained niglit and day to 
living witness of all that he did ; 
a spy on ail his movements ? Who 
would wish to liave such a man 
always with him, to heat all he said, 
and to see all that lie did! Who 
could well bear the feeling that he 
could newer be alone — and never be 
at liberty to do any tJiing without 
the permission of one too who pro- 
bably had little disposition to be in- 
dulgent! JAremanifisl. That is, 
it has become known tliat I am im- 



am thus accused and imprisoned be- 
gins to be understood, and this hi 
awakened sympathy for me as a 
injured man. They see that it 
not Ibr crime, but that it is on a( 
count of my religious opinions, an 
the conviction of my innocence lis 
spread abroad, and has produced 
favourable impression in regard t 
Christianity itself It must have 
been a matter of much importance 
for Paul to have this linowledge of 
the real cause why he was imprison- 



15* 



ed go abroad. Such a knowledge 
wowd do much to prepare others to 
listen to what he had to say — tor 
there is ao man to whom we listen 
readily than to one who is suf- 
fering wrongfully. IT In all the 
palace. Marg., 'or C<Esar's cowl.' 
Gr.,iucrtu*^9 rtpan'«pto— ?n all the 
priBtortum. This word properly de- 
notes the aeneraVs tent in a camp ; 
then the house or palace of a go- 
vernor of a province; then any 
large hall, house, or palace. It oc- 
curs in the New Testament only in 
the following places: Matt, xsvii. 
27, where it is rendered common 
halli Mark xv. 16, rendered Prte- 
toTvam ; John xviii. 28. 3-3 ; xix. fl. 
Acts xxiii. 35, rendered judgment 
haU; and in Phil. i. 13. It is em- 
ployed to denote (1.) the palace of 
Herod at Jerusalem, built with great 
magnificence at the northern part 
of 3ie upper city, westward of the 
temple, and overlooking the temple ; 
(2.) tlie palace of HeriS at Cesatea, 
which was probably occupied by the 
Roman procurator, and (3.) in the 
place before us todenoteeither the pa/- 
iace of the emperor at Rome, or the 
pretorian camp, the head quarters of 
the pretorian guardsor cohorts. These 
cohorts were a Iwdy of select troops 
instituted by Augustus to guard his 
person, and have charge of the city. 
See Rob. Lex. Bloomfield, Roseii- 
mijller, and some others, understand 
this of the pretorian camp, and sup- 
pose that Paul meant to say that 
the cause of his imprisonment had 
become known to all the band of the 
pretorians. Grotius says that the 
usual word to denote the residence 
of the emperor at Rome was pala- 
lium — palace, but that those who 
resided in the provinces were accus- 
tomed to the word pretorium, and 
would use it when speaking of the 
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14 And many of the brethren 



pHlace of the emperor. Chrysostoi 
says that the palace of the emperc 
was called prelorium, by a Lati 
word derived from the Greek. See 
Krasmus in Inc. Calvin supposes 
that the palace of Nero is intended. 
The questioii about tho meaning of 
the word is important, as it bears on 
the inquiry lo what extent the gos- 
pel was made known at Rome in the 
time of Paul, and perhaps 
question why he was released from 
his imprisonment If the knowledj, 
of his innocence had reached the 

falace, it was a ground of hope tliat 
e might he acquitted ; and if that 
palace is here intended, it is an 
teresting ftct, as showing that 
some way the gospel had feen int 
duced intothe fiimily of the emperor 
himself That the palace or resi- 
dence of the emperor is intended 
here, may be considered at least 
probable from the following conside- 
rations. (1.) Tt is the name which 
would be likely to be used by the 
Jews who came up itom Judea and 
other provinces, to denote the chief 
place of judgment, or the principal 
residence of the highest magistrate. 
So it was used in Jerusalem, in 
Cesarea, and in the provinces gene- 
rally, to denote the residence of the 
genera] in the camp, or the procu- 
rator in the cities — the highest re- 
presentative of the Roman power. 
{■3.) If the remark of Chrysostom, 
above referred to, be well founded, 
that this was a common name given 
to the palace in Rome, then this 
goes far to determine the question. 
(3.) In ch. iv. 22, Paul, in the salu- 
tation of the saints at Rome to those 
of Philippi, mentions particularly 
those of " Cesar's household." From 
this it would seem that some of tho 
femily of the emperor had been made 
acquainted with the Christian reli- 
gion, and had been converted. In 
what way the knowledge of the I 



: the Lord, w^a) 



mfident by 



true cause of Paul's imprisonment 
had been circulated in the ■ palace,' 
is not now known. There was, 
however, close intimacy between 
the military officers and the govern- 
ment, and It was probably by means 
of some of the soldiers or officers 
who had tlie special charge of Paul, 
that this had been communicated. 
To Paul, in his bonds, it must have 
been a subject of great rejoicing, 
that the government became thus 
apprized of the true character of the 
opposition which liad been excited 
against him ; and it must have done 
much to reconcile hint to the sorrows 
and privations of imprisonment, that 
was thus the means of intro- 

cing religion to the very palace 
the emperor. If And in all other 
■places. Marg.,"(o ail others. The 
Greek will bear either construction. 
But i^ as has been supposed, the re- 
ference in the word prelorium is to 
the palace, then this should be ren- 
dered 'all other places,' It then 
means, that the knowledge of his 
innocence, and the consequences of 
that knowledge in its happy influ- 
ence in spreading religion, were not 
confined to the palace, but were ox- 
tended to other places. The subject 
was generally understood, so that it 
might be said tliat correct views of 
the matter pervaded the city, and 
the fitct of his imprisonment was 
accomplishing extensively tho most 
happy eilects on the public mind. 

14. And many of the brethren. 
Many Christians. It is evident from 
tliis, that there were already ' many' 
in Rome who professed Christianity. 
If In the Lord. In the Lord Jesus ; 
that is, united to him and to each 
other by a professed attachment to 
him. This is a common phrase to 
designate Christians. If Waxing 
mjident by my blinds. Becoming 
crensingly bold and zealous in 
consequence of my being confcied. 
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tny bonds, are much more bold lo 
speak the word without fcar. 
15 Some indeed preach Christ 

This might have been either(l.)that 
from tiie uerj/ fad that so disttn- 

Kished a champltm of the trutll 
d been imprisoned, lliey wer 
cited to do all they could in 
cause of the gospel. Or (2.) they 
were eronsed by the &ct that the 
cause of his imprisonment had be- 
come generally understood, and tliat 
tliere was a strong current of papa- 
lar fiivour sotting towards Chris- 
tianity in consequence of it. Or (3.) 
thev had had intercDurse with Paul 
in Lis own 'hired Itousc,' and had 
been incited luid encouraged by liim 
to put fijrtli great elforls in 
cause. Or <4-) it would seem 
«ome hod been emboldened to pro- 
mulgate their views, and set them- 
selves up as preachers, who would 
have been restrained if Paul had 
becH at liberty. They were 
posed lo form parties, and to se 
followers, and rejoiced in an oppor- 
tunity to increase their own popa- 
laritj?, and were not unwillinff thus 
to diminish tlie popularity and lessen 
the influence of bo great a man as 
Paul. Had he been at liberty, tJjey 
would have had no prospect of suc- 
cess. See ver. 16. To this may he 
added a suggestion by Theodoret. 
'Many of Uie brethren liave in- 
creased boldness — ^^noj — on ac- 
count of my bonds. For seeing ine 
bear such hard things with plensure, 
they announce that the gospel 
[which sustains me] is divine. The 
eame sentiment occurs in Oecumen. 
and Theophy), See Bloomjifli!. In 
Paul himself they had an illustra- 
of the power of religion, and 



fl To speak the viirrd juilhout fear. 
That is, tliey see that I remain sate- 
ly (comp. Acta xviil 30), and tiiat 



(ven of envy and strife, and soma 
ilso of good iviU. 
10 The one preach Christ of 

danger of persecution. 



pel known. 

15. Sonie indeed preach CkrUt 
etien of eney and strife. What was 
the ^Dund of this ' envy and strife' 
(lie apostle does not mention. It 
would seem, however, tliat even in 
Rome there was a party which was 
jealous of the influence of Paul, and 
wbicii supposed tiiat this was a good 
opportunity todiminish his mfluence, 
and to strengtlicn their own cause. 
He was not now at large so as to be 
able lo meet and confute them. They 
had access to the mass of the peo- 
ple. It was ea^, under plausible 
pretences, to insinuate hmts about 
the ambitious aims, or improper in- 
fluence of Paul, or to take strong 
ground against him and in Avour (n 
their own views, and they availed 
tliemselvea of this opportunity. It 
would seem most probable, though 
this is not mentioned, that these per- 
sons were Judaizing teachers, pro- 
fessing Christianity, and who sup- 
posed that Paul's views were derog- 
atory to tfie honour of Moses and 
the law. Tf And some also of good 

ill. Prom pure motives, having no 
party aims to accomplish, and not 
intending in any way to give me 
trouble, 

16. The one preach Christ of 
contention. So as lo form parties, 
and lo produce strifes among his pro- 
fessed followers. IT Not atncerely. 
Not purely — oyuiis — not with pure 

■* ■ tentions. Their reoi 

preach Christ, but to 
produce difficulty, and to stir up 
strife. They are ambitious men, 
and they have no real regard for the 
wellare of llie church and the honour 
of religion. If Supposing to add 
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contention, not sincerely, suppos- ing that I am set for the defL'iice 
d affliction to tay bonds ; of the gospel. 
"17 Buttheolherof love.know- 18 Wliat then? notwithstand- 

the meaning is, that he lay In prison 
lor the defence of the gospel, or as 
a consequence of his efibrts (o de- 
fend it. But this is not in accord- 
ance with the usual meHning of the 
Greek worf (^xitfuv.). It means to 
lie, and in the pert! pass, to be laid, 
set, placed. If (he apostle had re- 
ferred to hifi being in prison, he would 
have added that feet to the slate- 
nient nwde. The sense is, thai he 
was appointed to be a defender of 
the gospel, and that tliey being well 



qfflictioit to my bonds. To make 
my trial the greater. Htne they did 
tills is unknown. Perhaps they were 
those who were strongly imbued 
with Jewish notions, and who felt 
that Ills course tended to dimimsh 
respect for the law of Moses, and 
who now took this opportunity to 
promote their views, knowing tliat 
this would be particularly painful to 
him when he was not at liberty to 
meet thein openly, and to defend his 
own opinions. It is possible also 
that they may have urged that Paul 
himself had met with a signal re- 
proof for the course which he had 
taken, and, as a consequence, was 
now thrown into chains. BloomHeld 
suggests that it was the opinitm of 
many of the ancient expositors tliat 
they endeavoured to do this by so 
preaching as to escite the tnry of 
the multitude or the rulers against 
Paul, and to produce increased se- 
verity in his punislmient. But the 
vtay in which they did this is un- 
known, and conjecture is altogether 
useless. 

17. But tke other nf love. From 
pure motives, and from sincere affec- 
tion to me. 1[ Knot/ring thai I am 
net for the defence of the gospel. 
They believe tiiat I am an ambassa- 
dor from God. They regard me as 
unjustly imprisoned, and while I am 
disabled, they arc willing m aid me 
in the great cause to which my life 
U devoted. To alleviate his sorro^vs, 
and to carry forward the great cause 
to defend which he was particularly 
appointed, they engaged in tlie work 
which he could not now do, and went 
forth to vindicate the gospel, and to 
make its claims better known. Co- 
Terdale renders this, " for they know 
that I lie here for tlie defence of the 
gospel." So Piscator, Michael is, 
and Eodius render it. 



18. What thenT What follows 
from this 1 What effect does it have 
on my mindl Does the fict tliat 
some preach fkim a spirit of envy 
and contention give me pain? f Nol- 
vnthstanding every icay. No mat- 
ter in what way it is done. We are 
not to suppose, however, that Paul 
was indinerent as to the way in 
which tlie gospel was preached, or 
the spirit with which it was done ; 
but tlie meaning is, that it was a 
matter of rejoicing that it was dime 
at all, whatever the motives might 
be. t" Whether in pretence or in 
truth. Whether as a mere pretest 
to cover up somo other design, or 
from pure motives. Their pretence 
was that they preached the gospel 
because they felieved it true and 
loved it; their real object was to 
build up a party, and to diminish the 
influence and authority of Paul- 
IT Christ is preached. They made 
known the name of the Saviour, and 
announced that the Messiah liad 
come. They could not go forth un- 
der any pretence as preachers, with- 
out making known some truth about 
the Redeemer. So now, it is hardly 
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ing evexy way, whether in. pre- 
tence ot in truth, Christ is preach- 
ed ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice. 

possible that any persons should at- 
tempt to preach, without stating some 
truth that would not otherwise be 
known. Tha name of a Saviour 
will be announced, and that will be 
something. Some views of his life 
and work will be presented, which, 
Uiough they may bo fiir enough from 
fiill views, are yet better than none. 
Though there may be much etror in 
wliat IS ^id, yet there will be also 
some iniih. It would be better to 
have preachers that were better in- 
structed, or tliatwere more prudent, 
or that Iiad purer motives, or that 
held a more perfect system, jet it is 
much in our world lo have the name 
of Ike Redeemer announced in any 
way, and even to be told, in the most 
alamniering manner, and from what- 
ever motives, that man ftas a So- 
The announcement of that 









1 any way may Ba' 
but ignorance of it could 
% And I therein do rejiyice. This 
is an instance of ^reat magnanimity 
on the part of Paul, and nothing, 
perhaps, could better show his su- 
preme love for the Saviour. Part 
preached to increase his afflictions, 
and the tendency of that preaching 
was, probably, as it was designed to 
be, to unsettle confidence in him, 
and lo lessen his influence. Vet this 
did not move him. The more Im- 

Srtant matter was secured, and 
irist was made liiiown ; and if this 
were secured, he was willing that 
his own name shooid be cost into the 
shade. This may furnish valuable 
lessons to preachers of the gospel 
now. When (1.) we are laid aside 
from preaching by sickness, we 
should rejoice that others are in 
health, and are able to make the Sa- 
viour known, though we are forgot- 



19 For I know that this ■ shall 
turn to my salvation through' your 
prayer, and the supply of the Spi- 
rit of Jesus Christ, 

Itn. (2.) When we are unpopidar 
and unsuccessful, we should rejoice 
that otliers axe more popular and 
successful — for Christ is preached, 
(3.) When we iiave rivals, who 
have better plans than we for doinff 
good, and whose labours are crowned 
with success, we should not be envi- 
ous or jealous — for Christ is preach- 
ed. (4.) When ministers ot other 
denominations preach what we re- 
gard as error, and their preaching 
becomes popular, and is attended 

to rejoice — for tliey preach Christ. 
In the error we should not, we can- 
not rejoice ; but in the fact that the 
treat truth is held up that Christ 
led for men, we can always fiud 
abundant occasion for joy. Mingled 
as it may be with error, it may be 
nevertheless the means of saving 
souls, and though we should rejoice 
more if the truth were preached 
without any admixture of error, yet 
still the very ftct tliat Christ is made 
known lays the foundation for (grati- 
tude and rejoicing. Had all Chris- 
tians, and Christian ministers, the 
feelings which Paul expresses here, 
there would be much less envy and 
uncharitableness than there is now 
in the churches. May we not hops 
thai the time will yet come when 
all who preach the gospel will have 
such supreme regard for the name 
and work of the Saviour, that they 
will find sincere joy in the success 
of a rival denomination, or a rival 
preacher, or in rival plans for doing 
good 1 Then, indeed, contentions 
would ceose, and the hearts of Chris- 
tians, "like kindred drops," would 
mingle into one. 

19. For I know Ikat this ihalt 
turn lo my salvation. Will be a 
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20 According to my came 
expectation aiiami/ hope, that i 
nothing I shall be ashamed, ' bi 



means of my salvation. Wlietb 
the efTect shki] be to turn public 1 
vour towards the christian religion, 
and secure my release; or whether 
it shall be to instigate my 
more, so as to lead to my 
am satisfied that the result, 
I am concerned, will be well. The 
word ' salvation,' here, does not refer 
to his release from captivity, as Kop- 
pe, Rosenmiiller, Clurke, and others, 
supple; for he was not absolutely 
certain of that, and could not expect 
that to be eflected by " the supply 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ." " ' 
the meaning' is, that all thes 
in^, including his imprisonment, 
ttiM especially the conduct of those 
who thought to add affliction to his 
bonds, would be among the meanf 
of his ealvation. Trying and pain- 
ful BB all this was, yet trial and pain 
Paul reckoned among the means of 
grace ; and he han no doubt that 
this would prove so. If Thrni^k 
ifiittr prayer. See Notes on 2 Cor. 



! those happy results to 
come outof these trials. He needed 
the same spu-it which Jesus Christ 
had, to enable him to bear his trials 
with patience, and to impart to him 
the consolations which he required. 
He had no idea that these trials 
would produce these effects of their 
own accord, nor that it could bo by 
any strength of his own. 

"^. According to mu earnest ex- 
..-_.. ^g ^^^ ^gj.g ^^ ^^_ 

\ one other place in the 
New Testament See it explained 
in the Notes on Rom, viii. 10. The 
earnest desire and hope which Paul I 
had was not, primarily, that he might 
be released ; but it was tliat, in all 
circumstances, he might be able to I 



peclalion. 



6. lo.ao, 



honour tho gospel, living or dying. 
To that he looked as a much more 
important matter tlian to save his 
life. Life with him was the second- 
ary consideration; the main thing 
was, to stand up everywhere as the 
advocate of the gospel, to maintain 
its truth, and to exhibit its spiriL 
IT Thai ia nolhing 1 shall be ashamed. 
That I shall do nothing of which I 
shall have occasion to be ashamed. 
That in these heavy trials, I may not 
be left to deny the truth of the chris- 
tian religion; tliat, even before the 
emperor, 1 may maintain its prmci- 
plcs; and that the dread of death 
may not lead me to do a dishonour- 
able thing, or in any way so to slirmk 
from an avowal of my beliefi as to 
give me or my friends occasion of 
■:. IT But tliat with all bold- 
By my speaking the truth, 
uiii. iiiaintaininjr my principles with 
all boldness. Notes, 2 Cor. vii. 4. 
Bph. vi. 19, 20. f Christ shall be 
ignified. Shall be hold up to the 
:w of man as the true and only 
viour, whatever becomes of me. 
Whether it be by life. If I am 
rmitled to live. He was not yet 
certain how the case would termi- 
nate with him. He had not been 

^ his trial, and, whether that 

trial would result m his ac(|utttal or 
not, he could not certainly Itnow. 
But he felt assured that, if he was 
acquitted, the effect would be to ho- 
nour Christ. He would ascribe his 
deliverance to his gracious interpo- 
"■■■-t; he would devote himself with 
ardour to his service; and he 
felt assured, from his past effitrts, 
that he would be able to do some- 
thin? that would ^magnify' Christ 
in the estimation of mankind. "iOr 
by death. If my trial shall result in 



death. Then, he believed. 
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nified in my body, whether ° it be 21 For to 
by life or by dealh. 



would be able to show such a spirit 
03 to do honour to Christ and his 
cause. He W9s not afraid to die, 
and he was perstiaded that lie would 
be enabled to bear the pains of death 
in such a manner as to show the sus- 
taining power of religion, and tlie 
value of Christianity. Christ is 
'magnified" in the death of Chris- 
tians, when his gospel is eeen to 
sustain them; when, supported by 
its promises, they ate enabled to go 
calmly into the dark valley; and 
when, in the departing moments, 
they confidentlycommit their eternal 
all into his hands. The effect of this 
state of feeling on the mind of Paul 
must have been most happy. In 
whatever way his trial terminated, 
he felt assured that the great object 
for which he lived would be pro- 
moted. Christ would be honoured, 
perhaps, as much by his dying as a 
martyr, as by his living yet many 
years to proclaim his gwspeL Ho 
was, therefore, reconcile to his lot. 
He had no anxiety. Come what 
might, the purpose which he had 
most at heart would be secured, and 
the name of the Saviour would be 
honoured. 

21, For to me to live is Christ. 
My sole aim in living is to glorify 
Christ. He is the supreme End of 
my life, and I value it only as being 
devoted to his honour, boddridge. 
His aim was not honour, learning, 

G'd, pleasure ; it was, to glorily the 
rd Jesus. This was the single 
purpose of his soul — a purpose to 
which he devoted himself with as 
much singleness and ardour as ever 
did a miser to the pursuit of gold, or 
a devotee of pleasure to amusement, 
or an aspirant for fQ.me to ambition. 
This implied the following things: 
(1.) A purpose to know as much of 
Christ as d was possible to know — 



179 

a Christ, 



gain. 



to become as fully acquainted as he 
could with his rank, his character, 
his plans, with the relations which 
he sustained to the Father, and with 
the claims and influences of his reli- 
gion. See Phil. iii. la Eph. iii. 19. 
Comp. John xvii. 3. (2.) A purpose 
to i>n((a(e Christ— to make him the 
model of his life. It was a design 
that his Spirit should reign in hia 
heart, that the same temper eliould 
actuate him, and that the same great 
end should be constantly Iwfl in 
view. (3.) A purpose to make his 
religion known, as far as possible, 
among mankind. To this Paul se- 
riously gave his lifo, and devoted his 
great tuenls. His aim was to see 
on how many minds he could impress 
the sentiments of the christian reli- 
gion ; to see to how many of the hu- 
man family he could make Christ 
known, to whom ho was unknowa 
before. Never was there a man who 
gave himself with more ardour to 
niw enterprise, than Paul did to 
this; and never was one more suc- 
cessful, in anv undertaking, thao 
■ -■' (4.) Itw 



he found in communion with him. It 
was not in the works of art ; not in 
the pursuits of elegant literature; 
not in the gay and fiishionable world ; 
but it was in communion witli the 
Saviour, and in endeavouring to 
please him. Remark, (1.) Paul ne- 
ver had occasion to regret this course. 
It produced no sadness when he 
looked over his life. He never felt 
that he had had an unworthy aim of 
living ; he did not wish that his pur- 
pose had been different when he 
came Co die. (2.) If it was Paul's 
duty (hus to live, it is no less that of 
every Christian. What was Ihero 
in his case that made it his duty \a 
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'live nirto Christ,' which does not 
exist in tlie case of every sincere 
Christian on earth 1 No believer, 
when he conies to die, will regret 
that he has lived unto Christ; but 
how many, alas ! regret that this has 
not been the aim am purposeof their 
souls! % And lo die 13 gain. Corap. 
Rev. xiv. 13. A sentiment similar 
to this occurs freijuently in tlie Greek 
and latin classic writers. See VVct- 
stein, in loc., who has collected nu- 
merous such passages. With them, 
the sentiment had its origin in (lie 
belief that they would be freed from 
suffering, and admitted to some ha(v 



3 and uncertainty. The word 
gain, here, means jiTojit, advantage; 
and ttie meaning is, there would he 
an advantage in dying above that 
of living. Important benefits would 
result to him personally, should he 



he might be the means of benefitini 
others. Vs. 24, 25. But how would 
it be gain to diel What advantage 
would there be in Paul's circum- 
stances 1 What in o\irs 1 It may be 
answered, that it will be gain for a 
Christian to die in the following re- 
spects : (1.) He will be then freed 
from sin. Here it is the source of 
perpetual humiliation and sorrow ; 
m heaven he will sin no more. (2.) 
He will bo freed fixnn doubta about 
his condition. Here the best are 
liable to doubts about their personal 
piety, and often experience many 



) hou 



I this 



pouit; in heaven, doubt will be known 
no more. (3.) He will be freed from 
temptation. Here, no one knows 
when he may be templed, nor how 

EQwerfiil (he temptation may be; in 
eaven, there will be no allurement 
to lead him astray; no artful, cun- 
ning, and skilful votaries of pleasure 
to ^ace inducements before him to 
ein ; and no heart (a yield to them, 



if there were. (4 J H II be d 
livered from all h em ea — ft m 
the slanderer, hi to th 

persecutor. H tl Ch lal 
constantly liab! t h h t 

called in quest t h t th 

detraction and I nd , th re, th e 
will be none to do him injustice ; all 
will rejoice in the belief that he is 
pure. (5.) He will he delivered from 
suffering. Here he is constantly 
liable to it. His health lails, his 
friends die, his mind is sad. There, 
there shall be no separation of friends, 
no sickness, and no tears. (6.) He 
will be delivered from death. Here, 
death is ever nigh — dreadful, alarm- 
ing, terrible to our nature. There, 
death will be known no more. No 
face will ever turn pale, and no 
knees tremble, at his approach ; in 
all heaven there will never be seen 
a funeral procession, nor will the 
soil there ever open its bosom to fur- 
nish a grave. (7.) To all this may 
be added the tact, that the Christian 
will be surrounded by his best 
friends; that he will be reunited 
with those whom he loved on earth; 
that he will be associated with the 
angels of light; and that he will be 
admitted to the immediate presence 
of his Saviour and his God '. Why, 
then, should a Christian be afraid to 
die 1 And why should he not hail 
that hour, when it comes, as the hour 
of his deliverance, and rejoice that 
he is gohig home T Does the prison- 
er, long confined in a dungeon, dread 
the hour which is to open his prison, 
and permit him to return to his &- 
mily and friends ' Does the man in 
a fiDreign land, long an exile, dreid 
the hour when he shall embark on 
the ocean to be conveyed where he 
may embrace the friends of hia 
youth 1 Does the sick man dread 
the hour which restores hira to 
health 1 the afflicted, the hour of 
comfort t the wanderer at night, the 
cheering light of returning dajf ^ 
And why then should the Christian 
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dread the hour which will restore 
him to immorlal vigour; which shall 
remove all his sorrowB; which shall 
introduce hira to everiasting day 1 



Were di^alh denied. «< 

die. 
Deilli woundi lo cuic 
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22. But if I live in Ike Aesk. 
If I continue to live; if I am not 
condemned and maJie a martyr at 
my approaching- trial. IF This is 
the fruit of my tabtiUT. The mean- 
ing of this passage, which has given 
much perplexity to commentators, it 
Eeems to me is, ' If I live in the 
flesh, it will cost me labour; it will 
be attended, as it has been, with 
much effort and anxious care, and I 
know not which to prefer — whether 
to remain on the earth with these 
cares and the hope of doing good, or 
to go at once to a world of rest' A 
more literal version of the Greek 
will show that this is the meaning. 
tooto (UK KOprto; tpyou — ' this lo me is 
[or would he] the fruit of labour.' 
CoverdaJc, however, renders it, " In- 
asmuch as lo live in the flesh is 
fhiitful to me for tlie work, I wot not 
what I shall choose," So Luther, 
'But since to live in the flesh serves 
to prodnce more fruit.' And so 
Bloomfield, "But if my life in the 
flesh be of use to the goape! (be it 
so, I say no more), verily what I 
shall choose I see and know not." 
See also Koppe, Rosenmiiller, and 
Calvin, who give the same sense. 
According to this, the meaning is, 
that if his life were of value to the 
16 



gospel, he was willing to live; or 
that it was a valuable object — operffl 
prelium — worth an eflort thus to 
live. This sense accords well with 
the connection, and the thought is a 
valuable one, but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether it can be made out 
from the Greek. To do it, it is ne- 
cessary to suppose that jioi — my — ia 
expletive (Koppe), and that xvi. — 
und — is used in an unusual sense. 
o (he in- 
.it means, 
lliat Paul felt that it would be gain 
to die, and that he was entirely will- 
in?; that he felt that if he continu- 
edto live it would involve toil and 
fetigue, and that, therefore, great as 
was the natural love of life, and de- 
sirous as he was to do good, he did 
not know which to choose — an im- 
mediate departure to the world of 
rest, or a prolonged life of toil and 
pain, attended even with the hope 
that he might do good. There was 
an intense desire to be with Christ, 
joined with the belief that his life 
here must be attended with toil and 
anxiety; and on the other hand an 
earnest wish to live in order to do 
good, and he knew not which to pre- 
fer. 1 Yet. The sense has been 
obscured by this translation. The 
Greek word {xai) means and, and 
should have been so rendered here, 
in its usual sense. ' To die would 
he gain; my life here would be one 
of toil, AMD I know not which lo 
choose.' IT What I thall clwose I 
teat not. I do not know which I 
should pefer, if it were left to me. 
On each side there were imporlajit 
considerations, and he knew not 
which overbalanced the other. Are 
not Cliristians often in this state, 
that if it were left to themselvea 
they would not know which to 
choose, whether to livj or to die ^ 
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33 For I am in a strait betwixt and to be with. Christ; which is 
two, having a desire ■ to depart, far better;' 



23. For lamina strait betwixt 
two. Two things, each of which I 
desire. I earnestly long to be with 
Christ ; and I desire to remain to be 
useful to the world. The word ren- 
dered 'lam in a strait' — avfix^/jiu 
— means to be pressed on or con- 
strained, as io B crowd ; to feel one's 
self pressed or pent up so as not to 
know what to do ; and it here means 
tlmt he was in perplexity and doubt, 
and did not know what to choose. 
'The words of the original are very 
emphatic. They appear to be de- 
rived from a ship when lyin^ at 
onchor, and when violent winds 
blow upon it that would drive it out 
to sea. The apostle represents him- 
self as in a similar condition. His 
strong affection for tliem bound his 
heart to them— as an anchor holds 
a ship to its moorings — and^et there 
was a heavenly influence bearing 
upon him— like the gale upon the 
T^essel — which would bear him away 
to heaven.' Burder, in Ros. Alt u. 
neu. Morgenland, tn loc. If Having 
a desire to depart. To die — to leave 
this world for a better. Men, as 
they are by nature, usually dread to 
die. Few are even made willing 
to die. Almost none desire to die — 
and even then they wish it only as 
the least of two evHs. Pressed down 
by pain and sorrow ; or sick and 
weary of the world, the mind may 
be wrought np into a desire to be 
away. But this with the world ia, 
in all cases, the result of misan- 
thropy, or morbid feeling, or disap- 
pointed ambition, or an accumulation 
of many .sorrows. Wetstein has ad- 
duced on this verse several most 
beautiful passages &ora the classic 
writers, in which men expressed a 
desire to depart — but ali of them 
probably could be traced to disap- 
pointed ambition, or to mental or 



bodily sorrows, or to dissatis&ction 
with the world. It was from no 
such wish that Paul desired to die. 
It was not because he liated man, 
— lor he ardently loved him. It 
was not because he had been dis- 
appointed about wealth and honour 
— for he had sought neither. It was 
not because he nad not been suc- 
cessful — for no man had been more 
so. It was not because he had been 
subjected Io pains and imprisonments 
— for he v/as willing to bear them. 
It was not because he was old, and 
infirm, and a burden to the world — 
for, from any thing tliat appears, he 
was in the vigour of life, and in the 
fulness of his strength. It was from 
a purer, higher motive than any of 
these — the strength of attachment 
which bound him to the Saviour, and 
which made him long to be with 
him. IT And io be with Christ. We 
may remark on this expression, (1.) 
That this was the true reason wh^ 
ished Io be away. It was his 
strong love to Christ; his anxious 
wish to be with him ; his firm belief 
that in his presence was ' fulness of 
joy.' (2.) Paul believed that tlie 
soul of the Christian would be im- 
mediately with the Saviour at death. 
'■ i-as evidently his expectation that 
would at once pass Io his pre- 
ce, and not that he would remain 
in intermediate state Io some far 
distant period. (3.) The suul docs 
not sleep at death. Paul expected 
to be uiilh Christ, and to be c( 



lake of his glory. (4.) ' The smh of 
the believer is made liappy at death. 
To be with Christ is synonymous 
with being in heaven — for Christ is 
in heaven, and is lis glory. We 
may add, (a) that (his wish to be 
widi Christ constitutes a marked 
difference between a Christian and 
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24 Nevertheless to abide in tl 
flesh is more needful for you. 

other men. Other men may I 
willing to die; perhaps be desirous 
to die, because their sorrows are so 
great that tliey feel that they cannot 
be home. But tlie Christian desires 
to depart from a difl^rent n\' 
altogether. It is lo be willi Ckrtst 
— and this constitutes a broad line 
of distinction between him and other 
men. (4) A mere wiUin^net 
die, or even a desire to die, i 
certain evidence of preparation lor 
death. If this willingness or desire 
is caused by mere intensity of suf- 
fering ; if it is produced by disgust 
at the world or by disappointment; 
if it arises &oin some view of &ncicd 
Elysian fields beyond the grave, it 
constitutes no evidence whatever of 
a preparation lor death. I have seen 
not a few persons who were not pro- 
fessed Christians on a bed of death, 
and not a few untiing to die, nay, 
not a few who wisked to depart. 
Bat in the vast majority of instances 
it was because they were sick of 
life, or because their pain made them 
sigh for relief, or because they were 
so wretched that Ihey did not care 
what happened — and this they and 
their friends construed into an evi- 
dence that they were prepared to 
die ! In most instances this is a mise- 
rable delusion ; in no case is a mere 
willingness to die an evidence of 
preparation for death. % Which is 
far better. Would be attended with 
more happiness; and would be a 
higher, holier slate than to remain 
on earth. This proves also that the 
eoulof thcChristiauatdeath is made 
at once happy — for a state of insen- 
sibility can m no way be said to be 
a better condition than to remain in 
this present world. The Greek 
phrase here — rVAXi^ fw^UM/ apftaeotr 
— is very emphatic, and the apostle 
seems to labour fer language which 
will fully convey his idea. It means, 



'by much more, or ratlier better,' 
and the sense is, 'belter beyond all 
e\pression ' Doddridge See nu- 
merous exnmpies illuatrating the 
phrase in Wetotein Paul did not 
mean to say that he was merely 
wtlhng to die, or that he acquiesced 
in lis necessity, but that the feet of 
being with Christ was a condition 
greatly to be pre/erredto remaining 
on earth. This is the true feeling o? 
Christian piety; and having this feel- 
ing, dcatli to us will have no terrors. 

24. yeaerlheless to abide in the 
fle$h. To live. All this is language 
derived from the belief that tlie soul 
will be scpamte trom the body at 
death, and will occupy a separate 
state of existence. ^ Is more need- 
ful for yo-ii. Another object tJiat 
was dear to the heart of Paul. He 
never supposed that his life was use- 
less; or that it was a matter of no 
importance to the cause of religion 
whether he lived or died. He knew 
tliat God works by means; and that 
the life of a minister of tlie gospel 
is of real value to the church and 
tlie world. His experience, his in- 
Sucnce, his paternal counsels, lie 
felt assured would be of value to the 
church, and he bad, therefore, a de- 
sire to live — and it was no part of 
his religion atfectedly to undervalue 
or despise himself. 

25. And having this confidence. 
' Being persuaded of Ihis, Uiat my 
continuance on earth is desirable for 
your welfiire, and that the Lord has 
a work for me to do, I confidently 
expect that I shaD be permitted to 
live.' The 'confidence' here refer- 
red to was, that his life was needful 
(or them, and hence thai God wouki 
spare him. A literal translation 
would be, 'And being persuaded as 
to this, or of this' — tovto ttenm^i — 
'I know,' &,c. The foundation of 
his expectation that he should live 
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tinue with you all, for your fur- 
therance and joy of faith ; 

26 That your rejoicing may be 
more abundant in Jesus Christ for 
me, by my coming to you again. 



does not appear to have been any 
revelation to that effect, os Doddridge 
suppoees; or any intimation which 
he had trorn the palace, of the inten- 
tiona of the govorntnent, as aorae 
others suppose, but the &ct that he 
believed his life to be necessary for 
them, and that therefore God would 
preserve it. ^ I hnnw that I shall 
abide. The word know, however, 
(olia) is not to be pressed as denot- 
ing absolute necessity — for it appears 
from ver. 27, and ch. ii. 17, that 
there waa some eround for doubt 
whether he would live — but Is to be 
taken in a popular sense, as denot' 
ing good courage, and an earnest 
hope, that he would be permitted to 
live and visit them. Heinricks. 
J And amtiniie with you all. That 
is, that he would be permitlfld not 
only to live, but lo enjoy their soci- 
ety. TT far your farlkerance and 
joy of failh. For the increase of 
your faith, and tlic promotion of that 
K^ which is the consequence of 
iaith. Wetslein has quoted a beau- 
tiful passaffe from Seneca (Epis. 104) 
which strikingly resembles tliis sen- 
timent of Paul. He says that when 
a man had meditated death, and 
when on his own account he would 
be willing (o die, yet that he ought 
to be willing to live — to come back 
again to life — for the sake of his 
friends. He then adds, 'It pertains 
to a great mind to be willing to come 
back to life for the sake of others ; 
which distinguished men often do.' 

26. That your rejoicing may be 
more abundant in Christ Jesus. 
Through the mercy and grace of 
Christ. If he was spared, his de- 
liverance would be traced to Christ, 
and they would rejoice together in 



37 Only "let your conversation 
be as it bccometh the gospel of 
Christ i that, whether I come and 
see you, or else be absent, I may 



one who had so mercifully delivered 
him. U" For mc by my coming to 
you agnin. Their joy would not 
only be that he was delivered, but that 
he was permitted to eee them again. 
27. Only lei your conversalion. 
The word conversation we now ap- 
ply almost exclusively to oral dis- 
course, or to talking. But it was 
not formerly confined to that, and is 
never so used in the Scriptures. It 
means conduct in general — includ- 
ing, of course, our manner of speak- 
ing, but not limited to thai — and 
should be so understood in every 
place where it occurs in the Bible. 
The original word here used — noxt- 
rfwu—yofifeuo, means properly to 
administer the Slate ,- to live as a 
cilisen; to conduct oneself accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of 
a Stale. See Acts xxiii. 1. Comp. 
examples in Wetstein. It would 
not be improperly rendered, 'let 
your conduct as a citizen be as be- 
comes the gospel ;' and might with- 
out impropriety, though not exclu- 
sively, be referred to our deportment 
aa members of a community, or citi- 
zens of a State. It undoubtedly im- 
plies that, as citizens, we should act, 
in all the duties which that relation 
involves — in maintaining the laws, 
in submission to authority, in the 
choice of rulers, &c., aa well aa in 
other relations — on the principles of 
the gospel ; for the believer is bound 
to perform every duty on christian 
principles. But the direction here 
should not be confined to that It 
doubtless includes our conduct in all 
relations in life, and refers to our de- 
portment in general; not merely as 
citizens of the State, but as raemberB 
of the church, and in all other rela- 
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hear of your affairs, that ye ■ stand 
fast in one spirit, with one mind, 
striving ' together for the failh of 



28 And in nothing terrified "by 
your adversaries : whicli '■ is to 
them an evident token of perdi- 



tifflis. In our ma 
plans of living, our deaJinga with 
othera, our conduct and walk in the 
church and out of it — all should be 
done as becomes the gospel. The 
direction, therefore, in this place, la 
to be understood of everything per- 
lainingto conduct. If As il becornelk 
the goipel of Ckritt. (1.) The rules 
of the gospel are to be applied to all 
our conduct — to our conversation, 
business transactions, modes of dress, 
style of living, entertainments, &c. 
There is nothing which we do, or 
say, or purpose, that is to be except- 
ed from those rules. (2.) There U 
a way of living which is appropriate 
to (Aeg'osjH'i, or which is such as the 
gospel requires. There is something 
which the ^^ospel would secure as its 
proper fruits in all our conduct, and 
by which our lives should be regu- 
lated. It would distinguish us from 
the gay, and from those who seek 
honour and wealth as their supreme 
object. If all Christians were under 
the influence of tlie gospel, there 
would be somelkittg in their dress, 
temper, conversation, and aims, 
which would distinguish them from 
others. The gospel is not a thing 
of naught; nor is it intended that it 
ehould exert no influence on its 
friends. (3.) It is very important 
that Christians should frame their 
lives by the rules of the gospel, and, 
to this end, sliould slurfu them and 
know what thoy are. This is im- 
portant, (a) because they are the 
best and wisest of all rules; (6) he- 
cause it is onl; in this way that 
Christians can do good ; (c) because 
they have solemnly covenanted witli 
the Lord to take his laws as their 
guide; (rt) because it is only in this 
way that they can enjoy rehgion; 
19* 



and (e) because it is only by this that 
they can iiave peace on a dying bed. 
If men live as 'becometh the gospel,' 
they live well. Their lives are ho- 
nest and honourable ; they are men 
of truth and uprightness ; they will 
have no sources of regret when they 
die, and they will not give occasion 
to their friends to hang tlicir heads 
with shame in tlie remembrance of 
them. No man on a dying bed ever 
yet regretted that he had framed his 
life by the rules of the gospel, or felt 
that his conduct had been conlbrmed 
too much to it T[ "Htat whether I 
come and see you. Alluding to the 
possibility that he might be released, 
and be permitted to visit them again. 
IT Or else be absent. Either at 
Rome, still confined, or released, and 
permitted to go abroad. K / mat/ 
hear of your affairs, &c. ! may 
hear always respecting you that you 
are united, and that you are vigor- 
ously striving to promote the inte- 
reslfi of the gospel. 

28. And in nothing terrified by 
your adversaries. Adversaries, or 
opponents, they had, like most of tlie 
other early Christians. There were 
Jews there who would be likely to 
oppose them (comp. Acts xvii. 5), 
and they were exposed to persecu- 
tion by the heathen. In that city, 
Paul had himself sufiercd much 
(Acts xvi.); and it would not he 
strange if the same scenes should be 
repeated. It is evident from this 
passage, as well as from some other 
parts of the epistle, that the Phiiip- 
pians were at this time experiencing 
some form of severe suffering. But 
in what way, or why, the opposition 
to them was excited, is nowhere 
slated. The meaning here is, * da 
not be alarmed at anything which 
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1, but ■ to you or salvation, and 3!> For unto you it is given ' ji 
that of God. the behalf of Christ, not only t. 



tliey can do. Maintain your chris- 
tian integrity, notwithsUn<ling »ll 
tlic opposition wliich they c;in make. 
They will, in the end, certainly be 
destroyed, anil you will be eaveil.' 
^ Which is to them an evident token 
qf perdition. What, it may be 
asked, would be tbe token of their 
perdition? What is the evidence to 
u'hich Paul refers that they will be 
destroyed! The relative 'which' 
— ^Ti( — is probably used as referring 
to the peraecKtian whicli had been 
commenced, and to the conslnnry 
ivhicli the apostle supposed tlje Phi- 
lijipians wjiuld evince. The sen- 
tence is elliptical ; but it is minifeEit 
that the apostle refers either to tije 
circumstance then occurring, tjiat 
Ihey were persecuted, and that tliey 
evinced constancy; or to the con- 
stancy which he wished tliem to 
evince in their persecutions. lie 
Bays that this circumslarux of perse- 
cution, if they evinced swrJi a spirit 
as he wished, would be to them an 
evidence of two tilings: (1.) Of 
the destruction of those who were 
enga.ged in the persecution. This 
would be, because they knew that 
euchjffirsecutors could not ultimately 
prevail. Persecution of the church 
would be a certain indicatbn tliat 
they who did it would be finally de- 
stroyed. (2,) It would be a proof 
of theu own salvation, because it 
would slraw that they were the 
friends of the Redeemer; and they 
had the assurance that all those who 
were persecuted for his sake would 
be saved. The gender of the Greek 
relative here is determined by the 
following noun (M»^s)' in a man- 
ner that is not uncommon in Greek. 
See Wctstein, in loc., and Koppe. 
IT And that of God. That is, tlieir 
persecution is a proof tliat God will 
mterpose in due time and save you. 



The hostility of tjic wicked to us is 
ono evidence that wc are the friends 
of God, and shall be saved. 

29. For tin(o yoK. Unto you as 
Christians. This favour is granted 
unto you in your present circum- 
stances. If /( is given. God con- 
cedes to you tills privilege or advan- 
tage, f^ In the bekaif of Christ. In 
tlie cause of Christ, or with a view 
to honour Christ. Or, tlieso things 
are brought on you in consequence 
of your being Cliristians, if jVot 
only tti believe <m him. It is repre- 
sented here as a privilege to be per- 
mitted to believe on Christ. It is sa 
(1.) It is an honour to a man to be- 
lieve one who ought t« be believed, 
to trust one who ought to be trusted, 
to love one who ought to bo loved. 

f 2.) It is a privilege to believe on 
-hriBt, because it is by such fitith 
that our sins are forgiven; that we 
become reconciled to God, and have 
the hope of heaven. {3.) It is a 
privilege, because it saves the mind 
from tlie tnrltires end the deadly in- 
fluence of unbelief— llie agitation, 
and restlessness, und darkness, and 
gloom of o skeptic (4.) It is a pri- 
vilege, because wc have Uien a friend 
to (vhom we may go in trial, and on 
whom we may roll all our burdens. 
If there is anjtiiing for which a 
Christian ought to give unfeigned 
thanks, it is that he has beea per- 
mitted to believe on the Redeemer. 
I^t a sincere Christian compare his 
peace, and joy, and hope of heaven, 
and support in trials, with the rest- 
lessness, uneasiness, and dread of 
death, m the mind of an unbeliever; 
and he will see abundant occasion 
for gratitude, if Sul also to aaffer 
for his sake. Ilere it is represented 
as a privilege to suSer in the cause 
of tlie Redeenioc — a declaration 
which inay sound strange to tlio 
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believe on him, but also (o suffer 
for his sake ; 

30 Having the same conflict 



ivocld. Yet this sentiment fre<niently 
occurs in tlie New Testament, Tlius 
it is said of tlie apostles (Acts v. 41), 
that " they departed from tlie pre- 
sence of the council, rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame tor hie name." Col. i. 24. 
" Wlio now rejoice in my suflerings 
fiir yon." 1 Pet. iv. la "But re 
joice, inasumch as ye are partaket 
of Christ's sufferings." Comp. James 
i. 2. ftlark x. 80. See Notes on 
Acts V. 41. It is a privilege thus to 
Bufter in the cause of Christ, because 
(1.) we then resenihle the Lord Je- 
sus, and are united witli him in 
trials; pJ.) because we have evidence 
that we are hia, if trials come upon 
us in his cause ; (3.) because we are 
engaged in a gwxl cause, and the 
privi^ge of maintaining such a cause 
IE worth muchof suSenng; and (4.) 
because it will be connected with a 
brighter crown and more exalted 
honour in heaven, 

30. Having the same conficl. 
The same agony — wyiiiia — the same 
strife with bitter foes, and tlie same 
struggle in the warfiire. If Which 
ye saw in me. When I was in Phi- 
lippi, opposed by the multitude, and 
thrown mto prison. Acts xvi. J And 
now hear to lie in me. In Rome. 
He was a prisoner there, was sur- 
rounded by enemies, and was about 
to be tried for his life. He says that 
they ought to rejoice if they were 
called to pa^ through the same 

In this cliaptcr we have a beauti- 
ful illustration of the true spirit of a 
Christian in cireumstances exceed- 
ingly trying. The aposlJe was in a 
situation where religion would show 
itself, if there were any in the heart; 
and where, if there was none, the bad 
passions of our nature would be de- 
veloped. He was a prisoner. He 



had been unjustly accused. He was 
about to be put on trial for his life, 
and it was wholly uncertain what 
the result would be. He was siu'- 
rounded with enemies, and there 
were not a few fitlse friends and ri- 
vals who took advantage of his im- 
prisonment to diminish his influence 
and to extend their own. He was, 
perhaps, about to die; and at any 

to be under a necessity of looking 
death in the &ce. 

In this situation he exhibited some 
of the tenderest and purest feelings 
that ever exist in the heart of man 
— the genuine fruit of pure religion. 
He remembered them willi affec- 
tionate and constant interest in his 
prayers. He gave thanks for all fliat 
God liad done for them. Looking 
upon his own condition, he said that 
tJie trials which had happened to 
him, great as they were, had been 
overruled to the furtherance of Ihe 
[ospel. The gospel had become 
mown even in the imperial palace. 
And tltough it had been preached by 
some with no good will towards him, 
and witli much error, yet he cher- 
ished no hard feeling ; he sought for 
revenge ; he rejoiced that in any 
.y, and from any motives, tlie great 
truth had been made known that a 
Saviour died. Looking forward to 
the possibility that his trial before 



died, for he was assured that 
Christ would be hononred, whatever 
the result To him personally 
it would be gain to die; and, as an 
individual, he longed for the houT 
when he might be with Christ, This 
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feeling b religion, and this is pro- 
duced only by the hope of eternul 
li^ through the Redeemer. An im- 
penitent sinner never expressed such 
feelings as these ; nor does any otiier 
form of religion but Christianity en- 
able a man to look upon death in 
this manner. It is not often that a 
man is even willing to die — and 
then this state of mind is produced, 
not by the hope of heaven, but by 
disgust at the world; by disappoint- 
ed aDlbltion; by painful sickness, 
when Uie sufferer feels that any 
change would be for the better. Bjt 
Paul had none of tliese feelings. 
His desire to depart was not pro- 
duced by a hatred of life; nor by 
the greatness of his sufferings; nor 
by disgust at the world. It was the 
noble, elevated, and pure wish (n tie 
wiik Christ — to see him whom he 
Bugreraely loved, whom he ha 
loag ftnd so faithfully served, and 
wim whom he was to dwell for ever. 
To that world where Christ dwell 
he would gladly rise; and the only 
reason why he could be content ' 
remain here was, that he might 
a little longer useful to his felh 
men. Such is the elevated natu 
of christian fueling. But,alas! how 
few attain to it; and even among 
Christians, how few are they that 
can habitually yeei and realize 
it would be gain for liiem to 
How few can say with sincerity that 
they (fcrirc to depart and to be with 
Christ ! How rarely does even the 
Christian reach that state of mind, 
and gain that view of heaven, that, 
•tandinff amidst his comforts here, 
and looking' on his family, and friends, 
and property, he can say from the 
depths of his soul, that he feels 
would be gain for him to go to he 
ven ! Yet such deadness to the world 
mat/ be produced — as it was in tl 
case of Paul; such deadness to tl 
world sh'Tuld exist in the heart i 
every sincere Christian. Where 
doe* exist, death loses its terror, ai 



the heir of life can look calmly on 
the bed where he will lie down to 
die ; can think calmly of the mo- 
ment when he will give the parting 
hand to wife and child, and pt&m 
them to his bosom for the last time, 
and imprint on tliem the last kiss; 
can Look peacefully on the spot 
where he will moulder back to dust, 
and in view of all can triumphant- 
ly say, "Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly." 

CHAPTER IL 



This chapter is made up princi- 
pally of exhortations to the perform- 
ance of various christian duties, and 
the exhibition of christian virtues. 
The apostle first exhorts the Philip- 
pians, in the most tender manner, 
so to live as to give him joy, by 
evincing among ttiemselves unity 
and concord. He entreats them to 
do nothing by strife and a desire of 
distinction, but to evince that humili- 
ty which is manifested wjien we re- 
gard others as more worthy than we 
are. Vs. 1-^. This exliortation 
he enforces in a most impressive 
manner by a reference to the exam- 
ple of Christ — an example of con- 
descension and humiliation fitted to 
repress in us all the aspirings of am- 
bition, and to make us ready to sub- 
mit to the most humble inGces to 
benefit others. Vs. 5—11. He tJien 
exhorts them to work out their sal- 
vation with diligence, assuring them, 
for their encouragement, tliat God 
worked in tliem to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. Vs. 12, 13. To 
this he adds an exiiortatbn that they 
would avoid everything like mur- 
muring and disputing — that they 
would be blameless end harmless ia 
their walk, showing the excellency 
of the religion which they loved to 
all around them, and exerting such 
an influence on others that Paul 
might feel that he bad not laboured 
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CHAPTER II. 

IF there he therefore any conso- 
lation in Christ, if any comfort 



of We, if any fellowship of ike 
Spirit, if any bowels " and mer- 



in vain. Vs. 14 — la To excite 
them to this, he assures them that 
he waa ready himself to be sacrificed 
for their wcltitre, and ehould rejoice 



asked the same thing in return from 
them. Vs. 17, la He then tells 
tliem, in expressing' his interest in 
them, that he hoped soon to be able 
to send Timothy lo them again — a 
man who felt a deep interest in their 
welfere, and whose going to Uiem 
would be one of the highest proofe 
of the apostle's love. Vs. 19—24. 
The same love for them, he Bays, he 
had now shown by sending to tliem 
Epaphroditus — a man to whom he 
was tenderly attached, and who had 
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the church from which he had been 
sent. Paul sent him, llierefoie, again 
to Philippi, that he might be with 
ihem and comfort them, and he asked 
jor him a kind reception and aflec- 
tionate treatment, in view of the 
sufferings which he had experienced 
in the cause of the Redeemer. Vs. 
25-30. 

1. If there be therpfore any con- 
tolation in Chriet. This, with what 
is said in tJie remainder of the verse, 
is designed as a molive for what lie 
exhorts them to in ver. 2 — that tliey 
would be of the same mind, and 
would thus tiilfil his joy. To urge 
tliem to this, he appeals to the ten- 
der considerations which religion 
furnished — and begins by a refer- 
ence to the consolation which there 
was in Christ. The meaning here 
may be this : ' I am now persecuted , 
and afflicted. In my trials it w:ll| 
gire me the highest joy (o learn that 
you act as becomes Christians. You 
also are persecuted and alHicted 



(ch. i. 28—30); and, in these cir- 
cumstances, I entreat that the high- 
est consolation may he sought; and 
by all that is tender and sacred in 
the christian religion, I conjure you, 
so to live as not lo dishonour the 
gospel. So live as to bring down 
the highest consolation which con 
be obtained — the consolation which 
Christ alone can impart.' We are 
not to suppose that Paul doubled 
whether there was any conftilation 
in Christ, but the form of expressirai 
here is one that is designed to urge 
upon them tlie duty ol seeking the 
highest possible. The consolation 
in Christ is that which Chriil fur- 
nishes or imparts. Paul regarded 
him as the source of all comfort, 
and earnestly prays that they might 
BO live that he and they might avail 
themselves in the fullest sense of 
.kable enjoyment The 






s, and especially ir 
to act as to secure the highest poB- 
sible happiness which their Saviour 
can impart to them. Such an ob- 
ject is worth their highest effort; 
and if God sees it netful, in order 
to that, that they should endure 
much attliction, still it is gain. Re- 
ligions consolation is always worth 
all which it costs to secure it. If If 
any comfnrl of lose. If there be 
any comfort in the exercise of ten- 
der affection. That there is, no one 
can doubt. Our happiness is almost 
all centred in love. It is when we 
love a parent, a wite, a child, a sis- 
ter, a neighbour, that we have the 
highest earthly enjoyrnenL It is in 
the love of God, of Christ, of Chris- 
tians, of the souls of men, that the 
redeemed find their highest happi- 
ness. Hatred is a passion full of 
misery ; love an emotion full of joy. 
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3 Fulfil" ye my joy, that ye be 
' like-mi n dad, having the s 
love, being of one accord, of 
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By this consideration, Paul appeal) 
to them, and the motive here u 
drawn from all llie joy which mutual 
love and sympathy are fitted to pro- 
duce in the soul. Paul would have 
thai love exercised in the high( 
degree, and would have them enjoy 
all the happiness which its mutual 
exercise could furnish. If 1/ ""!/ 
feUnwiihif nf the Spirit. The word 
' feUoiAhip' — xoiMMia — mi 
which is cnmirvm to two 
that of which they partake together. 
Notes, Eph. iii. ft Phil. i. 5. The 
idea, here is, that among Christians 
there was a participation ' "' 
fluences of the Holy Gli 
they shared in some degre 
ings, views, and joys of the sacred 
Spirit himself; and tliat thi 
privilege of the highest order. By 
this fact, Paul now exhorts them to 
unity, love, and zeal — so to live that 
they might partake in the highest 
degree of the consolations of this 
Spirit. IT f""? fintosis and mercies. 
If there is any affectionate bond by 
which you are united to me, and 
any regard for my sorrows, and any 
desire to fill up my joys, so live as 
to impart tome, your spiritua.1 father 
and friend, the consolation which I 

2. Fulfil ye my jou- Fill up my 
joy so tliat nothingsliall be wanting' 
to complete iL This, he says, would 
be done by their union, zeal, and 
humility. Comp. Johniii.20, %Thai 
ye be Me minded. Gr. That ye 
think the same thing. See Notes 
on 2 Cor. siii. 11. Perfect unity of 
sentiment, opinion, and plan would 
be desirable if it could be attained. 
It may be, so fer as to prevent dis- 
cord, schism, contention and strife 
in the churcii, and so that Christians 



3 Let nothing' he done IhroMgh 
strife or vain glory ; but in lowli- 
ness of mind let each ■* esteem 
other belter than themselves. 
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may be harmonious in p 

same great work — the s, 

souls. f Having the same tuve 

Iy»ve to the same objects d d the 
same love one foranotlie Tl ouH 
their opinions might diffe o son e 

Cints, yet they might be un ted n 
re. See Notes on 1 Co 10 
If Being of one accord, dji^zw. — 
of one siml; having your souis join- 
fil together. The word used here 
does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. It means a union of 
soul; or an acting together as if 
but one soul actuated them. T 0/ 
one mind. Gr. Thinking the same 
tiling. The apostle here uses a 
great variety of expressions to de- 
note tlie same thing. The object 
which he aimed at was union of 
heart, of feeling, of plan, of purpose. 
He wished them to avoid all divi- 
sions and strifes ; and to show the 
power of religion by being united in 
- ommon cause. Prdjably there 
single thing so much insisted 
the New Testament as the im- 
portance of harmony among Chris- 
' ,ns. Now, there is almost nothing 
little known ; but jf it prevailed, 
the world would soon he converted 
Comp. Notes on John xvii. 
21 — or see the text itself without 
the Notes. 

Let nnihing be done through 
strife. With a spirit of contention. 
This command forbids us to do any 
thing, or attempt any thing as the 
mere result of strife. This is not the 
principle from which we are to act, 
by which we are to he governed, 
'e are to form no plan, and aim at 
-- object which is to be secured in 
this way. The command prohibits 
" .ttempts to secure any thbg 
others by mere physical 
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strengSi, or by superiority of intel- 
lect or nurabers, or as the result of 
dark Echemes and ' plans formed hy 
rivalry, or by the indulgence of 
angry passions, or with the spirit of 
ambition. We are not to attempt 
to do any Uiing merely by outstrip- 

Eing others, or by showing that we 
Bve raore talent, courage, or zea!. 
What we do is to be by principli 
and with a desire " ■ - ■■ 
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often do christiaD denominatior 
tempt to oulstnp each other, and 
to see which shall be the greate<it ! 
How often do mmisters preach ? 
no better aim ! How often do 
attempt to outdo others m dres)^ and 
in the splendour of furniture and 
equipage! How often, even in plans 
of benevolence, and in the cause of 
virtue and religion, is the s 
aim to outdo others. This i 
wrong. There is no hofinea 
such efforts. Never caice did the 
Redeemer act from such a m< 
and never once should this motive 
be allowed to influence us. The 
conduct of olJiers may be allowed to 
show us what we can do, and ought 
to do; but it should not be our sole 
aim to outstrip them. Comp. 2 Cor. 
ix. 2—4. t Or vain glory. The 
word here used — xtii&t^La. — keno- 
doxia, occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament, though the adjec- 
tive — jifraSotos — kenodoxos, occurs 
once in Gol. v. 26. See Notes on 
that place. It means properly empty 
pride, or glory, and is descriptive of 
vain and hollow parade and show. 
Suidas renders it, 'any vain opinion 
about one's self— jjotcuo rif jtipi 
lavtov ajjBtf. The idea seems to be 
that of mere self-esteem ; a mere 
desire to honmir ourselves, to attract 

ourselves uppermost, or foremost, or 
the main object. The command 
here solemnly forbids our doing any 
thing with such an aim — no matter 



whetJier it be in intellectual attain- 
ments, in physical strength, in skill 
in music, in eloquence or song, in 
dress, furniture, or religioa Self 
is not to be foremost; se!l).°hneEs is 
not to be the motive. Probably there 
is no command of the Bible which 
would have a wider sweep than 
this, or would touch on more 
points of human conduct, if fairly 
applied. Who is there who passes 
a single day without, in some re- 
spect, desirmg to display himself I 
What minister of thegospel preaches, 
who never has any wish to exhibit 
his talents, eloquence, or learning? 
How few make a gesture, but 
with some wish lo dispky the grace 
or power with which it is done! 
Who, in conversation, is always 
free from a desire to show his wit, 
or his power in argumentation, or 
his skill in repartee? Who plays 
at the piano without the desire of 
commendation? Who thunders in 
the senate, or goes lo the field of 
battle; who builds a house, or pur- 
chases an article of apparel; who 
writes a book, or performs a deed of 
benevolence, altogether uninfluenced 
by Ibis desire? If all could be taken 
out of human conduct which is per- 
formed merely from "strife," or from 
;lory," how_small a pwrtion 
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lory, how 
a left! IT 



Bui in lowlin 



ird here used i> 

which is rendered hiimility in Acts 

.19. Col, ii. 18. 23. 1 Pel. V. 5; 

humbleness, in Col. iii. 12; and loui- 

liness, in Eph. iv. 2, Phil. ii. .S. It 

elsewhere occur in the New 



self-valuation which would lead 

to strive for the ascendancy, or 

which acts Irom a wish for flatteiy, 

praise. The best and the only 

e correction of these faults is 

humility. This virtue consists in 

estimating ourselves according- lo 

truth. It is a willingness to take 
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4 Look not every man o 



own things, but every n 
the things of others. 



the place which we ought to take in 
the sig'ht of God and man ; and, hav- 
ing the !ow estimate of our own im- 
portance and character which tlie 
trulk about our insignificance as 

would produce, it will lend us to a 
willingness to perform lowiy and 
humble offices that we ma; benefit 
others. If ^s' eacft esteem other bel- 
ter than Ihemteives, Comp. 1 PeL 
V. 5. This is one of the effects pro- 
duced by true humility, and it natu- 
rally exists in every truly modest 
mind. The reasons are tliese. (1.) 
We are sensible of our own defects, 
but we have not the same clear view 
of the defects of others. We see 
our own hearts ; we are conscious of 
the great corruption there ; we have 
painful evidence of ttie impurity of 
yie motives which often actuate us 
— of the evil thoughts and corrupt 
desires in our own souls; but we 
have not the same view of the er- 
rors, defects, and follies of others. 
We can see only their outward con- 
duct; but, in our own case, we can 
look within. It is natural for those 
who have any just sense of tlie depra- 
vity of their own souls, charitably to 
hope that it ia not BO with others, 
and to believe that they have purer 
hearts. This will lead us to feel 
that they are worthy of more respect 
than we are. Hence this is always 
the characteristic of modesty and hu- 
mility — graces which the gospel is 
fitted eminently to produce. A truly 
pious man will be always, therefore, 
an humble man, and will wish that 
others should be preferred in office 
and honour to himself Of course, 
this will not make him blind to the 
defects of others when they are ma- 
nifested; but he will be himself re- 
tiring, modest, unambitious, unobtru- 
sive. This rule of Christianity 
would strike a blow at all the ambi- 



tion of the world. It would rebuke 
tlie love of office, and would produce 
universal contentment in any low 
condition of life where the provi- 
dence of God may have cast our lot, 
Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. vii. 21. 

4. Look not every man on his oiort 
things. That is, be not selfish. Do 
not let your care and attention be 
wholly absorbed by your own con- 
cerns, or by tJie concerns of your 
own family. Evince a tender inte- 
rest for the happiness of the whole, 
and let the weljare of others lie Dear 
your hearts. This, of course, does 
not mean that there is to be any im- 
proper interference in the business 
of others, or that we are to have the 
character of " busy-bodies in other 
men's matters" (comp. Notes, 3 
Thess. iii, 11. 1 Tun. v. 13, 1 Pet. 
iv. 15); but that we are to regard 
with appropriate solicitude the wel- 
fare of others, and to strive to do 
tliem good. ^ But every man also 
on the things of others. It is the 
duty of evert/ man to do this. No 
one is at liberty to live for himself, 
or to disregard the wants of others. 
The object of this rule is to break up 
the narrow spirit of selfishness, and 
to produce a benevolent regard for 
the happiness of others. In respect 
to the rule we may observe, (1.) We 
are not to be " busy-bodies" in the 
concerns of others. See the refer- 
ences above. We are not to attempt 
to pry into their secret purposes. 
Every man has his own plans, and 
thoughts, and intentions, which no 
other one has a tight to look into. 
Nothing is more odious than an inter- 
meddler in the concerns of others. 
Qi.) We are not to obtrude our ad- 
vice where it is not sought, or at un- 
seasonable times and places, even if 
the advice is in itself good. No man 
likes to be interrupted to hear ad- 
vice; and I have no right to require 
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that he should suspend his business 
in order that / may give htm counsel. 
<3.) We are not to find fault with 
what pertains exclusively to him. 
We are to remembei" that there are 
some things which are his business, 
not OUTS I and we are to learn to 
' possess our souls in patience,' if he 
does not give just as much as we 
think he ought to benevolent ob- 
jects, or if he dresses in a manner 

dulges in things which do not accord 
exactly with our views. He may 
Gee reasons tbr his conduct which we 
do not; and it is possible that lie 
may be right, and that, if we under- 
stood the whole case, we should 
tliink and act as he does. We often 
complain of a man because he does 
not give OS much as we think he 
ought, to objects of charity; and it 
is ptitsihte that he may be miserably 
niggardly and narrow. But it is also 
posKiWe that he may be more em- 
barrassed than we know of; or tliat 
he may Just then have demands 
against him of which we are igno- 
rant ; or ttiat Jie may Itave numerous 
poor relatives dependant on him ; or 
that he gives much witli ' the left 
hand' which is not known by 'the 
eight hand.' At on; rate, it is his 

qualified to judge until we under- 
stand the whole case. (4.) We are 
not to be goasipe about the concerns 
of otJiers. We are not to hunt up 
small stories, and petty scandals re- 
spectingtlieir families; we are not to 
pry into domestic al&irs, luid divulge 
them abroad, and find pleasure in 
circulating such things Irom house 
to house. There are domestic se- 
crets, which are not to be betrayed ; 
and there is scarcely an offence of a 
meaner or more injurious character 
than to divulge to the public what 
we have seen in a family whose 
hospitality we liavc enjoyed, (a) 
Wliere christian duty and kindness 
require us to look intt 

n 



of others, there should be the utmost 
delicacy. Even children have their 
own secrets, and their own plans and 
amusements, on a small scale, quite 
as important to them as the greater 
games which we are playing in life; 
and tliey will feel the meddlesome- 
ness of a busy-body to be as odious 
to them as we should m our plans. 
A delicate parent, therefore, who 
has undoubtedly a right to know all 
about his children, will not rudely 
intrude into their privacies, or med> 
die with their concerns. So, when 
we visit the sick, while we show a 
tender sympathy for them, we should 
not be loo particular in inquiring 
into their maladies or their feelings. 
So, when those with whom we sym- 
pathize have brought their calami- 
ties on tiiemselves by their own 
&ult, we should not ask too many 
questions about it. We should not 
too closely es^nine one who is made 
poor by mteniperance, or who is in 
prison tiir crime. And so, when we 
go to sympathize with those who 
have been, by a reverse of circum- 
stances, reduced from afEuence to 
penury, we should not ask too many 
questions. We sliould let them tell 
their own story. Ifthej voluntarily 
make us their confidants, and teU us 
all about their circumstances, it is 
well; but let us not drag out the 
circumstances, or wound uieir feel- 
ings by our impertinent inquiries, or 
our indiscreet sympalliy in their af- 
fairs. There are alaiat/s secrets 
u/itcA Ike sons and daughters of 
misjhrlune tootdd wish to keep to 
themsflves. But, while these things 
are true, it is also true that the rule 
before us positively requires us to 
show an interest in the concerns of 
others; and it may be regarded as 
im_plyjng the following thmgs : (1.) 
We are to feel that the spiritual in- 
terests of every one in the church is, 

The church is one. It is confede- 
rated together for a common object. 
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Each one is intrusted with a porti 
of the honour of the whole, and the 
conduct of one member atlects the 
charaeterof all. We are, therefore, 
to promote, in every way post " 
the welfere of every otlier member 
of the church. If they go astray, 
we are to admoDish and entreat 
them ; if they are in error, we are 
to inatnict them ; if they are in trou- 
ble, we are to aid them. Every 
member of the church ham a clnmi 
on the sympatJiy of his brethren, and 
should be certain of always finding 
it when his circumstances are such 
as to demand it. (2.) There are 
circumstances where it is proper to 
look with special interest on tlie 
temporal cfHtcems of others. It is 
when the poor, tlie iaiherless, and 
the afflicted must be snngkt oat in 
order to be aided and relieved. Tlioy 
are too retiring and modest to press 
their situation on tiie attention of 
others, and they need that others 
should manifest a generous care in 
tiieir wel&re in order to relieve 
them. This is not improper inter- 
ference in their concerns, nor will it 
be so regarded. (3.) For a similar 
reason, we should seek the wel&re 
of all others in a spiritual sense. 
We should seek to arouse the sinner, 
and lead him lo the Saviour. lie is 
blind", and will not come himself; 
unconcerned, and will not seek sal- 
vation ; tilled with tlie love of this 
world, and will not seek a better ; 
devoted to pursuits that will lead 
him to ruin, and he ought to be ap- 
prised of it. It is no more an im- 
proper interference in his concerns 
to apprize him of his condition, and 
to attempt to lead him to the Sa- 

dark night, who walks on the verg'e 
of a precipice, of his peril; or to 
arouse one from sleep whose house 
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is in flames. In like manner, it is 
no more intermeddling with the con- 
cerns of another to tell iiim that there 
is a glorious heaven which may be 
his, than it is to apprize a man tliat 
there is a mine of golden ore on his 
form. It is for the man's own inte- 
rest, and it is the olHce of a fr' d t 
remind him of these th ni^ H 
does a man a favour wl t II h m 
that he has a Redeem and th t 
there is a heaven to wh h h my 
rise; he does his ne bbo the 
greatest possible kindness wh p- 
prizes him that there is a Id f 
mfinite woe, and tells him of an easy 



the church of Christ to be aj^ized 
of these truths. The gay will not 
warn the gay of Iheir danger; the 
crowd that pressea to the theatre or 
the ball-toom will not apprize those 
■' there that they aro in the 



that he may be eternally happy in 
heaven. 

5. Ijei this mind be in l/ini, which 
was also in Christ Jesus. The ob- 
ject of this reference to the exam- 
ple of the Saviour is particularly to 
enforce the duty of humility. This 
was the highest example which 
could be furnished, and it would illus- 
trate and confirm all the apostle had 
said of this virtue. The principle 
in the case is, that we are to make 
the Lord Jesus our model, and aro in 
all rewpecta to frame our lives, as fer 
as possible, in accordance with this 
great example. The point hero is, 
that he left a state of^ inexpressible 

flory, and took upon him the most 
umble Ibrm of humanity, and per- 
formed the most lowly offices, that 
he might benefit us. 
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1 the form of God, thought it not robbery ti 
tl'wiAGod; 



6. Who being in the Ji/rja of God. 
There is scarcely any passage in the 
New Testament which lias given 
lise to more discussion tlian this, 
Tlie importance of the paaeage on 
the question of the Divinity of tlie Sa- 
viour will beperceived at once, and np 
Email part of the point of the appeal 
by the apostle depends, as will be 
seen, in the ficl that Paul regarded 
the Redeemer as equal with God. 
If he was truly divine, then his con- 
senting to become a man was the 
most remirkable of all possible acts 
of humiliation. The word rendered 

three places in the New Testament, 
and in each place is rendered form. 
Mark jivi. 12. Phil. li. 6, 7. In 
Mark it is applied to the form which 
Jesus assumed after his resurrection, 
and in whicji he appeared to two of 
his disciples on his way to Bmmaus. 
" After that he appeared in another 
farm unto two of them." This 
'form' was so unlike his usual ap- 
pearance, that they did not know 
him. The word properly means, 
form, shape, fioiii/psftape, especially 
a beautiful ibrm, a beautiful bodily 
appearance. Passoui. In ver. 7, it 
is applied to the appearance of a ser- 
vant — ' and took upon him the form 
of a. servant ;' tliat is, he was in the 
condition of a servant — or of the 
lowest condition. The word form 
is often applied to the gods by the 
classic writers, denoting Iheir aspect 
or appearance when they became 
vbible to men. See Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. ii. 3; Ovid, Me(a. L 73; Si- 
lius xiii. M3; Xeno. Memora. iv; 
jEniad, iv. 55(i, and other places 
cited by Wetstein, in loc. Hosychius 
explains it by iSia, dJfl;. The word 
occurs often in the Septuagint, (X.) 
a.? tho translation of the word VS— 
Zic — splendmir, Dan. iv. 33 ; v. ft 



9,10; vii.28; (2.) as the translation 
of the wordn-un — rofini/A, struc- 
ture, model, pattern — as in buiiding, 
Isa. xliv. 13; (3.) as the translation 
of nj'On — lemuna — appearance, 
form, shape, image, likeness, Job, iv. 
16. See also the Book of Wisdom 
xviii. 1. The word can have here 
only one of two meanings, either 
(1.) splendour, majesty, glory — re- 
ferring to the honour which the Re- 
deemer had, hia power to work mira- 
cles, &c. — or (2.) nature, or essence 
— meaning the samcaapvCH, nature, 
or ovaia, being. The first is the opin- 
ion adopted by Crellius, Grotiiia, and 
others, and substantially by Calvin. 
Calvin says, "The form of God here 
denotes majesty. Fot as a man is 
known from the appearance of hia 
Ibrm, 90 the majesty which shines in 
God, is his figure. Or t« use a more 
appropriate similitude, tlie Ibrm of a 
kin^ consists of the external marks 
which indicate a king — as his scep- 
tre, diadem, coat of mail, attendants, 
throne.andother insignia of royalty; 
the formofaconsul is the toga, ivory 
chair, attending liotors, &c. There- 
tore Christ betore the foundation of 
the world was in the form of God, 
because he had glory with the Fa- 
ther before the world was. John 
5. For in the wisdom of God, 
before he put on our nature, there 
was nothing humble or abject, but 
there was magnificence worthy of 
Comrn. in loc. The second 
opinion is, that tlie word is equiva- 
lent to nature, or being ; that is, 
tliat he was in the nature of Ciod, or 
his mode of exigence was that of 
God. or was divine. This is the 
opinion adopted by Schleusnor (Lex.); 
Prof Stuart (Letters to Dr. Chan- 
' ig, p. 40) ; Doddridge, and by or- 
thodox expoeitors in general, and 
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prelation. In support of this inter- 
pretation, and in opposition to tlial 
which refers it to his power of work- 
ing miracles, or his divine appear- 
ance when on earth, we may adduce 
the foHowing considerations. (1.) 
The 'form' here referred lo must 
have been something before he be- 
came a man, or before he took upon 
him the Ibrm of a eervant. It was 
something from which he hun: 
Iiimself oy making 'himself c 
reputation;' by taking upon himself 
'the form of a servant;' and by be- 
ing made ' m the tikfness «f i 
Of course, it must have been s 
thinz which oxieted when he had 
noi the likeness of men ; that is, be- 
fore be became incarnate. He must 
therefore have liad an existence before 
he appeared on earth as a man. 
in that previotis state of exist 
there must have been something 
which rendered it proper to say thai 
he was ' in Ike form of God/ (a) 
That it does not refer to any moral 
qualities, or to his power of working 
miracles on earth, is apparent from 
the tact that these were not laid 
aside. When did he divest himself 
of these in order that he might hum- 
ble himself! There was something 
which he possessed which made it 
proper to say of him tliat he was ' in 
the form of God,' which he laid aside 
when he appeared in the form of a 
servant, and in the likeness of men. 
But assuredly that could not have 
been his moral qualities, nor is there 
any conceivable sense in which it 
can be said that he divested himself 
of the power of working miracles in 
order that he might take upon him- 
self the 'form of a servant.' All 
the miracles which he ever wrought 
were performed when he sustained 
the form of a servant, in his lowly 
and humble condition. These con- 
siderations make it certain t}iat the 
apostle refers to a period before the 
It may be added (3.) 



that the phrase ' form of God' is one 
that naturally conveys the idea that 
he was God. When it is said that he 
was 'ill the form of a servant," the 
idea is, that he was acluaily in a hum- 
ble and depressed condition, and 
not merely that he appeared to be. 
Still it ma^ be asked, what was the 
'form' which he had before his in- 
carnation! What is meant by his 
hiving been then ' in the form of 
Godi' To these questions perhaps 
no satisfactory answer can be given. 
He himself speaks (John xvii. 5) of 
" the glory which he hod with the 
FatEier before the world was;" and 
the language naturally conveys the 
idea that there was then a manifes- 
tation of the divine nature through 
him, which in some measure ceased 
when he became incarnate ; that 
there was some visible splendour 



slory God may make in the heavon- 
hr world, of course, we cannot now 
fully understand. Nothing forbids 
us, however, to suppose that there is 
some such visible manifestation ; 
some splendour and magnificence of 
God in the view of the angelic beings 
such as liecnines the Great Sovereign 
of the universe — for he ' dwells in 
light wliich no man can approach 
imto.' ITim. VL 16. That glory, 
visible manifestation, or splendour, 
indicating the nature of God, it is 
here said that the Lord Jesus 
possessed before his incarnation. 
TT Thoiitfkl it not robbery lo be 
equal with God. This passage, also, 
has given occasion to much discus- 
sion. Prol^ Stuart renders it, "did 
not regard his equality with God as 
an object of solicitous desire;" that 
is, that thou"h he was of a divine 
nature or condition, he did not eager- 
ly seek to retain his equality with 
God, but took on him an humble con- 
"■ ■ in — even that of a servant. Let- 
to Channing, pp. 8B— 92. That 
this is the correct rendering of the 
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passage is apparent from the follow- 
ing coiisiderutions ; — (1.) It accords 
witli the Bcope and design of tlie 
apostle's reasoning. His object is 
not to show, as out common Iransla- 
liou would seem to imply, that he 
aspired lo be eqtial with God, or that 
he did not regard it as an improper 
invasion of the prerogatives of God 
lo be equal with him, but that he did 
not regard it, in the circumstances 
of the case, as an object to be great- 
ly desired, or eagerly sought lo re- 
tain his equality with God. Instead 
of retaining this by an earnest effort, 
or by a grasp which he was unwill- 
ing to relinquish, he chose to forego 
tlie dignity, and to assume the hum- 
ble condition of a man. (3.) It ac- 
cords better with the Greek than the 
common version. The word ren- 
dered robhery — afitar/iit^ — is found 
nowhere else m the New Testament, 
though the verb liom which it is 
derived frequently occnrs. Matt, 
xi. 12; xiiL 19. John vL 15; x. 
13. 28, 29. Acta viu. 29; xxxiiL 
10. 2 Cor. xii. 2. 4. 1 Thess. iv. 
17. Jude 23. Rev. xiL 6. The 
notion of violence, or seizing, or car- 
rying away, enters into the mean- 
ing; of the word in all these places. 
The word here used does not pn> 
perly mean nn act of robbery, but 
the thing rnbbed — the plunder— das 
Rauben (Powoio), and hence some- 
thing lo be eagerly seized and ap- 
propriated. Schlettsner. Comp. Storr, 
Opuscul. Acade. i. 322, 323. Ac- 
cording to this, the meaning of the 
word here is, something lo be seized 
and eagerly sought, and the sense 
is, Ikat kit being equal v)ilk God 
loai neit a thing lo be anxiously re- 
tained. The phrase " thought ' 
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it Judged 
6uch importance that it could not be 
dispensed with. The sense is, ' he 
did not eagerly seize and tenacious- 
ly hold' BB one does who seizes prey 
or spoiL So Rosenrauller, " 
17* 
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ncr, Bloomfield, Stuart, and otiiers 
understand it. If To be equal with 
God. TO iiiw laa dio. That is, the 
being equal with God he did not 
consider a thing to be tenaciously 
retained. The plural neuter form 
of the word equal in Cfreek — Iro — 
is used in accordance with a known 
rule of the language, thus stated by 
Buttman. "Wlien an adjective ad 
predicate is separated from its sub- 
stantive, it ofren stands in the neuter 
where the substantive is a masculine 
or feminine, and in the singular 
where tlie substantive is in the plu- 
ral. That which the predicate ex- 
presses is, in tJiis case, considered in 
general as a thing." Gr. Gram., } 
129. 6. The phrase 'equal with 
God,' or ' equal with the gods,' is 
of frequent occurrence in the Greek 
Classics. See Wetstein in loc. The 
very phrase here used occurs in the 
Odyssey, O. 

Comp. John V. IS. "Made himself 
equal with God." The pnrase means 
one who sustains the same rank, 
dignity, nature. Now it could not 
be said of an angel that he was in 
any sense equal with God ; much 
less could this be said of a mere man. 
The natural and obvious meaning of 
the language is, that there was an 
equality of nature and of rank with 
God, from which he humbled him- 
self when he became a man. The 
meanins of the whole verse, accord- 
ing to Uie interpretation suggested 
above, is, that Christ, before he be- 
came a man, was invested with 
honour, majesty, and glory, such as 
was appropriate to God himself; that 
there was some manifestation, or 
splendour in his existence and mode 
OT being then, which showed that he 
was equal with God ; that he did not 
consider that that honour, indicating 
equality with God, was to be retain- 
ed at all events, and so as to do vio- 
lence, SB it were, to other interesta, 
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7 But ' made himself of no re- putalion, and took upon him the 



and to rob the universe of tlie glory 
of redemption ; and that iie was 
willing, therefore, to forget that, or 
lay it by for a time, in order tliat he 
might redeem the world. There 
were a glory and majesty which were 
appropTialf to God, and which indi- 
cated equality with God — such as 
none but God could assume. For 
how could an angel have such glory, 
or such external splendour in hea- 
ven, as to make it proper to say that 
he was 'equal with God!' With 
wliat glory could he be invested 
which would be such as became 
God only ? The fair interpretation 
of this passage, therefore, is, that 
Christ before his incarnation waa 
equal with God. 

7. But 7naAe himself of no repu- 
lotion. This translation by no means 
conveys the sense of tbe origiiial. 
According to iJiis it would seem that 
he consented to be without distinc- 
tion or honour among 
he was willing to be d 
regarded. The Greek 
(MvuoE. The word xtroa means 
literally, lo empty, lo make empty, 
to make vain, or void. It is render- 
ed made void in Rom. iv. 14 ; made 
of none effect, 1 Cor. i. 17; make 
vnid, 1 Cor. ix. 15 ; should be vain, 
2 Cor. ix. 3. The word does not 
occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, except in the passage before 
us. The essential idea is that of 
bringing to emptiness, vanity, or 
nothingness ; and hence it is applied 
to a case where one lays aside his 
rank and dignity, end becomes in 
respect to that as nothing; that is, 
he assumes a more humble rank and 
Hiation. In regard to its meaning 
here, we may remark (1.) that it 
cannot mean Uiat he itferorfy divest- 
ed himself of his divine nature and 
perfections, for that was impossible. 
He could not cease to be omnipotent, 



and omnipresent, and most holy, and 
true, and good. (2,) It is conceiva- 
ble that he might have laid aside, 
for a time, the symbols or the mani- 
festation of his glory, or that the 
outward expressions of his majesty 
in heaven might have been with- 
drawn. It is conceivable ftff a di- 
vine being to intermit the exercise 
of his almighty power, since it can- 
not be supposed tliat God is alieaya 
exerting his power to the utmost. 
And in like manner there might be 
for a time a laying aside or inter- 
mittiug of tliese manilestations or 
symbob, which were expressive of 
the divine glory and perfections. 
Yet 0!.) this supposes no cliange in 
tlie divine nature, or in the essential 
! glory of the divine perfections. 
When the sun is obscured by a 
cloud, or in an eclipse, tliere is no 
real change of its glory, nor are hia 
beams extinguished, nor is the sun 
himself in any measure changed. 
His lustre is only for a time obscured. 
So it might have been in regard Co 
tlie manifestation of the glory of the 
Son of God. Of course, there is 
much in regard to this which is ob- 
scure, but the language of the apos- 
tle undoubtedly implies more than 
that he took an humble place, or that 
he demeaned himself in an humble 
manner. In regard to tbe actual 
change respecting lits manifestations 
in heaven, or tbe withdrawing of the 
symbols of his glory there, the Scrip- 
tures are nearly silent, and conjec- 
ture is useless — perhaps improper. 
The language before us fairly implies 
that he laid aside tliat which w"- 



expressive of his beins; divine — that 
glory which is involved in the phrase 
' being in tlie form of God — and 



took upon himself another form and 
manifestation in the condition of a 
servant. Tf And look upon him Ihe 
Jirrm of a -*"■■■ 



lok upon him ll 
nt. The phrai 
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form of a sen-ant, ° and was made 8 And being found in fashion 
in the ' likeness of men: as a man, he humbled himself 


'tbrm of a servant,' should be al- 
lowed to explain Uie phrase 'form 


being such, or existins' as a man, he 
humbled himseli: If In fashion as a 



of God,' invcr. 6. The . ._ .. 
servant' is that which indicates the 
condition of a servant, in contradis- 
tinction from one of higher rank. It 
means to appear as a servant, to per- 
ibrm the offices of a servant, and to 
be regarded as such. He was made 
like a servant in tlie lowly condition 
which he assumed. The whole con- 
nectiiHi and force of tlie argument 
here demands this intcrprctntion. 
SCorr and Kosenmiillerinterprettbis 
as meaning tliat he became iJie ser- 
vant or minister of God, and that 
in doing it, it was necessary that he 
should become a man. But the ob- 



argumcnt- His object 
the depth of huniiljation to which 
he descended, and this was best done 
by saying that he descended to the 
lowest condition of huinnnity, and 
oppeared in the most humble garb. 
The idea of being a ' servant or 
minister of God' would not express 
that, for tills is a term which miglit 
be applied to the highest angel in 
heaven. ITiongh the Lord Jesus 
was not literally a servant or slave, 
yet what is here alBrmed was true 
of him in the following "" 



— 15. TT ■/i"ii """ made in Ike tHie- 
ne$s of men. Marg.. habit. The 
Greek word means likeness, resem- 
blance. The meaning is, he was 
made like unto men by assuming 
such a body as theirs. See Notes, 
ch. viii. a 

8. And being found. Tliat is, 



The word rendered fashion 
— oxtjiiO' — moans figure, mien, de- 
portment. Here it is the same as 
state, or condilion. The sense is, 
that when he was reduced to tliis 
condition he humbled himself, and 
obeyed even unto death. He took 
upon tiimself all the attributes of a 
man. He assumed all tlie innocent 
infirmities of our nature. He ap- 
peared as other men do, was subject- 
ed to the necessity of Ibod and rai- 
ment, like otiiers, and viae made lia- 
ble to suffering, as other men are. It 
was still he who had been in the 
'form of God' who thus appeared; 
and, though his divine glory had 
been for a. time laid aside, yet it waa 
not extinguished or lost. It is im- 
portant to remember, in all our me- 
ditations on the Saviour, that it was 
the same Being who had been invest- 
ed with so much glory in heaven, 
that appeared on earth in the form 
of a man. % He humbled himself. 
Even then, when he appeared as a. 
man. He had not only laid aside 
the symbols of his glory (ver. 7), and 
become a man ; but, when he teas a 
mnn, he humbled himself Humilia- 
tion was a constant characteristic of 
him as a man. He did not aspire la 
high honours ; he d id not affect pomp 
and parade ; he did not demand the 
servJce of a train of menials; but he- 
condescended to tlie lowest condi- 
tions of life. Luke xxii. 27. The 
words here are very carefully chosen. 
In tlie former case (ver. 7), when he 
became a man, he ' emptied himself,* 
or laid aside the symbols of his glory; 
now, when b. man, he Aumi/ed him- 
self That is, though he was God 
appearing in the form of mm — a di- 
vine person on earth — yet he did not 
asaume and aasert the dignity and 
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and became "obedient unto death, 9 Wherefore ' God also hath 
even the death of the cross. highly exahed him, and given him 



trerogatives approfffiale (o a divine 
oing, but put himself in a condition 
of obedience. For such a bein^ to 
beyl in jdied voluntaiyhumilia- 
tio d tlie greatness of his humi- 

1 t w hown by his bcooioinff 
t ly bedient, even til) ho died 
th OSS. lAnrf became obe- 
d ent H ubjected himself to the 
I w f God and wholly obeyed it. 
H b 7 9 It (vas a characteristic 
pfthe Redeemer that he yielded per- 
fect obedience to tlie will of God. 
Should it be said that, if he was God 
himself, he must have been himself 
the lawgiver, we may reply that tliis 
rendered his obedience the more 
wonderful and the more meritorious. 
If a monarch should for an important 
purpose place hinkself In a position to 
obey his own laws, nothing eoitld 
show in a more striking manner 
their importance in his view. The 
highest honour that has been shown 
to the law of God on earth was, that 
it was perfectly observed by him who 
made die law — the great Mediator. 
J Unto death. He obeyed even when 
obedience terminated in death. The 
point <rf this expression is this : One 
may readily and cheerfully obey an- 
other where there is no particular 
peril. But the case is ditferent 
where obedience is attended with 
danger. The child shows a spirit 
of true obedience when he yields to 
the commands of a lather, though it 
diould expose him to hazard; the 
•ervant who obeys his master, when 
obedience is attended with risk of 
hfe ; the soldier, when he is morally 
certain that to obey will be followed 
by death. Thus many a company 
or platoon has been ordered into the 
' deadly breach,' or directed to storm 
a redoubt, or to scale a wall, or to 
iace a cannon, wheo it was morally 
certain that death would be the con- 



No pr(rfb«ncier sjririt of 
obedience can be evinced tiwin this. 
It should be said, however, that the 
obedience of the soldier is in many 
cases scarcely voluntary, since, if ho 
did not obey, death would be the pe- 
nalty. But, in the case of the Re- 
deemer, it was whdiy voluntary. 
He placed himself in the condition 
of a servant to do the will of God, 
and then never ehtttnk from what 
that condition involved. IfEren (Ae 
death of the cross. It was ixit sucl> 
a death as a servant might incur by 
crossing a stream, or by lalling 
among robbers, or by being worn out 
by toil ; it was not such as tlie sol- 
dier meets when he is suddenly cut 
down, covered wilh glory as he falls; 
it was the long, lingeriiM:, painful, 
humiliating death of uie cross. 
Many a one might be williugtoobcy 
if the death tmt was suflered was 
regarded as glorious; but when it 
is Ignominious, and of the most de- 
grading character, and the most tor- 
turing that human ingenuity can 
inv€«t, then the whole character rf 
the obedience is changed. Yet tliis 
was the cAeditsice the Lord Jesua 
evinced; and it was in this way that 
his remarkable readiness to suifer 
was shown. 

9. Wherefore. As a reward of 
this humiliation and these siiderings. 
The idea is, that there was an appro- 
priate reward for it, and that that 
was bestowed upon him by his exalt- 
ation as Mediator to the right hand 
of God. Comp. Notes on Heb. ii. ft 
1 God also hath highly exalted him. 
As Mediator. Though he was thus 
humbled, and appeared in the form 
of a servant, he is now raised tip to 
the tlirraie of glory, and to universal 
dominion. This exaltation is spoken 
of tbe Redeemer as he was, sustain- 
ing a divine and a human nature. 
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: every 10 That at the name of Jesus 
every ° knee should bow, of things 



If there woa, as has I . ^ 

sytae olKCuration or withdrawing of 
the symbols of his glory (ver. T), 
wlien he became a man, then this 
refers to the restoration of tliat glory, 
and would seem to imply, also, that 
there was additional honour confer- 
red on him. There was all the aug- 
mented glory resulting from the 
work which he had performed in re- 
deeming man. % And ffiven him a 
name v>hick it above every name. 
No otlier name can bu compared 
with his. It stands alone. He only 
is Redeemer, Saviour. He only is 
Christ, the Anointed of God. See 
Notes on Heb. i. 4. He only is the 
Son of God. His rank, his titles, 
hisdignity, are above all others. See 
this illustrated in the Notes on Eph. 
i. 20, 21. 

10. That at the name of Jesvs 
every knee should boio. The knee 
should bow, or bend, in token of ho- 
nour, or worship; that is, all men 
siiould adore him. This cannot 
mean merely that at the mention of 
the name of Jesus we should bow ; 
nor is there any evidence tiiat God 
requires this. Why should we bow 
at the mention of Ikat name, ratlier 
than at any of tiie other titles of the 
Redeemer! Is there any special 
Eaoredness or honour in it above the 
other names which he bearsl And 
why should we bow at fiis name, 
lather than at the name of the Fa- 
ther ? Besides, if any special ho- 
mage is to be paid to the name of llie 
Saviour under the authority of this 
passage — and this is the only one on 
which the authority of this custom is 
based — it should be by bowing the 
knee, not the ' head.' But the truth 
is, Uiis authorizes and requires nei- 
ther; and the custom of bowine at 
the name of Jesus, in some churcnea, 
has arisen entirely from a misinter- 



pretation of this passage. There is 
no other place in (he Bible to which 
an appeal is made to authorize the 
custom. Comp. Neal's History of 
the Puritans, ch. 5. Ninth. 5. The 
meaning here is, not that a special 



occurs in reading the Scriptures, or 
whenever it is mentioned, hut that 
he was so exalted that it would be 
proper tiiat all in heaven and on 
earth should worship him, and that 
the time would come when he would 
be thus everywhere acknowledged 
as Lord. The bow ing of the knee 
properly expresses homage, respect, 
adoration (ccsiip. Notes, Rom. si. 4) ; 
and it cannot be done to the Saviwir 
by those who are in heaven, unless 
he be divine. If Of things in hea- 
ven. InovpaUan — ratlier, of hein^i 
in heaven, the word 'things' being 
improperly supplied by our transla- 
tors. The vaiA may be in the neu- 
ter plural ; Ixit it may be also in the 
mescniine plural, and denote beings 
rather than things. Things do not 
bow the knee ; and the referenca 
here is undoubtedly to angels, and to 
the ' spirits of the just made perfect' 
in heaven. If Jesus is worshipped 
there, lie is divine; for there is no 
idolatry of a creature in heaven. In 
this whole passage there is probably 
an allusion to Isa. xiv. 23. See it 
illustrated in the Notes on Rom. xiv. 
11. In the great divisions here spe- 
cified — of those in heaven, on tho 
eotth, and under the earth — the 
apostle intends, doubtless, to denote 
the universe. The same mode of 
designating the universe occurs in 
Rev. V. la Ex. XX. 4 Comp. Ps. 
xcvi. 11, 13. This mode of expres- 
sion is equivalent to saying, 'all that 
is above, aroimd, and beneath us,' 
and arises from what appears to us. 
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in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth. 

11 And that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ- 



The division is natural and obviooa 
— that which h above ua in the hea- 
vens, that which is on' the earth 
where we dwell, and all that is be- 
neath us. y^ And things f» earlh. 
Bather, 'beings on earth,' to wit, 
men ,- for they only are capable of 
rendering homage, f Aad things 
under ike earth. Beings under the 
earth. The whole universe sliall 
confess that he is Lord. This em- 
braces, doubtless, those who have 
departed from this life and perhaps 
includes also fiillen angels. The 
mean in? is, that they shall all ac- 
knowledge him ftB universal Lord; 
all bow to his sovereign will; all 
be subject to his control; all re- 
cognise him as divine. The fiillen 
and Uie lost will do this; for they 
will be constrained to yield an 
willing homage to him by submitting 
to the sentence fttmi his lips that 
shall consign them to woe ; and thus 
the whole universe shall acknow- 
ledge the exalted dignity of the Son 
of God. But this does not mean that 
they will all be saved, for tlie guilty 
and the lost maybe compelled lo ac- 
knowledge his power, and submit to 
his decree as the sovereign of the 
universe, There is the free and 
cheerftil homi^ of the heart which 
they who worship him in heaven will 
render; and there is the constrained 
homage which they must yield who 
are compelled to ocknowledgi 
authority. 

11. And ih&X, every ion ffue should 
confess. Everyone should acknow- 
ledge him. On the duty and im- 
portance of confessing Christ, see 
Notes on Eohi. x. 9, 10. % That 
Jesus Christ is i>rd. The word 
Lord, here, is used in its primitive 
and proper sense, as denoting ot 



i* Lord, ° to the glory of God th 

Father. 

12 Wherefore, my beloved, b 
liave always obeyed, not as i 



ruler, sovereign. Comp. Notes, Rem. 
xiv. 9. The meaning is, that all 
should acknowledge him as the uni- 
versal sovereign. IT Tn the glory 
of God the Father. Such a univer- 
iaX confession would honour God. 
See Notes on John v. 23, where this 
sentiment is explained. 

12. Wherefore, my beloved, as^e 
have always obeyed. The Phitip- 
pians had from the beginning mani- 
fested a remarkable reSiness to show 
respect to the apostle, and to lis- 
ten to his teaching. This readiness 
he more than once refers to and com- 
mends. He still appeals to them, 
and 'irges them to follow his coutt- 
sels, ...lat they might secure their sal- 
vation. K Notn much more in my 
absence. Though they had been 
obedient when no was with them, 
yet circumstances had occnrreil in 
his absence which made their obe- 
dience more remarkable, and more 
worthy of special commendation. 
IT Work out your own salvation. 
This important command was first 
addressed to Christians, but there is 
no reason why tlie same command 
should not be regarded as addressed 
to all — for it is equally applicable to 
all. The duty of domg this >s en- 
joined here ; the reason for making 
the effiirt, or the encouragement for 
the etibrt, is stated in the next verse. 
In regard to the command here, it is 
natural to inquire why it is a duty; 
and iviiat is necessary lo be done in 
order to comply with it? On the 
first of these mquiries, it may be 
observed that it is a duty to make a 
personal elKat to secure salvation, 
or to work out our salvation: (1.) 
Because God commands it. There 
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my presence only, but n 
more in my absence, n 



commaiui to make to ourselves a 
new heart; to strive to enter in at 
ihe strait gate; to break off from 
gin, and to repent (2.) It is a duty 
because it is our own persona! inte- 
rest that is at stake. No otJier one 
has, or can liave, as much interest 
in our salvation as we have. It is 
every man's duty to be as happy as 
possible here, and to be prepared for 
eternal happiness in the future world. 
No man lias a right either to tlirow 
B.way his life or his soul. lie has 



endeavour to save his life when 
danger of drowning, it is no less I 
duty Ui endeavour to save his soul 



when in danger of hell. (8.) Our 
earthly friends cannot save ua. No ef- 
fort of theirs can deliver us from eter- 
nal death without our own exertion. 
Great as may be Uieir solicitude for 
us, and much as they may do, there 
is a point where their effiDTts musl 
stop — and that point is alwaya short 
of our salvation, unless lOe are roused 
lo seek salvation. They may pray, 

i work lo 
be done on our own hearts which 
they cannot do. (4.) It is a duty, 
because the salvation of the soul 
will not take care of' itself without 
an eifort on our parL There is no 
more reason to suppose this than that 
health and life will take care of 
themselves without our own exer- 
tion. And yet many live as if they 
supposed that smneAoro all would 
yat he well ; that the matter of sal- 
vation need nol give them any con- 
cern, for that thuiga will so arrange 
themselves that tliey will be saved. 
Why should they suppose this any 
more in regard to religion than in 
regard to anything elsel (5.) It ia 



n salvation with fear 'and 



b Ep. 0. a. 

a duty, because there is no reason to 
expect tlie divine interposition with- 
out our own effort. No such interpo- 
sition is promised to any man, and 
why should he expect it! In the 
case of all who have been saved, 
they have made an effiirt — and why 
should we expect tliat God will &- 
vour us more than he did themi 
'God helps them who help theta- 
selves;' and what reason has any 
man to suppose that he will interfere 
in his case and save him, if he will 
put forth no effort lo 'work out hia 
own salvation T' In regard to tho 
otiier inquiry — What does the com- 
mand imply; or what is necessary to 
be done in order to comply with it! 
ive may observe, that it does tioi 
mean (1.) that we are to attempt to 
deserve salvation on the ground of 
merit. Tliat is out of Ihe question ; 
for what can man do that shall be 
an equivalent tor eternal happiness 
in heaven ! Nor (2.) does it mean 
that we are to endeavour to make 
atonement tor past sine. That would 
be equally impossible, and it is, be- 
sides, unnecessary. That work has 
been done by the great Redeemer, 
But it means, (1.) that we are to 
make an honest cffhrt to be saved in 
tlie way which God has appointed; 
(2.) that we are lo break off from 
our sins by true repentance; (3.) 
that we are to believe in the Sa- 
viour, and honestly to put our trust 
in him ; (4) that we are to give up 
all that we have to God ; (5.1 that 
we are to hreak away from all evil 
companions and evil plans of life; 
and (6,) that we are to resist all the 
allurements of the world, and ail 
the temptations which may assail us 
that would lead us back from God, 
and are lo persevere unto Ike end. 
The great difficulty in workbg out 
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13 For it is God " which work- 



eth in you hoth to will and to do 
of his gooA pleasure. 



salvation is in forming a. pu: 
begin at once. When that . 
is formed, gatvation is easy. ^ With 
fear and trembling. That is, with 
that kind of ansietj which one has 
who feels that he lias an important 
interest at stake, and liiat 
danger of losing it The i 
Ihe ground tor ' fear' in thii 
in general this : there w danger of 
losing the soul. (1.) So many per- 
sons make shipwreck of all hope and 
perish, that there is danger Ihat w 
may also. (2.) There ere eo many 
temptations and allurements in the 
world, and bo many tilings that lead 
us to defer attention to religion, tliat 
there is danger that we may be losl. 
(3.) There is danger that if tlio pre- 
sent opportunity passes, another moy 
not occur. Death may soon over- 
' a moment to 



lose. No 0] 






gle moment of his life, and say, 'I 
may lively lose that moment. I may 
aafelu spend it in the neglect of my 
BouL' (4,) It should be done with 
the most earnest concern, from the 
immensity of the interest at stake. 
If the soul is lost, all is lost. And 
who is there that can estimate the 
value of that smiI which is tlius in 
danger of being lost for ever J 

13. For it is God that worketh in 
you. This is given as a reason for 
making an etfort to be saved, or for 
working out our salvation. It is 
often thought to be the very reverse, 
and men often feel tiiat if God 
works ' in us to will and lo do,' there 
can be no need of our making an 
effort, and that there would be no 
use in it. If God does all the work, 
say they, why should we not patient- 
ly sit still, and wait until he puts 
Kirth his power and accomplishes in 
us what he wills? It is of import- 
ance, therefore, to understand what 
this declaration of the apostie means. 



in order to see whether this objec- 
tion is valid, or whether the iaet that 
God ' works in us' is lo be regarded 
as a reason why we sliould make no 
effort The word rendered workelk 
— iitpyt^n — workins — is trcsn a verb 
meanmg to work, to be artue, to 
produce effect — and is that (rom 
wb:ch we have denied thf word 
energetic The mpaning la, that 
God produces a certain effect m us, 
he exerts such an influence oier ua 
as to lead to a certain result m our 
minds — to wit, 'to will and to do.' 
Nothing is said of the morfe in which 
this is draie, and probably this can- 
not be understood by us here, Coinp. 
John iii. 8. In regotd to the divine 
agency here referred to, however, 
certain things, though of a negatiiie 
character, are clear. (I.) It is not 
Goil who acts for as. He leads us 
to 'will and to da' It is not said 
that he unlls and does for us, and it 
cannot be. It is mfiii that ' wills 
and does' — though God so influences 
iiim that he docs it. (3.) He does 
not compel or force us amiinst our 
will. He leads us to 'wilt as well 
as to 'do.' The will cannot be 
ferced; end the meaning here must 
be that God exerts such an influence 
willing to obey him. 
Comp. Ps. ex. 3. (3.) It is not a 
pht/sical force, but it must be a moral 
" A physical power cannot 

will. You may chain a 
»rate him in the deepest 
dungeon, starve him, scotn^e him, 
apply red-hot pincers to his flesh, 
or place on him the thumb-screw, 
but the will is still free. You can- 
bend that or control it, or make 
I believe otherwise than as he 
chooses to believe. The declaration 
here, therefore, cannot mean that 
God compels us, or that we are any 
thing else but free agents still, 
though he ' works in us to will aud 
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to do,' It must mean merely that 
he exerts such an influence as to 
secure this result. IT To mil and 
to do of his good pleasure. Not to 
will and to do every thing, but bis 
'gcod pleasure.' The extent of the 
divine agency here referred to, is 
limited to that, and no man should 
adduce this passage to prove tliat 
God 'works' in him to lead him to 
commit sin. This passage teaches 
no such doctrine. It refrrs here to 
Christians, and means that he works 
in their liearts that which is agree- 
able to him, or leads them to ' will 
atid to do' that which is in accord- 
ance with his own will. The word 
rendered '^ooA pleasure' — liSoxut — 
means deiiffhl, goad-will, /aumtr t 
then ^oDii pleasure, purpoxe, wilL 
See Epli. L 5. 2 Thess. L 11. Here 
it means tliat which would he agree- 
able to liim ; and the idea is, that he 
exerts such an inSuence as to lead 
men to v>Ul and to do Uiat which is 
in accordance with his will. Paul 
regarded tiiis fact as a reason why 
we should work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling. It is with 
tliat view that he urges it, and not 
with any idea that it will embarrass 
our eflorts, or be a hindrance to us 
in seeking salvation. The question 
then is, how this &ct can be a mo- 
tive to us lo make an eiibrt 1 In re- 
gird to this we may observe, (1.) 
That the work of our salvation is 
such titat we need help, and such 
help ss God only can impart. We 
need it to enable ustoovercome our 
siite ; to give us such a view of them 
as to produce true penitence; to 
break away from our evil com- 
panions; to give up our plans of 
evil, and to resolve to lead different 
lives. Wo need help tliat our minds 
may be enlightened ; that we may 
be led in the way of truth; tliat we 
may be saved from the danger of 
error, and tliat we may not be su f- 
fered to Rill back into the ways of 
transgression. Suck help we should 
18 
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welcome from any quarter ; and any 
assistance furnislied on these pointa 
will not interfere with our freedom. 
(2.) The influence which God exerts 
on the mind is in the way of help or 
aid. What be does will not embar- 
rass or hinder us. It will prevent 
no eflbrtwhichwemaketobesaved; 
it will throw no hindrance or ob- 
stacle in the way. When we speak 
of God's working 'in us to will and 



)do,' 



1 oOen 



that his agency will hinder us, or 
throw siHne obstacle in our way, or 
exert some evil influence on our 
minds, or make it more difficult for 
us to work out our salvation than it 
would be without his agency. But 
tliis cannot be. We may be sure 
tliat all the influence which God 
exerts over our minds, will be to aid 
us in the work of salvation, not to 
embarrass us ; will be to enable us 
to overcome our spiritual enemies 
and our sins, and not to put addi- 
tional weapons into their hands or 
to confer on them new power. Why 
should men ever dread the influence 
of God on their hearts, as if he 
would hinder Iheir effi»rts Ra their 
own good? (3.) The feet that God 
works is an encouragement lor us to 
work. When a man is about to set 
out a peach or an apple tree, it is an 
encniiraffement for him to reflect 
that the agency of God is around 
him, and th:it he can cause the tree 
to produce blossoms, and leaves, and 
fruit When he is about to plough 
iow his farm, it is an encourage- 
ment, not a hindrance, to reflect that 
tforf works, and that he can quicken 
the grain that is sown, and produce 
an abundant harvest What en- 
couragement of a higher order can 
man ask! And what fermer is 
afraid of the agency nf God in the 
case, or supposes that the fact that 
God exerts an agency is a reason 
why he should not plough and plant 
his field, or set out his orchard! 
Poor encouragement would a maa 
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14 Do all things without 
raurings'and dispu ' 



urmgs* ana aispuiings ; " a urouKuu uiiu (jt-ivciac niijuj 

15 That ye may be blameless among whom ^ ye siiine as lighti 



and ' harraiess, the 



have in these tilings if God did not 
exert any agency m the world, and 
could not be expected to make the 
tree grow or to cause the grain to 
spring up; and equally poor would 
be all Ihe encouragement in religion 
without his aid. 

14. Dn all Ihings vfithojit mtir- 
maTinasanddispulings. In a quiet, 
peaceful, inoflensive manner. Let 
there he no brawls, strifes, or con- 
tentions. The object of the apostle 
here is, probably, to illustrate the 
sentiment which be had expressed 
in vs. 3 — 5, where he had inculcated 
the eenerul duties of humbleness of 
mina.anii of esteeming others better 
than themselves. In order tiiat that 
spirit might be liitty manitested, he 
now enjoniB tlie duty of doing every 
thing in a quipt and gentle nianner, 
and of avoiding any species of strife. 
See Notes on Eph. iv. 31, 33. 

15. Thai ye may be blameless. 
That you may give no occasion for 
others to accuse you of having done 
wrong. 5 And harmless. Blarg., 
sincere. The Greek word (»»i|xmit) 
means properly that which is tin* 
mixed ,■ and then pure, sincere. The 
idea here is, that they should be 
less, simple, without guile. Then 
they would injure no one. 
word occurs only in Malt, x 
Phil. ii. 15, where it is rendered 
harmless, aaA Rom. xvi. 19^ where 
it is rendered sincere. See I' 
on MatL X. 16, and Rom. xv 
^ The snns of Qod. The children 
of God ; a phrase by which true 
Christianswere denoted. SeeNotes, 
Matt, V. 45. Eph, v. 1, % Withoul 
rebuke. Without blame; without 
giving occasion for any on 
compfeia of you. If lit Ike midst 



ithout rebuke, ■ - —. 

crooked '' and perverse i 



of a craaked and perverse nation. 
Among those of perverted senti- 
ments and habits; those who are 
disposed to complain and find fault; 
those who will take every occasion 
to pervert what you do and say, and 
wlio seek every opportunity to re- 
tard the cause of truth ana righte- 
ousness. It is not certainly known 
to whom the aposlle refers here, but 
it seems not improbable that he had 
particular reference to the Jews who 
were in Philippi. The language 
here used was employed by Mosea 
(Dent, xxxii. 5), as applicable to the 
Jewish people, and it is accurately 
descriptive of the character of the 
nation ui the time of Paul. The 
Jews were among the most hitler 
foes of the gospel, and did perhaps 
more than any otlier people to em- 
barrass the cause of trutli and pre- 
vent tiie spread of the true religion. 
^ Among tohnm ye shine, Marg., 
' or, skine ye.' The Greek will ad- 
mit of either construction, and ex- 
positors have differed as to the cor- 
rect interpretation. Roaenmiillcr, 
Doddridge, and others regard it as 
imperolioc, and as designed fo en- 
force on them the duty of letting 
their light shine. Erasmus says it 
is doubtful whether it is to be under- 
stood in the indicative or imperative. 
Grotius, Koupe, BloomfieM, and 
others regard it as in the indicative, 
and as teaching that they did in 
fact shine as lights in tlie world. 
The sense can be determined only 
by the connection; and in regard to 
it different readers will fiwm differ- 
ent opinions. It seems to me tliat 
the connection seems rather to re- 
quire Ihe sense of dutj/ or obligation 
to be understood, The apostle is 
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l(i Holding forth ihe word of 



life ; that I may rejoice in ihe day 



enforcing on them the duty of being 
blameless and harmless; of holding' 
forlh the word of life ; and it is in 
accordonco with his design to re- 
mind them lliat they ovght to be 
lights to those around them, t '*« 
Hghti in Ihe world. The compari- 
son of Christians with light, oftea 
occurs in the Scriptures. See Notes 
on Matt. V. 14. 16. The image here 
is not improbably taken from light- 
housei on a sea-coast The image 
tlien is, tJiat as those light-houses 
are placed on a dangerous coast to 
apprize vessels of their peril, and to 
Bave them from ^ipwreck, so the 
light of christian piety shines on a 
dark world, and in thedan^rsofthe 
voyage which we are making. See 
the Note of Burder, in Ros. Alt u. 
neu. Morgenland, in Inc. 

IB. ffnlding forth (he word of 
life. That is, you are under obliga- 
tion to hold forth the word of life. 
It is a duty incumljent on you as 
Christians to do it. The 'word of 
life' means (he gospel, called tlie 
' word of life' because it is the mes- 
ea^ that promises life; or perhaps 
tliis is a Hebraism, denoting Jfte liv- 
ing, or life-tfiving wm-J. The gos- 
pel stands Uius in contrast with all 
human systems of religion — for they 
iiave no efficacy to save — and to the 
law which ' killclh.' See Notes on 
John vi. 63, and 2 Cor. iiL 6. The 
duty here enjoined is thatof mahinff 
the gospel known to others, and of 
thus keepinjr up the knowledge of it 
in the world. This duty rests on 
Christians (comp. Matt. v. 14. l(i), 
and they cannot escape from the ob- 
ligation. They are ijound to do this, 
not only because God commands '■ 
but (1.) because they are called ii 
the church that they may be wit- 
nesses tor God. Isa. xYiii. 10. (2.) 
Because they are kept on the earth 
lor that purpose. If it were not 
«ome such design, ihey would be 



moved to heaven at once on their 
conversion. (3,) Because there are 
no others to do it. The gay will not 
warn the gay, nor the proud tlie 
proud, nor the scoffer the scoffer. 
The thoughtless and the vain will 
not go and tell others that there is a 
GodandaSaviour;norwill the wick- 
ed warn the wiched,and tell them that 
they are in the way to hell. There 
are none who viiU do this but Chri^ 
tians; and, if they neglect it, sin- 
ners will go unwarned and unalarm- 
ed down to death. This duty rests 
on every Christian. The exhorta- 
tion here is notmade to the pastor, or 
to any officer of the church particu- 
larly ; but to the mass nf communi- 
cants. They are to shine as lights 
in tlie world ; they are to bold forth 
the word of life. There is not one 
member of a church who is so ob- 
scure as to be exempt from tlie obli- 
gation; and there is not one who 
may not do something in tliia work. 
If we are asked kow this may be 
done, we may reply, (1.) They are 
to do it by example. Every one is 
to hold forth the living word in that 
way. (2.) By elEirts to send the 
gpspel to tiiose who have it not. 
There is almost no one who cannot 
contribute something, though it may 
be but two mites, to accomplish this. 
(3.) By conversation. There is no 
Christian who has not some influence 
over the minds and hearts of others; 
and he is bound to use that influence 
in holding forth the word of life. 
(4.) By defending the divine origin 
of religion when attacked. (5.) By 
rebuking sin, and thus testining to 
the value of holiness. I'he defence 
of the truth, under God, and the 
diffiision of a knowledge of the way 
of salvatiim, rests on those who are 
Christiana. Paganism never origi- 
nates a system which it would not be 
an advantage to tlie world to have 
destroyed as soon as it is conceived. 
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Philosophy has never yet told of a 
way by which a sinner may be saved. 
The world at large devises no plan 
for the salvation of tlie soul. The 
most crude, ill-digested, and perverse 
systems of belief conceivable, pre- 
vail in the community called 'the 
vmrUL' Every form of opinion has 
aji advocate there ; every monstrous 
vagary that the human mind ever 
conceived, finds triends and defend- 
ers there. The humin mind has of 
itself no elastic energy to bring it 
from the ways of sin ; it has no re- 
cuperative power to lead it back to 
God. The world at large is depend- 
anl on the church fiir any just views 
of God, and af the way of salva- 
tiim; aiid every Christian is to do 
his part in making tliat salvation 
inown. ^That I may rejoice. This 
was one reason whicli the apostle 
urged, and which it was proper to 
urge,wlw tliey should let their light 
shine. He had been the instmmeni 
of their conversion, he had founded 
their church, he was their spiritual 
&lher, and had shown the deepest 
interest in their welfare ; and he 
now entreats them, as a means of 
prcrtnoting his highest joy, to be feith- 
fill and holy. The exemplary piety 
and holy lives of the members of a 
church will be one of the sources of 
highest joy to a pastor in (he day of 
judgment. Comp. 3 John 4. i[ tn 
the day of Chrial, The day when 
Christ shall appear — the dayof iudg- 
menL Itiscalled the. dayof OhrUt, 
because he will be the glorious ob- 
ject which will be prominent on that 
day ; it will be the day in which he 
will be honoured as the judge of all 
the world. IT That J have not run 
in vain. That is, that I have not 
lived in vain — life being compared 
with a race. See Notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 26. If Neither laboured in vain. 



17 Yea, and if I be ' offered ' 
upon the sacrifice and service of 

In preaching the gospel. Tlieir holy 
lives would be the fullest proof that 
he was a liiithful preacher. 

17. Yea, and if I be offered. 
Marg., poured ^mth. The mention 
of his labours in their behalii in the 

gested to him the sufferings which 
he was likely yet to endure on their 
account. He had laboured for their 
salvation. He had exposed himself 
to peril that they and others might 
have the goepeL On their account 
he had suffered much ; he had been 
made a prisoner at Rome ; and there 
was a possibility, if not a probability, 
that his life might be a forfeit for hia 
labours in their behalf Yet he says 
that, even if this should liappen, he 
would not regret it, but it would be 
a source of joy. The word which ia 
here used — aitivSofuxi — properly 
means, to pour out, to make a liba- 
tion ; and is commonly used, in tlie 
classic writers, in connection with 
sacrilices. It refers to a drink-otibr- 
ing, where one who was about to 
o£rasacrilice,ar to present a drink- 
offering to tlie gods, before he tasted 
of it himself, poured out a part of it 
on tlie altar. Paisow. It is used 
also to denote tlie fact that, when an 
animal was about to be stain in sa- 
crifice, wine was poured on it as a 
solemn act of devoting it to God. 
Comp, Num. xv. 5; xxviii. 7. 14, 
In like manner, Paul may have re- 
garded himself as a victim prepared 
for the sacrifice. In the New Tes- 
tament it is KHind only in tliis place, 
and in 2 Tim. iv. 6, where it is ren- 
dered, *I am ready to be offered.' 
Comp. Notes on that place. It does 
not here mean that Paul really ex- 
pected to be fl sacrifice, or to make 
an expiation for sin by his death; 
but that he might be called to pour 
' his hlood, or to Oder up bis lifo 
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your faith, I joy, and rejoice wilh 






all. 



OS ly he were a sacrifice, or an offi 
ins- to God. We ha.ye a similar u 
of language, when wc say that 
man sacrifices hiimtelf for his friends 
or his country. IT Upon the sacrifice, 
itti rij SumV The word here 
dered sncr (/ice, means (1.) the a 
sacrificing; (2.) the i-ictint that is 
offered ; and (3.) any oblation or ■" 
fering'. Robiimon, Lex, Here 
must be used in the latter sense, a 
s counected with 'faitk'- 
1,* 



crifice of your feitji. The 
is probably to the fiiith, i. e., the re- 
ligion of tlie PhUippians, regarded 
OS a sacrifice or on mering to God ; 
the worship which they tendered to 
him. The idea of Paul is, that )£ 
in order to render that offering what 
it should be — to make it as complete 
and acceptable to God as possible — 
it were nocessary for him to die, 
pouring out his blood, and strength, 
Hnd life, aa wine was poured oui to 
prepare a sacrifice for the altar and 
make it complete, he would n ' 
fuse fodo it, but would rejoice 
opportunity. He seems to have re- 
garded ihem as engaged in making 
an offering of taitb, and as endea- 
vouring to make the offering com- 
plete and acceptable ; and says that 
if his death were necessary to make 
their piety of the highest and most 
acceptable kind, he was ready to die. 
It And $ervice. XMrmyyioi — a word 
taken from an act of worship, or pub- 
lic service, and especially the minis' 
try of those engaged in offering ea- 
criticos. Luke i. 23. Heb. viii. 6. 
Here it means, the minislering or 
service which the Philippiana ren- 
dered to God; the worship which 
they ofifered, the essential element 
of which vjas/ailh. Paul was will- 
ing to endure anything, even In suf- 
fer death in their cause, if it would 
tend to make their ' service' more 
pure, spiritual, and acceptable to 



18 For the same cause also do 
ye joy, and rejoice with me. 



God. The meaning of the whole is, 
(1.) that the siilferings and dangers 
which he now experienced were in 
tlieir cause, and on their behalf,' and 
(2.) that he was willing to lay down 
his life, if their piety would be pro- 
moted, and their worship be rendered 
more pure and acceptable to God. 
TT Ijay. That is, I am not afraid of 
death ; and if my dying can be the 
means of promoting your piety, it 
will be a sourceof rejoicing. Comp. 
Notes on ch. i. 23. 1[ And rejoice 
wilk you all. My joy will be in- 
creased in anytliing that promotes 
yours. The fruits of my death will 
reach and benefit you, and it will 
be a source of mutual congratula- 

18. For the same cause. Because 
we are united, and what affects one 
of us should affect both. ^ Do ye 
Joy and rejoice ntilh me. That is, 
' do not grieve at my deatli. Be not 
overwhelmed with sorrow, but let 

£iur hearts be filled with congratu- 
tion. It will be a privilege and a 
pleasure thus to die.' This is a no- 
ble sentiment, and one that could 
have been uttered only by a heroic 
and generous mind — by a man who 
did not dread death, and who ielt 
that it was honourable thus to die. 
Doddridge has illustrated the senti- 
ment by an appropriate reference to 
a feet slated by Plutarch. A brave 
Athenian returned from the battle 
of Marathon, bleeding with wounds 
and exhausted, and rushed into the 
presence of the magistrates, and ut- 
tered only these two words — jtaipfff, 
;(Q(po^i'- — 'rpjoice, we rejoice^ and 
immediately expired. So Paul iclt 
that there was occasion for him, and 
for all whom he loved, to rejoice, if 
he was permitted to die in the cause 
of others, and in such a manner 
that his death would benefit the 
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19 ' But I trust in the Lord 
Jesus to send Timotheus " shortly 
uriio you. that I also may be of good 
comfort, when I know your state. 



19, Bui t tritsl in the Lord Jesux. 
His hope was Ihat the Lord Jesus 
would Eo order affairs as to permit 
this — an expression that no man 
could use who did not regard tlie 
Lord Jesus as on the throne, and as 
more than human. ^ To $end Ti- 
taolheat shirlly unto you. There 
was a special reason why Paul de- 
sired tfl send Timothy to them rather 
than another person, which he him- 
self states, ver. 22. "Ye know Ike 
proof of kirn, that as a son with the 
lather, lie hath served with me in 
the "ospel." From this passape, as 
uelfas from ch. i. 1, where Timo- 
thy is joined with Paul in the salu- 
fetion, it is evident (hat he had been 
with the apostle at PhiHppi. But 
this fiicE it nowhere mentioned in 
the sixteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, which contains an ac- 
count of the visit of Paul to that 
Elace. The narrative in the Acts, 
owever, as Dr. Paley has remark- 
ed (Hortc PanltTue, in he), is such 
as to render this altogether probable, 
and the manner in which the (act is 
adverted lo here is such as would 
have occurred to no one tbrging an 
epistle like this, and shows that the 
Acts of the Apostles and the epistle 
are independent books, and arc not 
the work of imposture. In the Acts 
of [lie Apostles it is said that when 
Paul came to Derbe and Lyslra he 
found a certain disciple named Tim- 
othy, whom he would have go forth 
wiUi him. Ch. xvi. 1—3. The nar- 
rative then proceeds with an account 
of the progress of Paul through va- 
rious provmces of Asia Minor, till it 
brings him to Troas. There he was 
warned in a vision to go over into 
Macedonia. In pursuance of this call, 
he puaaed over tlic JEgea,n. eea, came 
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to Samotliracia, and thence to Nea- 
polis, and thence \o Philippi. No 
mention is made, indeed, of Timothy 
as being with Paul at Philippi, but 
after ho had left that city, and had 
gone to Berea, where the 'brethren 
sent away Paul,' it is added, "but 
Silas and Timotheus abode there 
still." From tliis it is evident tJuit 
ho had accompanied them in tlieir 
journey, and had no doubt been with 
them at Philippi. For the argument 
which Dr. Paley has derived from 
tlie manner in which this subject is 
mentioned in the Acts, and in this 
epistle, in &vour of tlie genuineneai 
of the Scripture account, see Ho- 
tiB Paul, on the epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. No. iv. IT When I knoio 
your slate. It was a considerable 
time since Epaphroditus had left 
the Philippians, and since, therefore, 
Paul had been informed of their con- 

20. For I have no man like-mind- 
ed. Marg. so dear unto me. The 
Greek is, ijo+wj™ — similar in mind, 
or like-minded. The meaning is, 
that there was no one with him who 
would feel so deep an interest ia 
tlieir welfere. T Who toill nalu- 
rally care. The word rendered na- 
turaUy — ™oiio< — means sincerely , 
and the idea is, that he would regard 
their interests with a sincere tender' 
ness and concern. He mij>ht be de- 
pended on to enter heartily mto their 
concerns. This arose doubtless from 
the &ct that he had been with them 
when the church was founded there, 
and that he felt a deeper interest in 
what related to the apostle Paul 
than any other man. Paul regarded 
Timothy as a son, and his sending' 
hira on such an occasion would evince 
tlie feelings of a fatlier who should 
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ai For all seek iheir own, " 
not the things which are Jeaus 
Ctirist's. 

33 But ye know the proof of 
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him, that, as a son with the father, 
he hath served with me in the 
gospel. 

33 Him therefore I hope to 



a beloved si 



. important 



21. For all seek Ikeiroum. That 
is, all who are with me. Who Paul 
had with hira at this time is not ftilly 
known, but he doubtless means that 
this remark should apply to the mass 
of Christians and christian ministers 
then in Rome. Perhaps lie had pro- 
posed to some of them (o go and visit 
the church at Philippi, and they had 
declined it because of the distance 
and tlie dangers of tlie way. Wlien 
the trial of Paul came on before the 
emperor, all who were with him in 
Rome fled from him <2Tim. iv. 16), 
and it is possible tliat the same dis- 
regard of his wishes and his welfare 
hM already begun to manifest itself 
among tlie Christians who were at 
Rome, BO tlwt he was constrained lo 
Bay that, as a general tiling, tliey 
BOU(^ht their own ease and comfort, 
and were unwilling to deny them- 
eelves in order lo promote the hap- 
piness of those who lived in the re- 
mote parts of the world. Let us not 
be harsh in judging them. How 
many professing Christians in our 
cities and towns are there now who 
would be willing to leave their busi- 
ness and their comfortable homes 
and go on embassy like this to Phi- 
lippi? How many are there who 
would not seek some excuse, and 
diow that it was a characteristic that 
they ' sought tlieir own' rather than 
the things which pertained to the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ! IT Not 
Ike things which are Jeaua ChrUt's. 
Which pertain to ills cause and king- 
dom. They are not willing to prac- 
tise self-denial in order to promote 
that cause. It is implied here (1.) 
that it is the duti) of tliose who pro- 
fess religion to seek the things which 



pertain to the kingdom of the Re" 
deemer, or to make that the great 
and leading object of their fives. 
They are bound lo be willing to sa- 
crifice 'their own' tilings — to deny 
tliemselves of ease, and to be always 
ready to expose themselves to peril 
and want if they may be tiie means 
of advancing his cause. (2.) That 
frequently ^is is mil done by those 
who profess religion. It was llie 
case with the professed Christians at 
Rome, and it is often the case in the 
churclies now. There are few Chris- 
tians who deny themselves much to 
promote (he kingdom of the Re- 
deemer ; few who are willing lo lay 
aside what they regard as 'Ikeir 
man' in order to advance his cause. 
Men live for their own ease; for 
their families; for llie prosecution 
of their own business — as if a Chris- 
tian ctmld have anything which he 
has a right to pursue independently 
of the kingdom of the Redeemer, 
and without regard to his will and 
glory. 

22. But ye knnw the proof of 
hint. You have had evidence among 
yourselves how fathfully Tmothy 
devoted himself to the promot on of 
the gospel, and hou constantly I e 
served with me. Th s proves that 
Timotliy was with Paul nhe he 
was at Philippi. ^ As a so w k 
the father. Manfestng t^esane 
spirit towards me wh ct a ^on does 
towards a lather, and ev nc ^ tJ e 
same interest in n y ork He d d 
all he could do to a d me and lighten 
my labours and suffer ngs. 

33. So sunn as I sh II see kaie it 
will go with me. Paul was a pri- 
soner at Rome, and there was not a 
little uncertainty whether he would 
be condemned or acquitted. Hewae, 
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send presently, so soon as I shall 
see how k will go with me. 

34 But " I trust in the Lord thai 
I also myself shall come shortly. 

25 Yet I supposed it necessary 



leased <: 
J6. He 
be able ■ 



lonly supposed, in fjct re- 
the first trial. 2 Tim. iv. 
3W felt thot he would soon 
send Timothy to them at 
e. If he was condemned and 

Eut to death, he would, of courise, 
ave no further occasion lor his ser- 
vices, and if he was released from 
his present troubles and dangers, he 
could spare him tor a season to go 
and visit the churches. 

24, But I trust in the Lord, &c. 
Note, ch. i. 25. 

25. Yet I supposed it necessary 
to send to vnu EpapkrodilJis, Epa- 

eroditus IS nowhere else mentioned 
t in this epistle. See ch. ir. 13. 
All that is known of him, therefore, 
is what is mentioned here. He was 
from Philippi, and was a member of 
the church there. He had been em- 
ployed Iw the Philippians to carry 
relief lo Paul when he was in Rome 
(cli. iv. 18), and while in Rome he 
was taken dangerously sick. News 
ofthls had been conveyed to Philippi, 
and again intelligence had been 
brought to him that they had heard 
of his sickness and that Ihcy were 
much alFected by it. On hie reco- 
very, Paul thought it best that he 
should return at once to Philippi, 
and doubtless sent this epistle by 
him. He is much commended by 
Paul tor his feithfulness and zeal. 
■f My brother. In the gospel ; or 
brother Christiaa These expres- 
sions of affectionate regard must 
have been highly gratifying to the 
Philippians, if And cninpatiion in 
labour. It is not impossible that he 
may have laboured with Paul in the 
gospel, at Philippi ; but more proba- 
bly the sense is, that he regarded 



to send to you Epaphioditus, ' my 
brother, and companion in lahour, 
and fellow-soldier, ° but your mes- 
senger, and he that ministered to 



liim as engaged in the same great 
work that he was. It is not pfoba- 
ble that lie assisted Paul much in 
Rome, as he appears to have been 
sick during a considerable part of 
the time he was there. ^Andjel- 
towsoldier. Christians and chris- 
tian ministers are compared with 
soldiers (Philem. 2. 2 Tim. ii. 8, 4), 
because of the nature of the service 
in which they are engaged. The 
christian life is a warfare ; there are 
many toes to be overcome ; the pe- 
riod which they are to serve is fixed 
by the Great Captain of salvation, 
and they will soon be prmitted to 
enjoy the triumphs of victory. Paul 
regarded himself ns enlisted to make 
war on all the spiritual enemies of 
the Redeemer, and he esteemed 
Epaphroditus as one who had shown 
that he was worthy to be engaged 
in so good a caose. U Bui your 
messenger. Sent to convey supplies 
to Paul. Ch. iv. 18. The original 
is, ' your apostle' — tfnitr it anoaroijn 
— and some have proposed to take 
this tiierally, meaning that he was 
the apnslle of the church at Philip- 
pi, or that he was Iheir bishop. The 
advocates for Episcopacy have been 
the rather inclined to this, because 
in ch. i. 1, there are but two orders 
of ministers mentioned — 'bishops 
and deacons' — from which Ihey have 
supposed that 'the bishop' might 
liave been absent, and that 'the 
bishop' was probably this Epaphro- 
ditus. But against this supposition 
the objections are obvious. (1.) The 
word artdoTDjjis means properly one 
sent fiirlh, a messenger, and it is 
uniformly used in this sense unless 
there is something in the connectioa 
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nail, 
and w 
that ye had heard that he had been 

27 For indeed he was sick nigh 
unto dealh : but God hod mercy 
on hira ; and not on him only, but 

to limit it to an aposile, technically 
Eo called. (2.) The supposition that 
it here means a mtssenfrix meets 
ali the circumstances of the case, 
and describes exactly what Epapliro- 
ditus did. He was in foct ^?ent as 
a messenger to Paul. Ch. iv. 18. 
(3.) lie was nnj an aposlJe in the 
pro|)er sense of the term — the apos- 
tles having been chosen to be wit- 
nesses of the life, the teachings, ihe 
iloath, and (he resurrection of the 
Saviour. See Acts L 22. Comp. 
Notes, 1 Cor. ix. 1. (4.) If he had 
been an apostle, it is altogether im- 
probable that lie would liave been 
sent on an errand comparatively so 
Immble as thai of carrying supplies 
to Paul. Was there no one else 
who could do this without sending' 
their bislinp! Would a diocese be 
likely to employ a 'bishop' for such 
a purpose nowl If And he that 
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2fi. For he longed after you all. 
He was desirotis to see you all, and 
to relieve your anxiety in regard to 
his safety. 

37. f^ir indeed he was sick nigh 
Ttntn death. Dr. Paley has remarked 
{Hot. Favl. on Phil. Na iL) that tlie 
accoijnt of the sickness and recovery 
of Epnphroditus is sucii as to lead us 
to suppose that he was not restored 
by miracle ; and he infers that the 
power of healing the sick was con- 
ferred on the apostles only 
ally, and did not depend 
their will, since, if it had, there is 
every reason fo suppose that Paul 
would at once have restored him to 
health. This account, he adds, 
chows also that this epistle is not the 
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0, lest I should have bi 






28 I send him therefore the 
more carefully, that, when ye see 
him again, ye may rejoice, and 
that I may be the less sorrowful. 

29 Receive him therefore in 

work of an impostor. Had it been, 
a miracle would not I 
spared. Paul would not 
introduced as showing' such « 
about a friend lying at the point m 
death, and as being unable to restore 
him. It would have been said that 
he interposed at once, and raised 
him up to health. IT Bnl God had 
mercy on Aim. By restoring him to 
health, evidently not by miracle, but 
by the use of ordinary means. 11 On 
me also, lesl I should have sorrow 
upon sorrow. In addition to all the 
sorrows of imprisonment, and the 
prospect of a trial, and the want of 
friends. The sources of his sorrow, 
had Epaphroditus died, would have 
been such as these: (1.) He would 
have lost a valued friend, and one 
whom he esteemed as a brother and 
worthy fellow-labourer. (2.) He 
would have felt that the church at 
Philippi had lost a valuable member. 
(3.) His grief might have been ag- 
gravated trom the consideration that 
his life had been lost in endeavour- 
ing to do him good. He would have 
felt that he was the occasion, though 
innocent, of his exposure to danger. 

28. 1 send him Chetefore the more 
carefully. With more diligence, or 
speed ; I was the more ready to send 
him. IT Thai I may be ike less sor- 
Towfid. That is, on account of my 
solicitude fi>r you ; that I may know 
that your miods are at ease, and that 
you rejoice in his being among you. 

29. Receive kim Ihere/'ire in the 
Lord. As tlic servant of the Lord, 
or as now restored to you by the 
Lord, and therefore to be regarded 
asafrest. ^'ftfromGod. Our^iends 
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the Lord \vith all gladness ; 
' hold such in reputation : 

30 Because for the work of ^ 



5S nigh anto death, 
r his life ° to supply 
service toward me. 



restored to ua after a long absence, 
we should receiveasthegift of God, 
and as a proof of his mercy. ^Atid 
hold sutA in reputation. Marg. 
honaar such. This is a high com 
mendatioD of Epaphroditus, and, ai 
the same time, it enjoins an import- 
ant duty in regard to the proper 
treatment of th^ who sustain such 
a character. It is a christian duty 
to honour those who ought to be ho- 
noured, to respect the virtuous and 
the pious, and especially to honour 
those who evince fidelity in the work 
of the Lord. 

30. Because for Ike aork of 
Christ. That is, either by exposing- 
himself in his journey to see the 
apostle in Home, or by his labours 
there. 1[ Not regarding his it/e. 
There is a difference in the MSS. 
here, so great that it is icnpossible 
now to determine which is the true 
reading, tbouj;Ii the sense is not ma- 
terially affected. The common read- 
ing of the Greek text is, itofio^ou- 
i.fvadntroi; literally, misc<mtulting, 
not consulting carefully, not taking 
pains. The other reading is, Kopo- 
BoKivaofuroi; exposing oneself to 
danger, regardless of lite. See the 
authorities for this reading in Wet- 
stein. Comp. Bloomfield, in loc. 
This reading suits the connection, 
and is generally regarded as the cor- 
rect one. a To supply your lack of 
service toward me. Not that Ihey 
had been indifferent to him, or inat- 
tentive to his wants, for he does not 
mean to blame them ; but they had 
not had an opportunity to send to his 
relief (see ch. iv. 10), and Epaph- 
roditus therefore made a special 
journey to Rome on his account. 
He came and rendered to him the 
service which they cotdd not do in 
person; and what the church would 



have done if Paul had been among 
them, he performed in their name 
and on tliclr behalf 



1. Ijct us learn to esteem others 
they ought to be. Ver. 3. Evry 

person who is virtuous and pious has 
mme claim (o esteem. lie has a 
reputation which is valuable to him 
uid to the church, and wo should not 
ivithhold respect from him. It is 
)ne evidence, also, of true humility 
tndof right feeling, when we esteem 
them as better than ourselves, and 
when we are willing to see tliem 
honoured, and are wilfingto sacrifice 
our own ease to promote their wel- 
fare. It is one of the instinctive 
promptings of true humility to feel 
that otiier persons are better than we 

2. We should not be disappointed 
mortihed if others Ihink little of 

us — if we are not brought into pro- 
nt notice among men. Ver. 3. 
We profess to have a low opinion 
of ourselves, if we are Christians, and 
ought to have ; and why should 
be chagrined and mortified if 
others have the same opinion of us * 
Why should we not be willing that 
they should accord in judgment with 
■■" m regard to ourselves ! 

3. We should be willing Co occupy 
r appropriate place in the ohnrch. 
sr. 3. That is true humility; and 

why should any one be unwilling to 
be esteemed just as he oaghl to be "i 
Pride makes us miserable, and is the 
grand thing that stands in tiie way 
of the influence of the gospel on our 
hearts. No one can become a Chris- 
vho is not willing to occupy just 
the place wliich he ought to occupy; 
' take the lowly position as a peni- 
at which he ought to take ; and to 
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have God regard and tr«at Jiim jutt 
as he ought lo be treated. The first, 
second, and third thing in religion is 
humility; and no one ever hwomes 
a Christian who is not willing to 
take tlie lowly condition of a child, 

4. We should feel a deep interest 
in the weltiire of others. Ver. 4. 
Men are by nature selfish, and it is 
the design of religion to make them 
benevolent. They seek their own 
interests by natQre, and the gospel 
would teach tliem to regard the wel- 
fare of others. If we are truly onder 
the infiuenoeof religion, there is not 
ft member of the church in whom we 
ehoidd not feel an interest, and 
whoso wellare we should not strive 
to promote as far as we have oppor- 
tunity. And we may have opportu- 
nity every day. It is an easy matter 
to do good to others. A kind word, 
or even a kind took, does good ; and 
who so poor that he cannot render 
this 1 Every day that we live, we 
come in contact with some who may 
be benefited by our example, our 
advice, or our alms ; and every day, 
therefore, may be closed with tlie 
feeling that we have not lived in 



came that he might be an example ; 

--' '-evias exactly such an example 

: need. We may be alwaj 



and he w 



e right when we fol- 
low his example and possess his spi- 
rit. We cannot be so sure tliat we 
are right in any other way. He 
came to be our model in all things, 
and in all tile relations of life, (l.j 
He showed us what the law of God 
requires of us. (2.) He showed us 
what we should aim (o be, and what 
human nature would be if it were 
wlioUy under the influence of reli- 
gion. (3.) He showed us what true 
religion is, for it is just such as was 
seen in his life. (4.) He showed ue 
how to act in oui treatment of man- 
hind. (5.) He sliowed us how to 



bear Ilio ills of poverty, and want, 
and pain, and temptation, and re- 

E roach from the world. We should 
larn to manifest the same spirit in 
suffering which he did, for then we 
are sure we are right (6.) And he 
has showed us how to die. He has 
exhibited in death just tlie spirit 
which tee shovdd when we die ; for 
it is not less desirable to die icell 
tlian lo live teetl. 

6. It is right and proper lo wor- 
ship Christ. Ver. 6. He was in the 
form of God, and equal with God; 
and, being such, we should adore 
him. No (me need be afraid to ren- 
der too high honour to the Saviour ; 
and all piety may be measured by 
the respect which is shown to him. 
Religion advances in the world just 
in proportion as men are disposed lo 
render honour to the Redeemer; it 
becomes dim and dies away just in 
proportion as that honour is witli- 
held. 

7. Like the Redeemer, we tiiould 
be willing to deny ourselves in order 
that we may promote the weifere of 
others. Vs. 6— a We can never, 
indeed, equal his condescension. We 
can never stoop from such a stale of 
dignity and honour as he did; but, in 

neasure, we should aim to imi- 
him. If we have comforts, we 
should be witling to deny ourselves 
of them lo promote the liappiness of 
others. If we occupy an elevated 
rank in life, we should be willing to 
stixip lo one more humble. If we 
live in a palace, we should be will- 
ing lo enter the most lowly cottage, 
if we can render its inmates happy. 

8. Christ was obedient unto death. 
Ver, 8. Let us be obedient also, 
doing the will of God in all things. 
If in his service we are called to 
pass through trials, even those which 
will terminate in death, let us obey. 
He has a right to command us, and 

have the example of the Saviour 

luslain us. If he requires us, by 

his providence, and by the leadings 
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of Ilia Spirit, to forsake our country 
and iiome; to visit climes of pesti- 
lential air, or to traverse wastes of 
burning sand, to make his name 
known ; if he demands that, in that 
service, we shall die far away from 
ttindred and home, and that our 
bones shall be laid on the banks of 
the Senegal or the Ganges,— still, 
let us remember that these sufferings 
are not equal to those of the Master. 
He was an exile from heaven, in a 
world of suffering. Our exile from 
our own land is not like that from 
heaven; nor will our sufferings, 
though in regions of pestilence and 
(ieatfi, be like his sufferings in tiic 
garden and on the cross. 

9. Let UB rejoice that we have a 
Saviour who has ascended (o heaven, 
and who is to be forever honoured 
there. Vs. 9—11. He is to suffer 
no more. He has endured the lost 
pang ; has passed through a state of 
humiliation and woe which lie will 
never repeat; and has submitted to 
insults and mockeries to which it 
will not he necessary ibr him to sub- 
mit again. When we now think of 
the Redeemer, wc can think of him 
as always Imppy and honoured. 
There is no moment by day or by 
night in which he is not tjie inject 
of adoration, love, and praisS — nor 
wiil there ever be such a moment to 
all eternity. Our best friend is thus 
to be eternally reverenced, and in 
heaven he will receive a fiill reward 
for all his unparalleled woes. 

10. Let us diligently endeavour 
to work out our salvation. Vs. 12, 
13. Nothing else so much demands 
our unceasing solicitude as this, and 
in nothing else have we so much 
encouragement. We are assured 
that God aids us in this work. He 
throws no obstructions in our path, 
but all that God does in the matter 
of salvation is in the way of help. 
He does notworkinusevil passions, 
or impure desires, or unbelief; — his 
agency is to enable us t« perform 
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'his good pleasure,' or that which 
will please him — that is, that which 
is holy. The farmer is encouraged 
to plough and plant his fields when 
God wm-ks around him by sending 
the warm breezes of the springs, and 
by refreshing the earth with gentle 
dews and rains. And so we may be 
encouraged to seek our salvation 
when God works in our hearts, pro- 
ducing serious thoughts, and a feel- 
ing that we need the blessings of 

11. Christians should let their 
light shine. Vs. 14 — 16. God has 
called tliem into his kingdom that 
they may show what is flie nature 
and power of true religion. They 
are to illustrate in their lives the 
nature of that go^l which he has 
revealed, and to ^w its value in 
purifying the soul and in sustaining 
It in the time of trial. The world 
is dependent on Christians for just 
views of religion, and eveiy day 
that a Christian lives he is doing 
somelking to hoDOur or dishonour the 
gospel. Every word that he speaks, 
every expression of the eye, every 
cloud or beam of sunshine on hie 
brow, will have same effect in doing 
tins. He iranno? live without making 
mme impression upon the world 
around him, either fiivonrable or un- 
favourable to the cause of liis Re- 
deemer. 

Vi. We should be ready to die, if 
called to such a sacrifice in behalf 
of the church of Christ. Ver. 17. 
Wo should rejnice in being permit- 
ted to suffer, that we may promote 
the welfare of others, and be tlie 
means of saving those for wliom 
Christ died. It has been an honour 
to be a martyr in ^e cause of reli- 
gion, and so it ever will be when 
God calls W such a sacrifice of liffe. 
If he calls us to it, therefore, we 
should not shrink from it, nor should 
we shrink from any sufferings by 
which we may honour the Saviour, 
and rescue souls from death. 
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13. Let us leam, from the inte- 
TeatiugnarrntiverespeclingEpapliro- 
(Litus at the close ol this chapter, U> 
live and act as becomes Christians in 
«very situation in life. Vs. 2.>— 30. 
It was much ro have the praise of 
)ui apostle, and to be commeiidcd for 
his christian couduct,asthIsstrangei 
in Rome was. He went there, nol 
to view the wonders of the impe- 
rial city, and not to run the rounds 
of giddy pleasure there, but to per- 
form an important duty of religion. 
Wliile there be became sick — not 
by indulgence in ploaflures; not as 
the result of feostiitg and revelry, 
hut in the woik rf Christ. In a 
Rtrange city, liir from home, amidst 
the ricli, tbc great, llie gay; 
place where theatres opened their 
doors, and where places of amuse- 
ment abounded, he led a life which 
an apostle coiild commend as pure. 
There is niitliing' more difficult for 
Christian tlian to maintain an irn 
proachable walk when away from 
the usual restraints and influences 
tliat serve to keep him in the patlis 
of piety, and when surrounded with 
the &scinations and allurements of 
A great awl wicked city. There 
etrangors, extending the rites of 
nospilality, often invito the guest to 
places of amusement whJch tlie 
Christian would not visit were he at 
home. There the desire to sec all 
that is to be seen, and to hear all 
that is to be heard, attracts him to 
the theatre, tlie opera, and the gal- 
lery of obscene and licentious statu- 
ary and paintins. There the plea 
reidily presents itself that an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing these thin^ 
may never occur again; that ho is 
unknown, and that his e?:ample, 
tlieretbre, can do no harm ; that it is 
desirable, from personal observation, 
to know what is the condition of the 
world ; or that perhaps his former 
views in these matters may have 
been precise and puritanical. To 
Buch considerations he yields; but 
1!> 



S' Bids only to regret it in future life, 
irely is such a thing done without 
its being in some way soon known ; 
and rarely, very rarely does a Chris- 
tian minister or other member of the 
church travel much without injury 
to his piety, and to the cause of re- 
ligion. A christian man who ia 
under a necessity of visitingEurope 
from this country, should feel that 
he has special need of the prayers 
of his friends, that he may not dis- 
honour his religion abroad ; he who 
is permitted to remain at home, and 
to cultivate the ^^ces of piety m 
his own family, and in the quiet 
scenes where he has been accus- 
tomed to move, should regard it as 
ft causo of special thanlttitlnesa 10 
God. 

CHAPTER III. 



This chapter consists in the main, 
of exhortations to holy living, and 
to an effort to make great attain- 
ments in tlie divine life. It is full 
of tondemese and affection, and is 
one of the most beautiAil appeals 
which can anywliere be found to 
induce Christians to devote them- 
selves to the service of the Re- 
deemer. The appeal is drawn in a, 
great measure from the apostle's 
statement of his own feelings, and 
is one which the PhiUppians could 
not hut feel, for they knew him weU. 
Li the course of the chapter, he ad- 
verts to the following points. 

He exhorts them to rejoice in the 
Lord. Ver. L 

He warns them against the Jew- 
ish teachers who urged the necessity 
of complying with the Mosaic laws, 
and who appear to have boasted of 
their being Jews, and to have re- 
gariled themselves as the &vouritea 
of God on that account. Vs. 2, 3. 

To meet what they had said, and 
to show how little all that on which 
they relied was to be valued, Paul 
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FINALLY,, my brethren, re- 
joice • in the Loid. To write 



says that kn had bad advantages of 
birlh and education which surpassed 
them all, and that all the cluitn ia 
the fevoiir of God, and all the hope 
of salvation whicli could be derived 
from birth, education, and a life of 
seal ami conformity to the law, had 
been his. Vs. 4 — 5. • 

Yet he eays, he had rcnomiced all 
this, and now regarded it as utterly 
worthless in the matter of salvation. 
He liad cheerfully sufl'ered the loss 
of all things, and was willing still 
to do it, if he might obtain salvation 
through tlie Redeemer. Christ was 
more to him than all the advantages 
of birth, and rank, and blood ; and 
ail other grounds of dependence for 
salvation, compared with reliance on 
him, were worthless. Vs. 7 — 11. 

The object which he had sought 
in doinff this, he says, he had not 
yet fully attained. He had seen 
enough to know its inestimable 
value, arid he now jwessed onward 
that he might secure all that he de- 
sired. The mark was before him, 
and he pressed on to secure the 
prize. Vs. 12—14. 

He exhorts them to aim at the 
same thing, and to endeavour to se- 
cure the same object, assurino' them 
that God was ready to disclose to 
them all that they desired to know, 
and to grant all that they wished to 
obtain. Vs. l.^i, 16. 

This whole exhortation he enforces 
in the end of the chapter (vs. 17 — 
21) by two considerations. One was, 
that Uiere were not a few who had 
been deceived and who had no true 
religion — whom he had otlen warn- 
ed with tears, vs. 18, 19; the other 
was, that the home, tlie citizenship 
of the true Christian, was in hea- 
ven, and they who were Christiana 



ne ' things to you, lo me in- 
s not grievous, but for you 



soon return to take them to glory. 
He would change their vile Dody, 
and make them like himself, and 
they should tlierefore live as became 
those wlio had a hope so blessed and 
transfia-ming. 

1. Finally, my brelhren, TPJoice 
in Ike iMTii. That is, in the Lord 
Jesus. See ver. 3. Comp. Notes 
on Acts i. 24, and 1 Thess. v. Ifl. 
The idea here is, that it is the diity 
of Christians to rejoice in the Lord 
Jesus Christ This dutyimplieathB 
following things. (1.) They should 
rejoice that tfiey have such a Sa- 
viour. Men everywhere have felt 
the need of a Saviour, and to us il 
should be a subject of unfeigned joy 
that one has been provided for us. 
When wp think of <Hir sins, we may 
now reToice that there is one who 
can deliver us from them ; when we 
think of the worth of t!ie soul, we 
may rejoice that there is one who 
can save it from death ; when we 
think of our danger, we can rejoice 
that there is one who can rescue tis 
from all peril, and bring us to a 
world where we shall be finrever 
safe. (2.) We may rejoice tliat we 
have such a Saviour. He is just 
such as we need. He accomplishes 
just what we want a Saviour to do. 
We need one to make known lo us 
a way of pardon, and he does it. 
We need ijoc to make an atonement 
We need 
from a troubled 
does it We 
need one to su^jport us in trials and 
bereavements, and he does it. Wo 
need one wiio cSn comfort us on the 
bed of death, and- guide us through 



(in, amK he does it 
to give K peace from 
icience, Slid he does 
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3 Beware of dogs, " hew 



III.: 






il workers, beware of the ' con- 



the dark valley, and the Lord Jesus 
IB just what we want. When we 
took at his character, it is just such 
as it sIhduM be to win our hearts, 
and to make us love him ; and when 
we look at what he has done, we 
see that he has accomplished all that 
we can desire, and why should we 
not. rejoice! {3.J We may and 
should rejoice in him. The princi- 
pal joy of the true Christian should 
be in the l^rd. He should find his 
happiness not in riches, or gayety, or 
vanity, or ombition, or books, or in 
the world in any form, but in com- 
munion with the Lord Jesus, and in 
the hope of eternal life through him. 
In his friendship, and in his service, 
should be the highest of our joys, and 
in these we may always be happy, 
[t is the privilege, therefore, of a 
Christian to rejoice. He has more 
sources of joy than any other man 
— sources which do not foil when 
all others fail. Religion is not sad- 
ness or melancholy, it is joy; and 
tlic Christian should never leave the 
impression on others that his religion 
makes him either gloomy or morose. 
A cheerful countenance, an eye of 
benignity, a conversation pleasant 
and kind, should always evince die 
joy of his heart, and in all his in- 
tercourse with the world around him 
he should show that his heart is full 
of joy. If To wrilp the same Ikings. 
That is, to repeat the same truths 
and admonitions. Perhaps he refers 
in this to the exhortations which he 
had given them when he was with 
them, on the same topics on which 
he is now writing to them. He 
says, that for him to record these ex- 
hortations, and transmit them by a 
letter, might be the means of per- 
manent welfare to them, and would 
not be burdensome or oppressive to 
him. It was not absolutely neces- 



sary for thero, but still it would be 
conducive to their order and comfort 
as a church. We may suppose that 
this chapter is a summary of what 
he had often inculcated when he was 
with them. H 7b me indeed is not 
grievous. It is not burdensome or 
oppressive to me to repeat these ex- 
hortations in tJiis manner. They 
might suppose that in the multitude 
of cares which he had, and in hi* 
trials in Rome, it might be loo great 
a burden for him to bestow so much 
attention on their interests. ^ But 
fnr yim it is safe. It will contri- 
bute to your security as Christians, 
to have these sentiments and admo- 
nitions on record. They were ex- 
posed to dangers which made tliem 
proper. What those dangers were, 
the apostle specifies in ttie followmg 

2. Bfware of dogs. Dogs in the 
east are mostly without masters; 
they wander at large in the streets 
and fields, and feed upon oflols, and 
even upon corpses. Comp. 1 Kings 
xh. n ; svi. 4; kxl 19. They are 
held as unclean, and to call one a 
tlog is a much stronger expression 
of contempt there than with us. 1 
Sam. xvii. 43. 2 Kings viii. 13. 
The Jews called the heathen dogs, 
and the Mohammedans call Jews 
and Christians by the same name. 
The term dog bIso is used to denote 
a person that is sliamelesa, impu- 
dent, malignant, snarling, disiatis- 
fied, and contentious, and ts evident- 
ly so employed here. It is possible 
that the language used here may 
have been derived from some custocn 
of affixing a caution, on a house that 
was gtiatfled by a dog, to persons ap- 
proaching it, Lenfant remarks that 
at Rome it was common for a dog 
to lie chained before the door of a 
house, and that a notice was placed 
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in sight, ' Beware of the dog.' The 
EHine notice I have seen in tliis city 
a^xed to the kennel of dogs in front 
of a bank, that were appointed to 
guard it The reference liere is, 
doubtless, to Jndaizing teachers, and 
the idea is, that tlioy were conten- 
tions, troublesome, dissatisfied, and 
would produce disturbance. Tiie 
strong language which the apostle 
uses here, ^haws the sense whicji he 
hod of tiic danger arising from their 
influence. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the term dogs is used in 
ancient writings with great frequen- 
cy, and even by the most grave 
speakers. It is employed by the 
most dignified characters in the Iliad 
(_Bloom^eld), and the name wis 
given to a whole class of Greek phi- 
losophers — the Cunics. It ia used 
inoneinstajiceby flieSaviour. Matt. 
viL 6. By the use of the term here, 
there can be no doubt that the apos- 
tle meant to express strong disappro- 
bation of the character and course 
of the persons referred to, and to 
warn the Pbtlippians in tlie most so- 
lemn manner against them. ^ Be- 
ware of evil viorkers. Referring, 
doubtless, to the same persons tliat 
he had characterized as dugs. The 
reference is to Jewish teachers, 
whose doctrines and influence he ro- 
garded only as evil. We do not 
know what was the nature of their 
teaching, but we may presume tliat 
it consisted much in urging the obli- 
gations of the Jewish rites and cere- 
monies ; in speaking of the advan- 
tage of having beenoorn Jews; and 
in urging a compliance with the law 
in order to jusfihcation before God. 
In this way their teachings tended 
to set aside the greotdoctrme of sal- 
vation by the merits of the Redeem- 
er. 1[ Beware of Ike concision. Ro- 
lerring, doubtless, also to the Jewish 
teachers. The word rendered coiir 



sion, wliich worship Giod i 
spirit, and rejoice in Christ , 



a culling off, a mutHatiiin. It is 
used here contemptuously for the 
Jewish circumcision in contrast with 

Lex. It is not to bo understood that 
Paul meant to throw contempt on 
circumcision as enjoined by God, and 
as practised by the pious Jews of 
other times (comp. Acts xvi. 3), but 
only as it was held by the false Ju- 
daizing teachers. As they held it, 
it was not the true circumcision. 
They made salvation to depend on 
it, instead of its being only a sign 
of tie covenant with God. Such a 
doctrine, as they held it, was a mere 
culling off of the fiesh, witJiout un- 
derstandrng anything of the true 
nature of tlie rite, and hence tlie un- 
usual term by which he designates 
it. Perhaps, also, there may be in- 
cluded the idea that a doctrine so 
held would be in feet a cutting ofi'of 
the soul 1 that is, that it tended to 
destruction. Tlieir cutting and 
mangling the fle^i miaht be regard- 
ed as an emblem of tne manner in 
which their doctrine would cut and 
mangle the church. Dnddridge. 
The meaning of the whole is, that 
they did not understand the true na- 
ture of the doctrine of circumcision, 
but that with them it was a mere 
cutting of the flesh, and tended to 
destroy the church. 

We who are Christians. We have 
and liold the true doctrine of circum- 
cision. We liave tliat which was 
intended to be secured by tliis rite — 
for we are led to renounce the flesh, 
and to worship God in the spirit. 
The apostle in this verse teaches 
that the ordinance of circumcision 
was not designed to be a mere out- 
ward ceremony, but was intended to 
be emblematic of the renunciation 
of the flesh with its corrupt propen- 
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End have no confidence in the 
flesh : 

4 Though I might also have 
confidence in the fiesh. If any 

sities, and to lead to the pure and 
spiritual worship of God. In this, 
he has undoubtedly stated its true 
doaign. Tlicy who now urged it aa 
neceiiSEry to salvalion, and tvlio made 
salvation depend on its mere out- 
ward observance, had lost sifrlit of 
this object of the rite. But tJiis, tlie 
real design of circumcision, was at- 
tained by those who had been led 
to renounce tlie flesli, and who had 
devoted tliemselves to the worship 
of God. See Notes on Rom. ii. 28, 
29; % Which worship God in the 
spirit. See Notes on John iv. 24. 
Comp. Gen. xvil 10—14. If And 
r^oice in Christ Jesus. See v< 
That is, we have, through him, 
nounced the flesh; we have become 
the true worshippers of God, and 
have thus attained what vvas origin- 
ally contemplated by circumcision, 
and by all the otlier rites of religion. 
•T And have no confidence in the 
fiesh. In our own corrupt nature ; 
or in any ordinances that relate 
merely to tiie flesL We do not de- 
pend on circumcision for salvation, 
or on any external rit^ and forms 
wliatevcr — on am advantage of 
rank, or blood. The word 'fiesk' 
here seems to refer to every advan- 
tage wliich any may have of birth ; 
to any estemal conformity to the 
iaw, and to everything which unaid- 
ed human nature can do to effect 
salvation. On none of these things 
can we put reliance for salvation ; 
none of tliem will constitute a ground 
of liope. 

4. Though I might also have con- 
fidence in tli£ flesh. That is, thongli 
I had uncommon advantages of this 
kind; and if any one could have 
trusted in tliem, 1 could have done 
it. The object of the apostle is to 
ehow tliat he did not despise tiiose 
19* 



other man ihinkelh that he hath 
whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, I more : 

5 Circumcised the eighth day, 

tilings because lie did not possesa 
them, but because he now saw that 
they were of no value in the great 
matter of salvation. Once he bad 
confided in tliem, and if any one 
could find any ground of reliance on 
tliem, he could have found more than 
any of tliem. But he hod seen that 
all these things were valiielesB in 
regard to the salvation of the soul. 
We may remark here, that Chris- 
tiana do not despise or disregard ad- 
vantages of birth, or amiableness of 
manners, or external morality, be- 
cause they do not possess them — but 
because they regard them as insuffi- 
cient to secure their salvation. They 
who have been most amiable and 
moral before their conversion will 
speak in the most decided manner 
of the insufficiency of these things 
for salvation, and of the danger of 
relying on them. They have once 
tried it, and they now see tliat their 
feet were standing on a slippery rock. 
The Greek here is, literally, 'al- 
though I [wos] having confidence in 
Uieffesh.'' The meaning is, Uiat he 
had every ground of confidence in 
the Uesh which any one could have, 
and that if there was any advantage 
for salvation to he derived from birui, 
and blood, and external conformity 
to tlie law, he possessed it. He had 
more to rely on than most other men 
had ; nay, he could have boasted of 
advantages of this sort which could 
not he found united in any other in- 
dividual. What those advantages 
were, he proceeds to specify. 

5. Circvmcited Ike eighth day. 
That is, he was circumcis^ in exact 
compliance with the law. If there 
was any ground of confidence from 
such compliance with the law, he 
had it The law required that cir- 
cumcision should be performed on 
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of the stock of Israel, of the tribe Hebrews ; as touching the law, J 
of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Ph 



the eighth day (Gen. xvii. 12. Lev. 
xii. 3. Luke i 59); but it is proba- 
ble that, in some cases, this was de- 
layed on account of sickness, or fram 
some other cause ; anil, in the case 
of proselytes, it was not performed 
until adult age. See Acts xvi. 3. 
But Paul says that, in his case, the 
law had been literally complied 
with ; and, consequently, al! the ad- 
vantage which could be derived from 
Buch a compliance, was his. IT Of 
the slock nflsrafU Descended from 
the patriarch Israel, or Jacob; and, 
therefore, able lo trace his genealiwy 
back as iar as any Jew could. He 
was not a proselyte himself from 
among the heatlien, nor were any of 
his ancestors proselytes. He had all 
tiie advantages which could be de- 
rived ftom a regular descent from 
the venerable founders of the Jewish 
nation. He was thus distinguished 
from the Edomites and others who 
practised circumcision ; from the 
Samaritans, who were made up of a 
misture of people; and from many, 
even among the Jews, whose ances- 
tors had been once heathen, and who 
had become proselytes. If Of the 
tribe of Benjamin. Benjamin was 
one of the two tribes which remained 
when the ten tribes revolted under 
Jeroboun, and, with tlie tribe of Jii- 
dah, it ever afterwards maintained 
its allegiance to God. The idea of 
Pan! is, that he was not one of the 
revolted tribes, but that ho had as 
high a claim to the honour of being 
a Jew as any one could boasi- The 
tribe of Benjamin, also, was located 
near the temple, and indeed it has 
been said that the temple was on the 
dividing line between tliat tribe and 
tiie tribe of Jiidah ; and it might 
have been supposed that there was 
some advantage in securing salvation 
from havbg been born and reared 



so near where the holy rites of reli- 
gion were celebrated. If there were 
any such derived ftom the proximity 
of tlie tribe to the temple, he could 
ckim it; for, tlioiigh his birth was 
in another place, yet he was a mem- 
ber of the tribe. IT An Hebrew af 
Ihe Hebrews. Tliis is the Hebrew 
mode of expressing tlie superlative 
degree ; and the idea is, tliat Paul 
enjoyed every advantage which 
could possibly be derived from the 
&ct of being a Hebrew. He had a 
lineal descent from tlie very ances- 
tor of the nation ; he belonged to a 
tribe that was as honourable as any 
other, and that had its location near 
the very centre of religious influence; 
and he was an Hebrew by both his 
parents, with no admixture of Gen^ 
tile blood. On this liict — that no 
one of his ancestors had been a pro- 
selyte, or of Gentile extraction — a 
Jew would pride iiiinself much; and 
Paul says that he was entitled to all 
the advantage which could be do- 
rived from iL IT As touching Ihe 
law, a Pharisee. In my views of the 
law, and in my manner of observing 
it, I was of the straitest sect — a 
Pliarisee. See Notes on Acts xxvi. 5, 
The Pharisees were distinguished 
among the Jewish sects for their 
rigid adherence to the letter of the 
law, and had endeavoured lo guard 
it from the possibility of violation by 
throwing around it a vast body of 
traditions, which they considered to 
be equally binding with tJie written 
law. See Notes on Matt iii. 7. The 
Sadducees were much less strict; 
and Paul here says that whatever 
advantage could be derived from tlie 
most rigid adherence to the letter of 
tlie law, was his. 

6, Concerning zeal, persecuting 
ihf. church. Showing the greatness 
of my zeal for the religion which I 
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6 Concerning zeal, 'persecuting 
the church ; touching the right- 
which is ia the law, 



7 Bui what ihinsrs were gain 
to me, those I counled. loss ' for 



believed to be true, by persecuting 
those whoni I coHsidored to be in 
dangerous error. Zeal wus supposed 
to bi, as it is, an important port of 
religion. See 2 Kings x. 16. Ps. 
liix.9;c!iix. 139. Isa-lix-l". Rom. 
X. 2. Paul says that he liad sbowa 
tlie highest degree of zeal tliat v" ~ 
possilife. He had gone so fer in 
attadiment ftr the relip'ion of 
fiitliers, as to pursue with purposes 
of death those who had departed 
from it, and wlio had embraced a 
diflferent form of belief. If any, 
therefore, could hope ibr salvation 
on Ifie ground of extraordinary 
devotedneas to religion, he said 
tliat lie could, H TVucfting- the 
righleoutneea which is in the law, 
blainelfsii. So &r as the rigliteous- 
nces which can be oMained by obey- 
ing the law ia concerned. It is not 
needful to suppose lier e that he re- 
fers merely lo the ceremonial law ; 
hut the meajiingr is, that he did all 
tliBt could be done to obtain salva- 
tion by the mere observance of law. 
It was supposed by the Jews, and 
especially by the Pharisees, to whicli 
sect he belonged, thai it was posei- 
hle to be saved in that way; and 
Paul says that he had done all that 
was supposed lo be necessary for 
that. We are not to imagine that, 
when he penned this declaration, lie 
meant lo be understood as saying 
that lie had wholly complied with 
the law of God ; but that, before his 
conversion, he supposed that he bad 
done all that was necessary to be 
done hi order to be saved by the ob 
eervance of law. He neglected no 
duty that he understood it to enjoin 
He was not guilty of deliberalelv 
violating it. He led a moral and 
etrictly upright life, and no one ' " ' 



occasion to ' blame' or to accuse him 
as a violator of the law of God. 
There is every reason to believe that 
Paul, before his conversion, was a 
young man of correct dejxirtment, 
of upright life, of entire integrity; 
and lliat lie was free from the in' 
dulgences of vice and passbn, into 
winch young men often fall. In all 
that he eversaysof himself as being 
'tite cliief of sinners,' and as being 
'unwOTthy to be called an apostle, 
he never gives the least intimation 
that his early life was stained by 
vice, or corrupted by licentious pas- 
sions. On the contrary, we are left 
lo the lair pi'esumption Ibat, if any 
man could be saved by his own 
works, he was that man. This fact 
should be allowed to make its proper 
impression on those who arc seeking 
salvation in the same way ; and tliey 
should be willing to inquire whether 
tbey may not be deceived in tlio 
matter, as he was, and whether they 
are not in a-s much real danger in 
depending on their own righteous- 
ness, as was tills most upright and 
zealous young man. 

7. Hut iDlmt things were gain to 
mc. The advantages of birth, of 
evocation, and of external conform- 
ity to the law. ' I thought tlicse to 
be gain — that is, to be of vast advan- 
tage in the matter of salvation. I 
valued myself on Ibese things, and 
suppcced lliat I was rirh in all thai 
pertained to moral character and to 
religion.' Perhaps, also, he refers 
to these things as laying the founda- 
tion ofa liope of future advancement 
m honour and in wealth in thia 
w orld. They commended hrni to the 
rulers of the nation; they opened 
before him a brilliant prospect of dis- 
tinction ; tliey made it certain th^ 
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8 Yea, doubtless, and I c 
all things but loss for ' the e: 
lency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord : for wliom I have 

be could rise to posts of honour and 
of office, and could easily gratify ali 
the aspirings of liis ambition. — 
^Those I coanted loss. ' I now re- 
gard them all as so much loss. They 



Ihem, not as gain or an advantu^c . 
but as an ob^cle to mj salvation.' 
He iiad relied on tlievn. He liod 
been led by these iJiinga to an im- 
proper estimate irf his own charac- 
ter, and he had been tiiua hinitercd 
from embracing the tnie relig-ion. 
He says, iheretore, that he now re- 
nounced ali dependence cm them ; 
that he esteemed them not as contri- 
buting to his solvation, but, bo lor as 
any reliance should be placed on 
theiu, as in tact so much loss. YFiir 
Christ. Gr.,'OnaecountofChrist.' 
That is, so far as Christ and his re- 
ligion were concerned, they were to 
be regarded as worthless. In order 
to obtain salvation by him, it vraa 
necessary to renounce ail depend- 
ence on these things. 

8. Yea, doubtless, and I count all 
tkingsbatloss. Not (Hily those things 
which he had just specified, and 
which he had himself possessed, he 
sajs he would be wiUing to renounce 
in order to obtain an interest in the 
Saviour, hut everv thing which could 
be imagined. Were all the wealth 
and honour which could be cmceived 
of his, he would be willing to re- 
nounce them in order that be might 
obtain the knowledge of the Re- 
deemer. He would be a gainer who 
should sacrifice every thing in order 
to win Christ. Paul had not only 
acted on this principle when he be- 
came a Christian, but had over aftiir- 
wards continued to be ready to give 
up every thing in order that he 



' Eufferecl the loss of all things, 
and do coniit them but dung, that 
I mav win Christ, 



might obtain an interest in the Sa- 
viour. He uses here the same word 
— ^t;/iUw — which he does in the Acts 
of the Apostles, cii. xxvii. 31, when 
speaking of the loss which bad been 
sustainM by loosing from Oete, con- 
trary to his advice, on the vcyago to 
Rome. The idea here seems to be, 
'What I might obtain, or did possess, 
I regard as loss in danparison with 
the knowledge of Christ, even as 
seamen do the goods on which tliey 
set a high value, in comparistxi with 
their lives. Valuable as they may 
be, they are willing to throw them 
all overboard in order to save them- 
selves.' Bvrder, in Bos. Alt. «. neu. 
Morgenland, in lac. ^ For the ex- 
ceUency of the knowledge. A He- 
brew expression to denote excellent 
knnioledge. The idea is, that he 
iieid everything else to bo wortliless 
in comparisrai with that knowledge, 
and he was willing tosacrifice every- 
thing else in order to obtain it On 
the value of this knowledge (rf the 
Saviour, see Notes on E^. iii. 19. 
IT For whom I have suffered the hsf 
of all things. Paul, when he be* 
came a Christian, gave up his briU 
liant prospects in regard to this life, 
and everything uideed on which liis 
heart had been placed. He aban- 
doned tlie hope of honour and dis- 
tinction; he sacrificed every pros- 
pect rf gain or ease ; and he gave 
up his dearest fiiends and separated 
himself from those whom he traiderly 
loved. He might have risen to tlie 
highest posts m honour in his native 
land, and the path which an ambi- 
tious young man desires was iiilly 
open before him. But all this had 
been cheerfully sacrificed in order 
tliat he might obtain an interest in 
the Saviour, and partake of the 
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9 And be found in him, 
having mine own ° righteous) 
which is of the law, hut that which 



is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness ' which ia of God 
by faith : 



blessings of bis religion. He has 
not, indeed, informed us of tlie exact 
ejctcnt of his loss in becoming a 
Cliristlan. It is by no means impro- 
bable tliat he had been excommuni- 
cated bjr the Jews ; and that ho had 
been disowned by his own family. 
IT And do count them but dung. 
Tlie word here used — OKudaJjH — oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. It means, properly, dregs ,- 
refute r what is tjirown away as 
wortliJcss; chatT; ofEJ, or tbe refuse 
of a table or of slaughtered animals, 
and then filth of any kind. No lan- 
guage could express a more deep 



f tbe u 



all tliat cxlernal advantages can con- 
fer in tlio matter of salvation. In 
tlie question of justification before 
God, all reliance on birth, and blood, 
and external morality, and forms of 
religion, and prayers, and alms, is to 
be renoiinccf!, and, in comparison 
witli the merits of tbe great Re- 
deemer, to be esteemed as vile. Such 
were Paul's views, and we may re- 
mark that if this was so m liis case, 
it should be in ours. Such things 
can no more avail for our salvation 
tlmn they could for his. We can no 
more be justified by them than he 
could. Not will tJiey do anytjiing 
more in our case to commend us Ui 
God than they did in his. 

9. And be found in kirn. That 
is, united to him by a living &ith. 
The idea is, that when the investi- 
gations of the great day should take 
place in regard to the ground of sal- 
vation, it might be toond that he 
was united to the Redeemer and de- 
pended solely on his merits for sal- 
vation. Comp. Notes on Jolin vi. 56. 
If Not having mine own rightenus- 
uess. That is, not relying on that for 
salvation. This was now the great 



aim of Paul, that it might be found 
at last that he was not trusting to 
his own merits, but to those of the 
Lord Jesus. If Which is of Ike law. 
See Notes on Rom. X. 3. The 'right- 
eousness which is of the law' is that 
which could be obtained by conform- 
ity to the precepts of the Jewish re- 
Siou, such as Paul had endeavour' 
to obtain before be became a 
Christian. He now saw that no one 
complied perfectly with the holy law 
of God, and that all dependence on 
such a righteousness was vain. All 
men by nature seek salvation by the 
law. They set up some standard 
which they mean to comply wiUi, 
and expect to be saved by confi»Tnity 
to that. With some it is the law of 
honour, with others the laws of ho- 
nesty, with others the Uw of kind- 
ness and courtesy, and with othen 
(lie law of God. If they comply 
with tlie rc<)uirements of these taws, 
they suppose that they will be safe^ 
and it is only the grace of God show- 
ing them how defective their slan- 
drml is, or how far they come from 
complying with its demands, that 



bring them from this dan- 
gerous dependence. Paul in early 
life depended on his compliance with 



the laws of God as he understood 
(hem, and supposed that he was safe. 
When he was brought to realize hia 
true condition, he saw how &r short 
he had come ofwhat the law of God 
reijuired, and that all dependence 
on his own works was vain. ^ But 
that v?kich is thrmigh the faith of 
Christ That iustifioation which is 
obtained by believing on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. See Notes on Rom. i. 
17; iii. 34; iv.5. If Righteousnena 
tokich is of God hy faith. Which 
proceeds from God, or of which ha 
is the great source and fountain. 
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10 That I may know him, and 



the power of his 



I, and 



This may include the folbwing 
things. (1.) God is the author of 
pardon — and this is a part of the 
righteousness which the man who is 
justified has. (3.) God purposes to 
treat the justified sinner as if he 
had not einned — and thus his right- 
lessisofGod. (3.) God is the 
:e of all the grace that will be 






iparted to the soul, making it really 

)ly. In this wMf, all the rigl * 

which the Christittn has 



God." The idea of Paul is, thai he 



HI that it 



3 far n 






obtained from God than by 
That obtained from God was periisct, 
aad glorious, and sufficient; that 
which he had attempted to work out 
was defective, impure, and wholly 
insufficient to save the soul. It is 
fer more honourable to be saved by 
God than to save ourselves; it is 
more glorious to depend on him 
than to depend on anything tliat we 

10. That I may know him. That 
I may be fully acquainted with his 
nature, his character, his work, and 
with the salvation which he has 
wrought out. It is one of tlio high- 
est obiecta of desire in the mind of 
the Cnristian to know Christ See 
Notes on Eph. iii. 19. ^ And the 
power of his rf turrmion. That is, 
that I may understand and experi- 
ence the proper influence which the 
6ct of hia resurrection should have 
on the mind. That influence would 
be felt in imparting the hope of im- 
mortality; in sustaining the soul in 
the prospect of death, by the expects 
alion of being raised from the grave 
in like manner; and in raising the 
mind above the world. Rom. vi. II. 
There is no one truth that will have 
greater power over us, when proper- 
ly believed, than the truth tliat Christ 
has risen from the dead. His resur- 
rection confirms the truth of the 



christian religion (Notes, 1 Cor. xv.) ; 
makes it certain that there is a tu- 
ture state, and that the dead will 
also rise; dispels the darkness that 
was around the grave, and shows us 
tjiat our great interests are in the 
future world. The fact that Christ 
has risen from the dead, when fully 
believed, will proiluce a sure hope 
tliat we also shall be raised, and will 
animate us to bear trials for his sake, 
with tlie assurance that we shall be 
raised up as he was. One of the 
things which a Christian ought most 
earnestly to desire is, to feel the 
power of this truth on his soul — that 
his great Redeemer has burst the 
bands of death; lias brought life 
and immortality to light, and has 
given us tjie pledge that our bodies 
shail rise. What trials may we not 

to be dreaded in death, if this is sol 
What glories rise to the view when 
we think of the resurrection ! And 
what trifles are all the things which 
men seek here, when compared with 
the glory that shall be ours when we 
shall be raised from the dead '. ^And 
Ike fHlowship nf his sitfferings. 
That I may participate in the same 
kind of sufferings that he endured ; 
that is, that I may in all things he 
identified with him. Paul wished to 
be just like his Saviour. He felt 
that it was an honour to live as he 
did; to evince the spirit that he did, 
and to suffer in the same manner. 
All that Christ did and suffered was 
glorbus in his view, and he wished 
in all things to resemble him. He 
did not desire merely to share his 
honours and triumphs in heaven, 
but, regardino; Jiis whole work as 
glorious, he wished to be wholly con- 
formed to that, and, as fiir as possi- 
ble, to be just like Christ. Many 
are willing to reign with Christ, but 
they would not bo willing to suffer 
with him ; many would be willing to 
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wear a crown of glory like him, but 
notthecrownof tfiMDs; manywouid 
be willing to put on the robes o£ 
splendour which will be worn in 
heaven, tut not the scarlet ridie of 
contempt and mockery. They would 
desire to share llie glories and tri- 
umg^s of redemption, but not its po- 
lerty, conicmpt, and persecution. 
This was not the feeling of Paul. 
He wished in a]i thin^ to be just 
like Christ, and hence he counted it 
an honour to be permitted to suiter 
as he did. So Peter says, " Rejoice, 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ's suffermgB." I Pet. iv. 13. 
So Paul says (CSi. i. 24) that he re- 
joiced in his suderings in behalf of 
his brethren, and desired "to fill up 
that which was behind, of the afBic- 
tione of Christ," or that in which he 
had hitherto c(Hne short of the afflic' 
ttons which Christ endured. The 
idea is, that it is an honour to sufier 
as Christ suffered ; and that the true 
Christian will esteem it a privilege 
(0 be made just like Mm, not only m 
gWry, but m trial. To do this, is 
one evidence of piety j and we may 
ask ourselves, therefore, whether 
these are the feelings of our hearts. 
Are we seeking merely the honours 
of heaven, or should we esleem it a 
privilege to be reproached and re- 
viled as Christ was — to have our 
names cast out as his was — to be 
made the object of sport and derision 
as he was — and to be held up to the 
contempt of a world as he wasi If 
60, it is an evidence that we love 
him ; if not so, and we arc merely 
seeking the ktowd of glory, we 
should doubt whether we have ever 
known anythingof the nature of true 
religion. T Being made conforma- 
ble to his dfalk. In all things, being 
just like Christ — to live as he dii 
and to die as he did. There can be 
no doubt that Paul means to eay dial 



he esteemed it so desirable to be just 
like, Christ, that he would regard it 
as an honour to die in the same man- 
ner. He would rejoice to go with 
him to the cross, and to pass through 
the circnmstances of scorn and pain 
which attended such a death. Yet 
how few there are who would be 
willing to die as Clu'iet died, and 
how little would the mass of men re- 

Krd it as a privilege and honour ! 
jeed, it requires an elevated state 
of pious feeling to be able to soy that 
it would be regarded as a privilege 
and honour to die like Christ; to 
have such a sense of the loveliness 
of his cliaracter in all things, and 
such ardent attachment to him, as to 
rejoice in the opportunity of dying 
as he did ! When we think of dy- 
ing, we wish to have our departure 
mude as comforUble as possible. 
We would have our sun gu down 
without a cloud. We would wish 
to lie on a bed of down ; we would 
liavo our head sustained by the kind 
" of a friend, and nf' '" " ■" " 



dying 

agonies. And, if such is the will of 
bod, it is not improper to desire that 
our end may be peacefiii and happy; 
but we should also feel, if God should 
order it otherwise, that it would be 
an honour, in t)ie cause of the Re- 
deemer, to die amidst reproaches — 
to be led to the slake, as the martyrs 
have been — or to die, as our Master 
did, on a cross. They who are most 
like him in the scenes of humiliation 
here, will be most like him in the 
realms of glory. 

11. If by any means. Implying, 
that he meant to make use of the 
most strenuous exertions to obtain 
the object. % I might attain unto. 
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11 If by any means I mishl " 
attain unto the resurrection of the 



I aiay come to, or may secure this 
object. TT "^Ae resurreclion of the 
dead. Paul beheved tliat all the 
dead would be raised (Acts xxiv. 15; 
xxvi. 6—8); and in this respect he 



all manbiTid. But the phrase, 'the 
resurrection of the dead,' alao might 
be used, in a. more hmitcd sense, to 
denote tiie resurrection of the right- 
eous as a most desirable object ; and 
this might be secured by effort. It 
was this which Paul sought — this for 
which he strove — this that was so 
bright an object in his eye tJiat it 
was to be secured at any sacrifice. 
To rise with the saints; to enter 
with them into the blessedness of the 
heavenly inheritance, was an object 
that the apostle thought was worth 
every eflbrt which could be made. 
The doctrine of the resurrection was, 
in his view, that whichdistinguished 
the true religion, and which made it 
of euch inestimable value (Acts xxvi. 
6,7; xxiii. 6. 1 Cor. xv,); and he 
sought to participate in the full ho- 
nour and glory of such a resurrec- 

12. Not as ihnugh I had already 
attained. This verse and the two 
following are full of allusions to the 
Grecian races, and it will illustrate 
the whole passage to insert a cut re- 
presenting a Grecian Ibot-race. We 
shall thus have tlie image before us 
ily the apostle had in his 
e penned the passage. 
(See opposite • page.) " The word 
Tenderaf ' attained' signifies, to have 
arrived at the goal and won tlio 
prize, but without havingas yet re- 
ceived it." Pict. Bib. The mean- 
ing here is, I do not pretend to iiave 
attained to what 1 wii^ or hope to 



12 Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already per- 
fect : ' but I follow after, if that I 



be. lie had indeed been converted ; 
he had been raised up from tlie decth 
of sin ; he liad been imbued with 
spiritual life and peace ; but there 



There was to be a kind of rt 
tiou which he iiad not arrived at. It 
is possible that Paul here may have 
had his eye on an error which pre- 
vailed to some extent in the early 
church, that 'the resurrection was 
already past' (2 Tim. ii. 18), by 
which the &ith of some had been 
perverted. How fiir this error had 
spread, or on what it was founded, is 



V known; but i 






■fy in the churches. Paul 
says, tiowever, that he entertained 
such opinion. He looked forwunl 
a resurrection which had not yet 
occurred. He anticipated it as a 
glorious event yet to come, and lie 
purposed to secure it by every effort 
which he could make. % Either 
were already perfed. This is a dis- 
tinct assertion of tJio apostle Paul 
tliat he did not regard himself as a 
jjcrtect nmn. He iiad not reached 
that slate where he was ftoo from 
sin. It is not indeed a declaration 
that no one was perfect, or that no 
one could be in tiiis life; but it is a 
declaration that ho did not regard 
himsolf as having attained to iL 
Yet who can urge better claims to 
having attained perfection than Paul 
could have done 1 \Vho has sur- 
passed him in love, and zeal, and 
self-denial, and true devotedness to 
the service of the Redeemer J Who 
has more elevated views of God, and 
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may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 



piety which surpasses that of the 
apostle Paul; and he who lays claim 
to a degree of holiness wliich even 
Paul did not pretend to, gives little 
evidence that he has any true know- 
ledge of himself or has ever been 
imtaied with the true humility which 
the gospel produces. It should be 
observed, however, that many critics, 
as Bloomtield, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, 
Robinson (^Lex.'), Clarke, the editor 
of the Pictorial Bible, and others, 
suppose IJie word here used — ti 



— not to refer to 


moral or christian 


perfection, but to 




the games that 


tvere celebrated in 


Greoce,and torn 


oan that he had not 



completed his course and arrived at 
the goal, so as to receive the prize. 
According to this, tlie sense would 
be, that he had not yet received the 
crown which he aspn^d after as Uie 
resiUt of his efibrts in this life. It 
is of importance to understand pre- 
cisely what he meant by the decla- 
ration here ; and, in order to this, it 
Lt the meaning 
e in the New 
Testament. The word properly 
means, to complfle, to maAe perfext, 
so as to be full, or so that nothing 
shall be wanting-. In the New Tes- 
tament it is used in the following 
places, and is translated in the M- 
lowing manner : It is rendered /iii- 
JilUd in Luke ii. 2a John lix, 28; 
perfect, and perfected, in Lube liij. 
S3. John xvii. 2a 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
PhiL ill. 12. Heb. iL 10; v. 9; vii. 
19; ix. 9; x.l. 14; xL 40; xiL 28. 
James ii. 33. 1 John ii. 5; iv. 12. 
IT, 18: fnisk, B,nd firtished, John v, 
36. Acts xs. 24: oaA consecrated, 
Heb. vii. 28. In one case (Acts xx. 
24), it is applied to a race or cotirse. 
that is run — ' That I might finish my 
-" e with joy;' hut this is the only 






= be- 



fore us. The proper sense of the 



word is that of bringing to an end, 
or rendering complete, so that no- 
thing sliall be wanting. The idea 
of Paul evidently is, tliat he-had not 
yet attained that which would be the 
cmnpleiion of his hopes. There was 
something which he was striving 
after, which he had not obtained, and 
which was needful to render him 
perfect, or complete. He lacked 
now what he hoped yet to attain to ; 
and that wliicli he lacked way refer 
to all those things which were want- 
ing in his cliaracter and condition 
then, which he expected to secure in 
the resurrection. What he would 
then obtain, would be — perfect free- 
dom from sin, deliverance from trials 
temptations, victory over the 
grave, and the possession of immor- 
tal lite. As those things were need- 
order to the completion of his 
happiness, we may suppose that he 
referred to them now, when he saya 
that he was not yet ' perfect' This 
word, therefore, while it will em- 
brace an allusion to moral character, 
need not be understood of that only, 
but may include all those things 
which were necessary to be observed 
to his complete felicity. 
Though there may be, therefore, un 
allusion in the passage to the Gre- 
fbot-races (comp. the cut above,) 
yet still it would teach that he did 
not regard himself as in any sense 
perfect. In all respects, there were 
things wanting to render his charac- 
ter and condition complete, or what 
he desired they might ultimately be. 

mi._ _j jg true of all Christiana 

3 are imperfect in our mo- 
ral and religions character, in our 
joys, in our condition. Our state 
here is far different from that which 
will exist in heaven ; and no Chris- 
tian can say, any more than Paul 
could, that he has ob(a.ined that 
which is requisite to the completion 
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13 Brethren, I count r 



brighter and purer in tlie world be- 
yond tlie grave. Thougli, tlierefore, 
there miy be — as I think Uie con- 
nection and pdraseology seem to de- 
mand — a reference to the Grecian 
games, yet tlie eenae of the pas- 
sage is not materially varied. It 
was still a struggle for the crown of 
perfection — a crown which the apos- 
tle says he had not yet obtained, 
IT But I fiillnw after. I pirsue the 
object, striving to obtain it. The 

Erize was seen in the distance, and 
e dili^utly sought 1o obtain it. 
There la a reference here t* the 
Grecian races, anil the meaning is, 
'I steadily pursue my course,' Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 24 IT J/ iAa( / 
may apprehend. If I may obla.in, 
reach, the lieavenly prize. The 
was a glorious object ill view, and he 
made most strenuous exertions to ob- 
tain it The idea in the word 'ap- 
prehend' is that of taking hold of, or 
of seizing suddenly and with eager^- 
ness ; atM, since there is no doubt of 
its beings used in an allusion \a the 
Grecian tboUracee, it is not improba- 
ble that there is a reference to the 
laying hold of the pole or post which 
marked the goal, by the racer who 
had outstripued the other competi- 
tors, and who, by that act, might 
claim the victory and the reward. 
See the cut above. H That for which 
eUo I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesua. By Christ Jesus. The idea 
is, that he iiad been called into the 
service of Ihe Lord Jesus, toilh a 
view to the obtaining of an important 
object. He recognised (1,) the fact 
that the Lord Jesus had, as it were, 
laid hnld on liim, or seized him with 
eagerness or suddenness, tor so the 
word used here— lowt?^?^! — means 
(corap. Mark ix. 18. John viii. 3, 4 ; 
xii. 35. 1 The^ v. 4) ; and (2.) the 
&ct that the Lmd Jesus had laid 



self to have apprehended : but 

hold on him, with a view (<i his ob- 
taining the prize. He had done it 
in order that he might obtain the 
crown of life, that he might serve 
him faitlifuUy hera, and then be re- 
warded in heaven. We may learn, 
from this, (I.) That Christians are 
seized, or laid hold on, when they 
are converted, by the power of Christ, 
to be employed in his service. (2.) 
That there is an object or purpose 
which he has in view. He designs 
that they shall obtain a glorious prize, 
and he ' apprehends' them with re- 
ference to its attainment. (D.) That 
the ^t that Christ has called us into 
his service witli reference to such an 
object, and designs \t> bestow the 
crown upon us, need not and sliould 
not dampen our exertions, or dimi- 
nish onr zeal. It should ratlier, as 
in tlie case of Paul, excite our ar- 
dour, and urge us fcrward. We 
should seek diligently to min that, 
tor tlie securingof which, Christ has 
called us into his service. The bet 
that he has thus arrested us in our 
mad career of sin; that be has by 
his grace constrained us to enter into 
his service, and that he contemplates 
tlie bestowment upon us of the im- 
mortal crown, should be the highest 
motive for effiirL The true Chris- 
tian, then, who feels that heaven is 
to bo his home, and who believes tJiat 
Christ means to bestow it upon him, 
will make the most strenuous efforts 



glorious, ti 
every power of body and soul that it 
may be his. The belief, therefore. 



It God m 



SfOS! 



eof 



the highest incentives toeHbrtin the 
use of religion. 

l;j. Brethren, I count not myself 
have apprekenJed. That is, to 
have obtained that for which I have 
been called into the service of the 
Redeemer. There is something 
which 1 strive ailer wliich I have not 
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this one thing I do, forgetting ° and reaching forth unto those 
those things which are behind, things which are before, 



yet gained, Thi 
lirmation of the opinion tbat in the 
previous verse, where he says that 
he was not 'already perfect,' he in- 
chides B moral perfection, and not 
merely the oblainment of the prize 
or rev^ard ; for no one could sup- 
pose that he meant to be under- 
stood as saying that he had obtained 
the crown of glory. TT This one 
thing I do. Paul had one great aira 
end purpose of life. He did not at- 
tempt to mingle the world and reli- 
gion, and to gain both. He did not 
eeek to obtain wealth and salvation 
too; or honour here and the crown 
of glory hereafter, but he liad one 
object, one aim, one great purpose 
of soul. To this singlencsB of pur- 
pose he owed his extraordinary at- 
tainments in piety, and hie uncom- 
mon success as a minister. A man 
will accomplish little who allows his 
niind lo be distracted by a multipli- 
city of objects. A Christian will 
accomplish notliing who has not a 
single great aim and purpose of soul. 
That purpose should be to secure the 
prize, and to renounce everytliing 
that would be in tlie way lo its at- 
tainment. Let us then so live that 
we may be able to say, that there is 
one great object which we always 
have in view, and that we mean to 
avoid everything which would inter- 
fere with that. If Fargtltinff those 
Ikines lohich are behind. There ia 
an allusion here undoubtedly to the 
Grecian races. One running to se- 
cure the prize would not stop to look 
behind him to see how much ground 
he had run over, or who of his com- 
petitors had fiilien or lingered in tlie 
way. He would beep his eye stead- 
ily on the prize, and strain every 
nerve that he might obtain it. If 
his attention was diverted fiir a mo- 
ment from that, it would hinder his 



Hight, and might be the means of 
hie losing the crown. Sec cut on 
page S29. So the apostle says it 
was with him. He looked onward 
to the prize. He fixed the eye in- 
tently on that It was the single 
object in his view, and he did not 
allow his mind to be diverted from 
that by anything — not even by the 
contemplation of the past He did 
not stop to think of the difficulties 
which he had overcome, or the trou- 
bles which he had met, but he 
tliought of what was yet to be ac- 
complished. This does not mean 
that he would not have regarded a 
proper contemplation of tiie past life 
as useful and profitable for a Chris- 
tian (comp. Notes on Bph. ii. II), 
but tliat lie would not allow any re- 
ference to tlie past to interfere with 
the one great effort to win the prize. 
It may he, and is, profitable for a 
Christinn to look over the past mer- 
cies of God to his soul, in order to 
awaken emotions of gratitude in the 
heart, and to think of his shortcom- 
ings and errors, to produce penitence 
and humility. But none of these 
things should be allowed for one mo- 
ment to divert the mind from the 
purpose to win the incorruptible 
crown. And it may be remarked in 
general, that a Christian will make 
more rapid advances in piety by 
looking Jorteard than by looking 
hackward. Forward we see every- 
thing to cheer and animate us — ^e 
crown of victory, the joys of hea- 
ven, the society of the blessed — the 
Saviour beckoning to us and encour- 
aging us. Backward, we see every- 
thing to dishearten and to humble. 
Our own unfaithfulness; our cold- 
ness, deadness, and dulness; the lit- 
tle zeal and ardour which we have, 
all are fitted to humble and discour- 
age. He is the most cheerfiil Chria. 
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14 I press " toward ihc mark 15 Let us therefore, as many 
for the prize of the high ' calhng as be perfect, ' be thus * minded ; 
of God in Christ Jesus. and if in any thing ye be other- 

c 1 Co. 2. 6. d Ga. 5. 10. 



tian who looks onward, and who 
keeps heaven always in view; lie 
who is accustomed much to dwell 
on the past, tliough he may be a triie 
Christian, will be likely to be melan- 
choly and dispirited, to be a recluse 
rather than a warra-lieirted and ac- 
tive friend of the Savieur. Or if 
he looks backward to contemplate 
what he lias done — the spuic tliat 
he has run over — the difficulties 
which he has surmounted — and his 
own rapidity in the race, he mill be 
likely to become self-complacent and 
self-satisfied. Ho will trust in his 
past endeavours, and feel tliat tlie 

Srizo is now secure, and will relax 
is fiiturc elforls. Let us tlien look 
onward. Let us not spend our time 
either in pondering^ the gloomy past, 
and our own uii&itlifulnese, or in 
thinking of what we have done, and 
thus becoming putfed up witli self- 
complacency; but lot us keep the 
eye Readily rai the prize, and run 
the race as though we had just com- 
menced it. IT And reaching forth. 
As one does in a race. IT Vitlo those 
things which are before. Be&re 
the racer tliere was a crown or gar- 
land to be bestowed by the judges 
of the games. Be&re the Christian 
there is the croivn of glory, the eter- 
nal reward of heaven. There is the 
fevour of God, victory over sin and 
death, the society ot"^ the redeemed 
and of angelic beings, and the assur- 
ance of perfect and eternal freedom 
from ail evil. These are enough to 
animate the soul, and to urge it on 
with ever-increasing vigour m the 
christian race. 

14. / press (award the mark. As 
he who was running a race did. 
The ' mark' means properly the ob- 
ject set up at a distance at which 
20* 



looks or aims, and hence the 
goal, or post which was set up at 
the end of a race-course, and which 
was to be reached in order that the 
prize might be won. Here it means 
that which is at tlje end of the Chris- 
tian race — in heaven. If For the 
The prize of the racer was 
garland of olive, laurel. 






pme, r 

IX. 24. The prize of the Christian 
is the crown that is incorruptible in 
heaven. If Of the high calling of 
Bod. Which is the end or result 
of tJiat calling. God has called us 
to great and noble efforts ; to a ca- 
reer of tnie honour and glory ; to 
tlie obtainment of a bright and im- 
perishable crown. It IS a calling 
which is ' Aig-fi,' or upward — {inS) — 
that is, which tends to the skieS: 
The calling of the Christian is from 
heaven, and to heaven. Comp. Prov, 
XV. 34. He has been summoned by 
God through the gospel of the Lord 



i to s 



; the c 



It i 



placed before and above him in hea- 
ven. It may be his, if he will not 
faint or tire or look backward. It 
demands his highest efforts, and it 
is worth all the exertions which a 
mortal can make even in the longest 
lilb. 

15. IiSl us, therefore, as many v3 
be perfect. See Notes on ver. 12. 
Or, rather, those who would be per- 
fect ; or who are aiming at perifec- 
tion. It can hardly be supposed that 
the apostle would address them as 
already perfect, when he bad just 
said of himself that he had not at- 
tained to that state. But those 
whom he addressed might be sup- 
posed to he aiming at perfection, and 
lie exhorts them, therefore, to have 
the same spirit that he himself had, 
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mded, God shall i 



and to make tiie same efforts which 
he himself put forth. Tf Be thus 
minded. That is, be united in the 
effort to obtain the prize, and to be- 
come enlirely perfect. 'Let them 
put Iblth the same el&rt which I do. 
forgetting what is behind, and press- 
ing forward to the mark.' if .And 
if in ant/thiitfr ye be otherwise mind- 
ed. That is, if tliere were any 
among thera who had not tliese ele- 
vated views and aims, and who had 
not been bronght to see the uecea- 
eity of such effiiits, or who had not 
learned that such high attainments 
were possible. There might be those 
among Ihem who had been very ' 
perfectly instructed in the naturi 
religion; those who entertained 
views which impeded their progress, 
and prevented tlie simple and earn- 
est striving for salvation which Paul 
was enabled to put forth. He had 
laid aside every obstacle ; renounced 
all the Jewish opinions which had 
impeded hie salvation, and jlitd now 
one single aim — that of securing the 
prize. But there might be those 
who had not attained to these views, 
and who were still impeded and em- 
barrassed by erroneous opinions. 
H God skatt reveal even this unto 
ynu. He will correct your errone- 
ous opinions, and disclose to you the 
importance of making this eiibrt for 
the prize. This is the expression 
of an opinion, that Co those who 






! Christ 



, God 



would yet make a full revelation of 
the nature of religion, or would lead 
them on so that they would fully un- 
derstand it. They who are acquaint- 
ed with religion at all, or who have 
been truly converted, God will teach 
and guide until they shall have a full 
t'liderstauding of divine lliinge. 



have already attained, 1 
by the same rule, ° le 
the same thing. 



16. Nevertheless, whereto we have 
already attained, let us toalk by the 
same rule. Tliia is a most wise and 
valuable rule, and a rule that would 
save much difficulty and contention 
in (lie church, if it were honestly 
applied. The meaning is this, tliat 
though there might be different de- 
grees of attainment among Chris- 
tians, and different views on many 
subjects, yet there were points in 
"which ail could agree; there were 
attainments which tlieyall liadmade, 
and in reference to them they should 
walk in harmony and love. It might 
be that some had made much greater 
advances than others. They iiad 
more elevated views of refigion; 
they had higher knowledge; they 
were nearer perfection. Others had 
had less advantages of education and 
instruction, had had fewer opportu- 
nities of making progress in the di- 
vine life, and would less understand 
the higher mysteries of tlie christian 
life. They m»ht not see the truth 
or propriety of many things which 
those in advance of them would see 
clearly. But it was not worth while 
to quarrel about these things. There 
should be no angry feeling, and no 
fault-finding on either side. There 
were many things in which they 
could see alike, and where tliere 
were no jarring sentiments. In 
those things they could walk harmo- 
niously; and they who were in ad- 
vance of others should not complain 
of their kss informed brethren aa 



advances complain of those before 
theni OS fanatical, or as disposed to 
push things to extremes. They 
who had the higher views should, as 
Paul did, believe that God will yet 
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17 Brethren, be folloivers " to- which walk so, as ye have u 
getlier of me, and mark them an ensample. 



communicate them to the churcli at 
Urge, and in the mean time sliould 
not denounce otiiera ; and those wlio 
had less elevated attainments should 
not censure their brethren as wild 
and visionary. There were common 
gToands on which they miglit unite, 
and thus the liarmony of the church 
would be secured. No better rule 
than this could be applied to tbe sub- 
jects of inquiry which spring up 
among Christians respecting tempe- 
rance, slacery, moral reform, and the 
various doctrines of religion; and, if 
this rule had been always observed, 
the church would have been always 
saved from harsh contention 
from schism. If a man does no 
things just as I do, let me try with 
mildness to'teach' him, and let 
believe that, if he is a Christian.t 
will make this known to him yet; 
but let me not quarrel with him, for 
neither of us would be benefited by 
that, nor would the object be likely 
to be attained. In the mean tir" " 
there are many things in which 
can agree. In them let us work to- 
gether, and strive, as far as we 
topromote the common object. Thus 
we shall save our temper, give 
occasion to the world to reproach 
and be muck more likely to cnme 
gelher in all our views. Tlie best 
way Co make true Christians harmo- 
nious is, to labour together ir 
common cause of saving souls. As 
far as we con agree, let us go and 
labour together; and where we can- 
not yel, let us ' a^ree lo difter.' Wo 
shall all think alike by-and-by. 

17. Bretkrei, be jMiiafTS toge- 
ther nf we. That is, live as I do. 
A minister of the gospel, a parent, 
or a Christian of any age or condi- 
tion, (lusAr so to live that lie can re- 
fer to his own example, and exhort 
Others to imitate the course of life 



which he had led. Paul could do 
this without ostentation or impropri- 
ety. They knew that he lived so 
as to he a proper example for others ; 
and he knew that they would feel 
that his life had been such that there 
would be no iinpropriety in his refer- 
ring to it in this manner. But, alas ! 
Iiow few are there who can safely 
imitate Paul in this'. \ AnA morft 
them which lealk so, as ye have us for 
an ensample. There were those in 
the cimrcn who endeavoured to live 
as he had done, renouncing all con- 
fidence in the fle^li, and aiming to 
win the prize. There were others, 
it would seem, who were actuated 
by different views. See ver. IS. 
There are usttally two kinds of pro- 
fessing Christians in every church — ■ 
tiiose who imitate the Saviour, and 
those who are worldly and vain. 
The exhortation here is, to 'mark' 
— tint is, lo observe witli a view to 
imitate— those who lived as the 
apostles did. We should set before 
our minds the best examples, and 
endeavour Co imitate the most holy 
men. A worldly and fashionable 
professor of religion is a very bad 
example lo follow; and, especially, 
young Christians should set before 
their minds for imitation, and asso- 
ciate with, the purest and most spi- 
ritual members of the church. Our 
religion tahes its form and complex- 
ion much from those with whom we 
associate ; and he will usually be the 
most holy man who associates with 
the most holy companions. 

IS. Fifr many lealk. Many live, 
the christian lite being often in the 
Scriptures compared with a journey. 
In order to induce them to imitate 
those who were tiie most holy, the 
apostle says that there were many, 
even in the church, whom it would 
not be safe for them to imitate. Ho 
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18 (For many walk, of whom 
I have told you often, and now 
tel! you even weeping, that they 



evidently here refers mainly to tlie 
chorcli at Philippi, though it may be 
that he meant to make the declara- 
tion general, and to Gay that the 
same thing existed in oilier churches. 
There has not probably been any 
time yet in the christian church 
when the same thing might not be 
said. % Of whom I have told you 
often. When he preached In '^' ' 
lippi. Paul was not afraid to s. 
of church-members when they did 
wrong, and to warn others no 
imitate their example. He did 
attempt to cover up or excuse guilt 
because it was in the churcli, or to 
apologize for the defects and errors 
of those who professed to be Chris- 
tians. The true way is, to admit 
that there ore those in the church 
who do not honour their religion, and 
to warn others against following 
their example. But this feet does 
not malte religitm any the less true 
or valuable, any more than the feet 
that there is coimterfeit money 
makes all money bad, or makes ge- 
nuine coin of no value. J And Ttow 
tell you even vieeping. This is tlie 
true spirit with which to speak of 
the errors and ikults of Christians. 



n the feet Uiat they ore 
. It is not to reproach 
ligion on Uiat account, and to 
tliat all religion is felsc and hollow, 
and that all professors arc hypocrites. 
VVe should ratlier speak of the feet 
with tears; for, if there is anything 
diat should make us weep, it is, tliat 
there are those in the church who 
are hypocrites, or who dishonour 
their profession. We should weep, 
(I.) because they are in danger of 
destroying their own souls; (2.) be- 
cause they are destined to certain 
disappointment when they come to 



appear before God; and (3.) because 
fhey injure the cause of religion, and 

K' e occasion to the ' enemies of the 
rd to speak reproachfully.' He 
who loves religion, will tceep over 
tlie inconsistencies of its friends ; he 
who does not, will esult and triumph. 
% Tliat they are the enemies of the 
cross of Christ. The ' cross was 
the instrument of death on which 
tlic Redeemer diei) lo make atone* 
ment for sin. As the atonement 
made by Christ for sin is that whtcjt 
peculiarly distmguishes liis religion 
from all others, flie 'cross' comes to 
be used to denote his religion; and 
the phrase here means, that they 
were the enemies of his religion, or 
were strangers to tlie gospel. It is 
not to be supposed that they were 
open and avowed enemies of the 
CTo^, or that they denied that tlie 
Lord Jesus died on tlie cross to make 
an atonement- The characteristic 
of tliose persons mentioned in tlio 
following verse ia, rather, tliat they 
were living in a manner which 
showed (liat tliey were strangers to 
his pure gospel. An immorullife is 
enmity to tlie cross of Christ; for he 
died to make us holy. A life where 
there is no evidence that the heart 
ia renewed, is enmity to tlie cross ; 
for he died that we might be renew- 
ed. They are the enemies of the 
cross, in the church, (1.) who have 
never been born again; (2.) who are 
living in the indulgence of known 
ain; (3.;> who manifest none of the 
peculiarities of those who truly love 
him; (4.) who have a deeper interest 
in worldly a^irs than they have in 
the cause of the Redeemer; (5.) 
whom nothing can induce to give up 
their worldly concerns when God 
demands it ; (6.) who are opposed to 
all the peculiar doctrines of Christ 
tiaiiity; aud (7.) who are opposed 
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19 Whose end • is destruction, 
whose God ' is their belly, and 
whose glory ' ts in their shame, 
who mind earthly things.) 



to all the peculiar duties of religion, 
or wiio live in tlie habitual neglect 
of them. It is to be feared tliat at 
all times there are such enemies of 
the cross in the church, and the Ian- 
guag/3 of the apostle implies that it 
is a proper subject of grief and tears. 
He wept over it, and so should wo. 
It is from this cause that so much 
injury is done to the true rolig'ioii in 
the world. One secret enoniy in a 
cauip may do more liarin than fifty 
men who are open foes ; and a sing'le 
unholy or inconstant member in a 
church may do much more injury 
than many men who are avowedly 
opposed to rel^ion. It is not by in- 
fidels, and Ecoffers, and blasphemers, 
80 much, tlint injury is done to tlio 
cause of religion; it is by the unlioly 
lives of its professed friends — the 
worldlincss, inconsistency, and want 
of the proper spirit of religion, among 
tiiose who are in the church. Nearly 
all the objections that are made to 
religion are (torn tliis quarter; and, 
if this objection were taben away, 
the religion of Christ would soon 
spread its triumphs around the globe. 
19. Whme end is destruction. 
That is, as they have no true reli- 
gion, they must perish in tl»e same 
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fession wi]l not save tliem. Uulc__ 
they are converted, and become tlie 
true friends of the cross, they cannot 
enter heaven. If Whose God is their 
belly. Wjio worsliip their own ap- 
petites ; or who live not to adore and 
honour God, but ibr self-indulgence 
and sensual graliti cations. SeeRom. 
xvi. 18. IT J^"!^ whose ffhrii is in 
their shame. That js, they glory in 
things of which they ought to be 
ashamed. They indulge in modes 



20 For our C' 
heaven ; from whence also we 
look ' for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; 



with confusion. Tf Who mind earth- 
ly things. Thai is, whose hearts 
are set on eartlily things, or who live 
to obtain them. Their attention ia 
directed to honour, gain, or pleasure, 
and their chief anxiety is that they 
may secure these objects. This is 
mentioned as one of the character- 
istics of enmity to the cross of Christ; 
and if this be so, how many are tliere 
in the church now who are the real 
enemies of the cross! How many 
profitssing Christians are there who 
regard little else than worldly things ! 
How many who live only to acquire 
wealth, to gain honour, or to enjoy 
tlie pleasures of the world ! How 
many are there who have no interest 
in a prayer-meeting, in a Sabbath- 
school, in religious conversation, and 
in the advancement of true religion 
on the earth 1 These are tlie real 
enemies of the cross. It is not so 
much those who deny tlie doctrines 
of the cross, as it is those who oppose 
its influence on their hearts; not so 
much tJioEC who live to scoff and de< 
ride religion, as it is those who ' mind 
earthly things,' that injure this holy 
cause in the world. 

20. For our conversalitin is in 
heaven. That is, this is true of all 
wlio are sincere Christians. It is a 
characteristic of Christians, in con- 
firm those who s 



of the cross,' that their 
sin heaven. The word 
conversation' we now apply almost 
tntirely to oral discourse. It for- 
nerly, however, meant condui^t in 
general, and it is usually employed 

Notes on ch, i. 27, where the verb 
occurs, from which Che noun here ia 
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derived. The word here used — 
ro*i't(iifia — is found nowhere else in 
the New Testament. It properly 
meens, any public measure, admin- 
iitTaliim of Ike slatf., the manner in 
which the afikirs of a state are ad- 
ministered ; and then the stale itself, 
the communtf v> commonitteallh, those 
who are bound under the same laws, 
and associated in the same society. 
Here it cannot meon that their ' con- 
versation,' in the sense of diseourse 
or talking, was in lieaven ; nor that 
their ' conduct' was in heaven — for 
this would convey no idea, and the 
original word does not demand it; 
but the idea is, that they were hta- 
venly citizens, or citizens of the kea- 
venly world, in contradistinction 
from a worldly community. They 
were governed by the law's of hea- 
ven ; they were a community asso- 
ciated as citizens of that world, and 
expecliuff there tfl dwell. The idea 
is, that there are two great commu- 
nities in the universe— that of the 
world, and that of heaven; tJiatgijv- 
emed by worldly laws and institu- 
tions, and that by the laws of hea- 
ven; that associated lor worldly 
purposes, and that associated tor hea- 
venly or religious purposes; and that 
the Chrisliau belcmged to the latter, 
— the enemy of the cross, though in 
the church, belonged to the former. 
Between true Christians, therefore, 
and others, there is all the difierencc 
which arises from belonging to di^ 
ferent commiintties ; being Wnd to- 
gether for dilierent purposes; sub- 
ject to different laws; and altoge- 
ther under a different administra- 
tion. There is more difference be- 
tween them than there is between 
the subjects of two earthly govern- 
ments. Comp. Noles on Epfi. ii. 6. 
19. If From whence also we look 
for the Saviov3: From heaven. 
That is, it is one of the characteris- 
tics of the Christian that he believes 
that the Lord .Tesus will return from 
heaven, and that he looks and wails 



:. Other men do not believe 
this (2 Pet. iii. 4), hut the Christian 
confidently expects it. His Saviour 
Ijas been laken away from the earth, 
and is now In lieaven, but it isa great 
and standing article of his &ith that 
that same Saviour will a^in come, 
and take the believerto himself. See 
Notes on John xiv. 2, 8. 1 Thess. iv. 
14. This was the firm belief of the 
early Christians, and tliis expecla- 
'on with them was allowed to exert 
constant influence on tlieir hearts 
and Jives. It led them (1.) todesire 
lobe prepared for his coming; (2.) 
to fee! that earthly affeirs were of 
little importance, as the scene here 
was soon to close ; (3.) to live above 
the world, and in the desire of the 
appearing of the liOrd Jesus. This 
was one of the elementary doctrines 
of their feith, and one of the means 
of producing deadness to the world 
among Ihem; and among the early 
Christians there was, perliaps no 
doctrine that was more the object 
of firm belief, and the ground of 
more delightful contemplation, than 
that their ascended Master would 
return. In regard to the certainty 
of their belief on this point, and the 
effect which it had on their minds, 
see the following texts of the New 
Testament Matt. xxiv. 42. 44. 
Luke xiL 37. John xiv. 3. Acts L 
11. 1 Cor. iv. 5. Col. iii. 4. 1 
Thess. ii.l9. 3Thess.ii.l. Heb.x. 
37. James v. 7, a 1 John iii. 2. Rev, 
xxiL 7. IS. 20. It may be asked, 
with great force, whetlier Chris- 
tians in general have now any such 
expectation of the second appear- 
ing of the Lord Jesus, or whether 
they liave not fallen into the dan- 
gerous error of prevailing unbelief, 
so that the expectation of his com- 
ing is allowed to exert almost no 
influence on the eonl. In the pas- 
sage before us, Paul says tJiat it was 
one of the distinct characteristics of 
Christians that they Inohed far iJie 
coining of the Saviour from heaven. 
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21 Who shall change "our vile 

body, that it may be fashioned hke 

unto his glorious body, according 

a 1 Co. IS. 41 &c. ijiio.aa 



to the working * whereby he is 
able even ' to subdue all things 
unto himself. 

Ep. ]. i». c I Cu. 13, 96, n. 



They believed that he would return. 
They anticipated that important ef- 
fects would folIoH' to them from his 
eccond coming. So wt BJiould look- 
There may be, indeed, a difference 
of opinion about the time when he 
will come, and about the question 
whether he will come to reign 'hte- 
rally, on the earth — butlAe/ncf thai 
Christ mill return In our world is 
common ground on which all Chris- 
tians may meet, and is a liict which 
should be allowed to exert its full 
influence on the heart. It is a glo- 
rious truth — for what a sad world 
would this be, and what a. sad pros- 
pect would be before the Christian, 
if the Saviour were never to come 
to raise his people from their graves, 
and to gatlier his redeemed to him- 
BFilf! The fuel that he will come 
is identified with all our hopes. It 
is fitted to cheer ua in trial; toguard 
us in temptation ; to make us dead 
to the world ; to lead us to keep the 
eye turned toward heaven. 

21. Who shall change our vile 
hndij. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 
The original words, which are here 
rendered 'vile body,' properly mean 
' the body of humiliation ;' that is, 
onr humble bndt/. It refers to the 
body as it is in its present state, as 
Piibject to infirmities, disease, and 
deatiL It is dilferent tar from what 
it was when man was created, and 
from what it will he in the future 
world. Paul says that it is one of 
the ohjects of the cluistian hope and 
expectation, that this body, so sub- 
ject to in^rmitics and sicknesses, 
will be clianged. IT Tkal it may be 
faskioned like iinlo his gloriaus 
body. Gr,, 'The body of his glory;" 
tliat is, the body which he has in his 
glorified state. What change the 
body of the Redeemer imderwent 



when he ascended to heaven, we are 
not inlbrmed, — nor do we know what 
e nature, size, appearance, or 
form of the body which he now has. 
It is certain that it is adapted to tlie 
glorious world where he dwells; 
that it has none of the inRnnities to 
which it was liable when here ; that 
not subject, as here, to pain or 
death; that it is not sustained in the 
ae manner. The body of Christ 
heaven is of the same nature as 
the bodies of the saints will be in 
the resurrection, and which the apos- 
tle calls 'spiritual bodies,' (Notes, 
1 Cor. XV. 44) ; and it is doubtless ac- 
companied with all the circumstances 
of splendour and glory which are 
appropriate to the Son of God. The 
idea here is, that it is tiie object of 
the desire and anticipation of ihe 
Christian, to he made jus/ hkeChrist 
in all things. He desires to resem- 
ble him in moral character here, and 
to bo like him in heaven. Nothing 
else will satisfy him but such con- 
formity to the Sjn of God; andwhoii 
he shall resemble him in all things, 
tlie wishes of his soul will all he met 
and fiilfilled. ^According to the 
workinffjSic. That is,suchachange 
demands the exertion of vast power. 
No creature can do it But tfiere is 
One who has power intrusted to him 
over all things, and he can effect 
this great transformation in the bo- 
dies of men. Coinp. 1 Cor. xv. 26, 
27. He can mould the mind and 
the heart to conformity to his own 
image, and thus also he can trans- 
form the body so that it sliall resem- 
ble his. Every thing he can make 
subject to his will. (Notes on Matt, 
xxviii. la John xvii. 2.) And he 
that has this power can change our 
humbled and debased bodies, eo tliat 
they shall put on the glorious appear- 
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Mice and form of that of tlie Son of 
God himself. What a contrast be- 
tween our bodies here — frail, feeble, 
subject to sickness, decay, and cor- 
ruption — and the body ns it will be 
in heaven i And what a glorious 

Erospect awaits the weak and dying- 
sliever, in the future world 1 



1. It is a privilege of the Chris- 
tian to rejoice. Ver, 1. He lias more 
sources of real joy than any other 

Ersons. See 1 Thess. v. 16. He 
s a Saviour in whom he may al- 
ways Gnd peace ; a God whose clia- 
raeter he can always contemplate 
with pleasure ; a heaven to look for- 
ward to where tliere is nothing but 
happiness; aBible that is full of pre- 
cious promises, and at all times Uie 
opportunity of prayer, in which he 
may roll all his sorrows on the arms 
of an unchanging friend. If there 
is any one on earfli who ought to be 
happy, it is the Christian. 

2. The Christian should soli' 
to leave en otiiers the mipression 
that religion produces happiness. 
In our intercourse with our friends, 
we should show them that religion 
does not cause sadness or gloom, 
sourness or misanthropy, but that 
produces cheerfulness, contentment, 
and peace. This may be shown by 
the countenance, and by the whole 
demeanour — by a caJm brow, and a 
benignant eye, and by a cheerful os- 
pect. • The mtemal peace of the soul 
should he evinced by every proper 
external expression. A Christian 
may thus be always doing good — 
for he is always doing good who 
leaves the impression on otliers that 
religion makes its possessors happy. 

3. The nature of religion is al- 
most always mistaken by the world. 
They suppose (hat it nuikes its pos- 
sessors melancholy and sad. The 
reason is, not (hat they are told so 
by those wlio are religious, and not 
that even they can see anything in 



religion to produce misery, but be- 
cause tlicy Imve flxed tlieirafibctions 
on certain things wliich they suppose 
to be essential to happiness, and 
wliich they suppose religion would 
requu-e tliem to give op without sub- 
stituting anytliing in their place. 
But never was tliere a trreater mis- 
take. Let them go anct ask Chris- 
tians, and they will obtain but one 
answer from them. It is, that they 
never knew what true happiness was 
till they found it in tlie Saviour, 
Thia question may be proposed to a 
Christian of any denomination, or in 
any land, and the answer will be 
unifbrmily the same. Why is it, 
then, that the mass of persons re- 
gard religion as adapted only to 
make them unhappy! Why will 
they not take tlie testimony of theii 
friends in the case, and believe those 
whom they would believe on any 
otiier subject, when they declare that 
it is only true religion that ever gives 
them solid peace? 

4. We cannot depend on any ex- 
ternal advantages of birth or blood 
lor salvation. Vs. 4, 5, 6. Few or 
no persons have as much in this re- 
spect to rely on as Paul had. In- 
deed, if salvation were to be obtain- 
ed at all by such external advan- 
tages, it is impossible to conceive 
tliat mote could have been united 
in one case than there was in his. 
He had not only tlie advantage of 
liaving been bom a Hebrew ; of hav- 
ing been early trained in the Jewish 
religion; of being instructed m the 
ablest manner, but also the advan- 
tage of entire blainclessncss in his 
moral deportment He had showed 
in every way possible tliat he waa 
heartily attached to the religion of 
his lathers, and he began life with a 
zeal in the cause which seemed to 
justify the warmest expectations of 
[lis friends. But all this was re- 
nooncod, when ho came to see the 
true method of salvation, and saw 
the better way by which eternal life 
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ia to be obtained. And if Paul couid 
not depend on this, we cannot safely 
do i(- It wilt not save us that we 
have been born iii the church; that 
we have had pious parents ; that we 
were early baptized and consecrated 
to God ; that we were trained in the 
Sabbath-school. Nor will it save us 
that we attend regularly on the 
place of worship, or that we are 
amiable, correct, honest, and uprig'ht 
in our lives. We can no more de- 

axlvanlAges lailed to give him a solid 
Ifround of hope, our advantages will 
be equally vain in regard to our sal- 
vdtbn. It almost seems as if God 
designed in the case of Saul of Tar- 
sus, that there should be one instance 
where every pnssible externa! advan- 
tage for salvation should he ibund, 
and there should be everything that 
nien ever could teiy on in moral cha- 
racter, in (H^er to show tliat no such 
things could be sufficient lo save the 
BouL All these may exist, and yet 
there may not he a particle of love 
to God, and the heart may be full of 
selfishness, pride, and ambition, as 

5, Religion demands humility. 
Vs. 7, 8. It requires 
;ill dependence on oui 
and to rely simply on 
another — tiie Lo d Je 
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ght- 



to esteem all ti 

birtli and blood and 

eousness can best 

and even vile, m tl i 

tification. We 1 1 

tliese things in ti ei 

we consider that vice is as desirable 

as virtue, nor that a bad temper is 

to be sought rather than an amiable 

disposition, nor that dishonesty is as 

commendable as honesty ; but we 

shall feel that in comparison with 

the merits of the Redeemer all these 

are w^ijhless, Out tlie mind is not 

brought;^, this condition without 



great humiliation. Nothing but the 
power of Uod can bring' a proud and 
haughty and selfrighteous sinner to 
this state, where be is willing to re- 
nounce all dependence on his own 
merits, and to be saved in the same 
way as tlie vilest of the species. 

6. Let us seek to obtam an inte- 
rest in the righteousness of the Re- 
deemer. Ver. 0. Our own righl> 

tliere is enough. There is all that 
we want, and if wc have that right- 
eousness which is by faith, we liave 
all that is needful to render us ac- 
cepted with God, and to prepare us 
for heaven. When there is suck a 
way of solvation — so easy, so free, 
so glorious, so ample for all, how un- 
wise is any one to rest on his own 
works, and to expect to be saved hy 
what he has done ! The highest ho- 
nour of man is to be saved by the 
merits of the Son of God, and he 
has reached tlie most elevated rank 
in tlie human cmidition who has the 
most certain hope of salvation 
throu^i him. 

7. There is enough to be gained 
to excite us to the utmost diligence 
and efibrt in the christian lile. Vs. 
10—14. If men can be excited to 
eRbrt by tho prospect of an earthly 
crown in a race or a game, how 
much more should we be urged for- 
ward by the prospect of tlie eternal 
prize! To seek lo know the Re- 
deemer; to be raised up from the 
degradation of sin; to liave 'part in 
the resurrection of the just; lo ob- 
tain the prize of the high calling in 
heaven — to be made everlastingly 
happy and glorious llierc — what ob- 
ject was ever placed before the mind 
like this? Wliat ardour should it 
excite that we may gain it! Surely, 
the hope of obtaining such a prize 
as is before the Christian, should call 
fortli all our powers. The struggle 
will not be long. The race will soon 
be w«i. The victory will be glori- 
ous; the defeat would be overwhelm- 
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ing and awful. No one need fear 
that he can put forth loo much effort 
to obtain the prize. It is worth every 
exertion, and we should never relax 
our eflbrts, or give over in despair. 

8. Let us, hTte Paul, ever cherish 
au humble sense of our attainments 
in religion. Vs. 13, 13. If Paul hod 
not reached the point of perfection, 
it is not to be presumed that we Iiave ; 
if he could not eay that be liad ' at- 
tained,' it is presumption in us to 
suppose that we have; if he had oc- 
casion for humiliation, we have rnoro ; 
if he felt that he was fiir short of the 
object which he sought, and was 
pressed down willi the cotisciousness 
of imperfection, such a feeling be- 
comes us also. Yet let us not sink 
down in despondency and inaction. 
Like him, let us straui every nerve 
that we may overcome our imper- 
fections and win the prize. That 
prize is before us. It is glorious. 
We may be sensible tliat we, as yet, 
have not reached it, but if we will 
strive to obtain it. It will soon be 
certainly ours. We may feel that 
we are tar distant from it now in the 
degree of our attainments, but we 
are not lar from it in fact. It will 
be but a short period hefere the 
Christian will lay hold on iliat im- 
mortal crown, and before his brow 
will be encircled with thodiadem of 
glory. For the race of life, whetlier 
we win or lose, is soon run; and 
when a Christian begins a day, he 
knows not but he may end it in hea- 
ven; when he lies down on his bed 
at night, he knows not but he. may 
awake with the 'prize' in tiis hand, 
and with the diadem of glory spark- 
ling on his brow. 

9. Our thoughts should be much 
in heaven. Ver, 20. Our home is 
there ; our citizenship is there. Here 
we are strangers and pilgrims. We 
are away from home, in a cold aud 
unfriendly world. Our great interests 
are in tlie skies; out eternal dwell- 
ing is to be there ; our best q|{ads 



are already there. There is our glo- 
rious Saviour, with a body adapted 
to tliose pure abodes, and there are 
many whom we have loved on earth 
already with him. They are happy 
now, atul we should not love them 
less because they are in heaven. 
Since, therefore, our great interests 
are there, and our best friends there ; 
and since we ourselves are citizens 
of that heavenly world, our best af- 
fections should be there. 

10. We look for the Saviour. Vs. 
20,21. He will return to our world. 
He will change our vile bodies, and 
make them Tike his own glorious 
liody. And since this is so, let us 
(1.) bear with patience the trials and 
infirmities to which our bodies hero 
are subject These trials will be 
short, and we may well bear them 
for a few days, knowing tliat soon 
all pain will cease, and that all that 
is humiliating in the body will be 



exchanged for glory. (2.) Let 

hly or ■ 
baliea here. They 
heautifiil and comely, hut they 






r may be r 



vile' and degraded, compared with 
wliat they will soon be. They are 
subject to infirmity and to numerous 
pains and sicknesses. Soon the most 
beautiful body may become loath- 
some to our best friends. Soon, 
too offensive to be looked upon, it 
will be hidden in the grave. Why 
then should we seek to pamper and 
adorn these mortal frames 1 Why 
live only to decorate them I Why 
should we idolize a mass of moulded 
and animated clay 1 Yet (a) let us 
learn to honour the body in a true 
sense. It is soon to be changed. It 
will be made like the glorified body 
of Christ. Yes, tJiis frail, diseased, 
corruptible, and humbled body ; this ^ 
body, that is soon to be laid in tie 
grave, and to return to the dost, ia 
soon to put on a new form,and to W 
clothed with imoiortalily. It will 
be what the body of Chri^ ' '° 
glorious and jmmorl ' 
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change ! Christian, go anil look oi 
tlie creeping- CtttcrpillBr, and see i 
ch!inge<l 10 the gay and gilded butr 
terfly — yesterday, a crawling and 
offensive insect ; to-day, with ^udy 
colours, an inhabitant or the air, n" ' 
a. dweller amidst flowers ; and i 
an imajfe of what thy body shall be, 
and of the mighty transformation 
which thou wilt soon undergo. See 
the change from the cold deatji of 
winter to tJie fragranco and life of 
spring, and behold an image of tlie 
change which thou thyself wilt ere 
long experience, and a proof tiiot 
some such change awaits thee. 
" Shall spring Ihe Ihilcd world revlvo ? 
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day of triumph and of the fulness of 
our joy, is to be when he sJiall return. 
Then we shall be raised trom ttie 
grave ; tlien onr vile bodies sJiall ho 
clianged; then we sliaJl be acknow- 
ledged as his friends; then we shall 
go to bo forever with him. The 
eitrth is not our home ; nor is the 
grave to he our everlasting hod of 
rest. Our home is heaven — and the 
Saviour will come, that he may raise 
us up to that blessed abode. And 
who knows when he may appear? 
He himself commanded us to be 
ready, tor he said lie would come at 
an hour when we think not. We 
should BO desire his coming, that the 
hours of his delay would seem to he 
heavy and long, and should so live 
tliBt we can breathe forth with sin- 
cerity,4^1Ci[neE,tlio fervent prayer 



This chapter comprises the follow- 
ing points : 

I. Exhortations. 

II. Solemn commands to live as 
became Ciiristlans. 

III. The expression of a grateful 
acknowledgment of the fiivoura 
which he nad received from them; 

IV. The customary salutations. 

I. Exhortations. Vs. 1— -3, (1.) 
He exhorts them to stand fast in the 
Lord. Ver. 1. (2.) He entreats Eu- 
odias and Syntyclie, who appear to 
liave been alienated from each other, 
to be reconciled. Ver. 2. (3.) He 
entreats one whom he calls a 'true 
yoke-fellow' to render assistance to 
those women who had laboured with 
him in the gospel. Ver. 3. 

U. Commands. Vs. 4 — 9. He 
commands them to rejoice in tb£ 
Lord always, ver. 4; to let their 
moderation be known to ail, ver. 5; 
to have no anxiety about worldly 
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THEREFORE, my brethren 
dearly beloved and longed 



matters, but in all their 
to go to God, vs. 6, 7 ; and to do 
whatever was honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report. Vs. 8, 9. 

IIL A grateful acknimledgment 
of their kindness. Vs. 10— 19. He 
says that their care of him had been 
manifested again, in such a way as 
to be highly gralefiil tc his feelings. 
Ver. 10. He did not indeed say tat 
he had suffered, fer he had learned, 
in wlittlever state he was, to be con- 
tent (vs. 11—13); but they had 
shown a proper spirit in endeavour- 
ing to relieve his necessities, ver. 14. 
He remarks that their church was 
the only one that liad aided him 
when he was in Macedonia, and 
that they had sent to him more than 
once when lie was in Thessalonica, 
and says that their favour now was 
an offering acceptable to God, who 
would abundantly reward them. Vs. 
15—20. 

IV. Salutations. Vs. 21—23. 

1. Tkerpfore, my brethren dearly 
beloved and longed for. Doddridge 
vinites this verse with the previous 
chapter, and supposes that it is the 
proper close of the solemn statement 
which the ajxetle makes there. The 
word therefore — Aift — has undoubt- 
ed reference to the remarks made 
there ; and the meaning is, that in 
view of the fact tliat there were many 
professed Christians who wore not 
sincere — that the 'citizenship' of all 
true Christians was in heaven, and 
that Christians looked for the coming 
of the Lord Jesus, who would make 
them like to himself, the apostle ex- 
horts them to stand ^t in tiic Lord. 
The accumulation of epithets of en- 
dearment in this verse shows his 
tender regard for them, and ia ex- 



for, my joy and crown, so stand 
fast iu the Lord, rm/ dearly be- 

2 I beseech Euodias, and be- 



pressive of his earnest solicitude foe 
their welfare, anil his deep convic- 
tion of their danger. The term 
' longed for' is expressive of stroiM^ 
affection. See ch. i. 6, and ii. 26. 
Tl My joy. The source of my joy. 
He rejoiced in the feet that they had 
been converted under him; and in 
tJicir holy walk and their friendship. 
Our chief joy is in our &iends; and 
the chief happiness of a minister of 
the gospel is in tlie j>ore lives of 
those to whom he mmistets. See 
3 Jolm 4. % And crown. Comp. 
1 Thcss. ii. 19. The word croion 
means a circlet, chaplet, or diadem, 
(1) as the emblem of royal dignity — 
the symbol of ofBce ; (2) as the prize 
conferred on victors in the [HiMic 
games, 1 Cor. \x. 25, and hence aa 
an emblem of the rewards of a fu- 
ture life, 2 Tim. iv. 8. James i. 12. 
1 PeL V. 4 ; (3) anything that is an 
ornament or honour, as raie glories 
in a crown. Comp. Prov. xii. 4, "A 

husband;" xiv. 24, "The crown of 
the wise is their riches;" xvL 31, 
"The hoary head is a crown of 
g-lory;" xvit.O, "Children's children 
are the crown of old men." The 
idea here is, that the church at Phi- 
lippi was that in which tlie apostle 
gloried. He regarded it as a high 
honour to have been the means of 
founding such a church, and he 
looked upon it with the same inte- 
rest witli which a monarch looks 
upon the diadem which he wears. 
t So stand fast in the Lord. In 
the service of the Lord, and in the 
strength which he imparts. See 
Notes on Eph. vi. 13. 14. 

2. / beseech. Euodias, and beseech 
St/ntyche. These are doubtless the 
names of females. ThaJMR Syn- 
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seech Syntyche, that ihey be of 
the same mind in the Lord. 
3 And I entreat thee also, true 

tyclie is Eometimes the name of a 
man ; but, if these persons are refer- 
red to in ver. 8, there can be no 
doubt that they were females. No- 
thing more is known of them than is 
here mentbned. It lias been com- 
moidy EUp]iosed that they were dea- 
conesses, who preached the gospel to 
those of their own sex ; but tliere is 
no certain evidence of this. All 
that is known is, that there was 
some disagreement between them, 
and the apostle entreats them to be 
reconciled to each olJier. 1[ Thai 
(ftet/ be of Ike tame tnind. That 
they be united, or reconciled. Whe- 
tlier the difference related to doc- 
trine, or to something else, we can- 
not determine from this phrase. The 
language is such as would properly 
relate to onu diflerence. If In Ike 
Lord. In tfieir christian walk and 
plans. They were doubtless profess- 
ing- Christians, and the apostle ex- 
]iorts them to make the Lard the 
great ohject of their affections, and, 
in their regard for him, 1o bury all 
their petty differences and animosi- 

3. And I entreat thee also, true 
yoke-fellnio. It is not known lo 
whom the apostle refers here. No 
name is mentioned, and conjecture 
is useless. All that is known is, that 
it was some one whom Pau! re^rd- 
ed 06 associated with himself in la- 
bour, and one who was so prominent 
at Philippi that it would be under- 
stood who was referred to, witlioul 
more particularly mentioninp him. 
The presumption, therefore, is, that 
it was one of the ministers, or ' bi- 
shops' (see Notes, ch. i, 1) of Philip- 
pi, who had been particularly asso- 
ciated with Paul when he was there. 
The epistle was addressed to the 
- ' clWi'ch with the bishops and dea- 
cons' (ch. i. I); and the tact that 
21* 



yoke-fellow, help those wom 
which laboured with me in I 
gospel, with Clement also, s 



this one had been particularly asso- 
ciated with Paul, would serve to de- 
signate him with sufficient particu- 
larity. Whetlier he was related to 
the women referred to, is whol ly un- 
known. Doddridge supposes that he 
might be the husband of one of these 
women ; but of that there is no evi- 
dence. The term 'yoke-fellow' — 
ai^vfoi — some have understood as a 
proper name (Syjpijus); but the 
proper import of the word is ynke- 
feUow, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it is used here to denote a 
proper name. If it had been, it is 
probable that some other word than 
that here used end rendered true — 

¥^aM>( — would have been employed, 
he word true — yvrpio;- — means that 
he was sincere, fiiitbllil, worthy of 
confidence. Paul had had evidence 
of his sincerity and fidelity ; and he 
was a proper person, therefore, to 
whom lo intrust a delicate and im- 
portant business. % Help those wo- 
men.' The common opinion is, that 
the women here referred to were 
Eiiodias and Syntyche, and that the 
office which the friend of Paul was 
asked to perform was, to secure a re- 
conciliation between them. There 
is, however, no certain evidence of 
this. The reference seems rather lo 
be to influential females who had ren- 
dered important assistance to Panl 
when he was there. The hind of 
' help' which was to be imparted was 
prolsibly by counsel, and friendly co- 
operation in the duties which they 
were called to perform. There is 
no evidence tiiat it refers to pecuni- 
ary aid; and, had it referred to a, 
reconciliation of those who were at 
variance, it is probable that some 
other word would have been used 
than that here rendered help — oia- 
lofiSdvau. ^ Which laboiaed with me 
in the gospel. As Paul did not per- 
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4 Rejoice "in the Lord ahvay : 
and aoain I say, Kejoice. 

5 Let your moderation ° be 



mit women to preach (see 1 Tim. 
it 12 ; comp. Notes on 1 Cor. x. 5), 
he muBt have referred here to some 
other services wliich they had ren- 
dered. There were deaconespes in 
the primitive churches (Notes, Rom. 
xvi. ]. 1 Tim. v. 9, seq.), to whom 
was probably intrusted particularly 
the care of the female members of a 
church. In the custom which pre- 
vailed in the oriental world, of ex- 
cluding females irom the public 
gaze, and of conflning them to their 
houses, it would not be practicable 
for the apostles to have access lo 
them. The duties of instructing and 
exhorting them were then probably 
intrustea chiefly to pious females; 
and in this way important aid would 
be rendered in the gospel. Paul 
could regard such as "labouring with 
him,' though they were not engaged 
in preaching. jWithClemsnt also. 
That is, tliey were associated with 
Clement, and with the'other fellow- 
labourers of Paul, in aiding him in 
the gospel Clement was doubtless 
some one who was well known 
among them; and the aptstle felt 
that, by associating them with him, 
as having been real helpers in the 
gospel, their claim to respectflil at- 
tention would be better appreciated. 
Who Clement was, is unknown. 
Most of the ancients say it was Cle- 
ment of Rome, one of the primitive 
fathera. But there Is no evidence 
of this. The name Clement was 
common, and there is no improbabi- 
lity in supposing that there might 
have been a preacher of tliia name 
in the church at Philippi. %Wlinse 
names are in the hook of life. See 
Notes on Isa. iv. 3. The phrase, 
' the book of life,' which occurs here, 
and in Rev. iii. 5; xiii. 8; xi. 12. 
15 i xxi. 27 ; xxii. 19, is a Jewish 



phrase, and refers originaUy to a re- 
cord or catalogue of names, as the 
roll of an army. It tlien means lo 
' } among the living, as ttie name of 
1 individual would be erased from 
.. catai(MfHe when he was deceased. 
T!ie word life here refers to eternal 
life; and the whole phrase refers to 
those who were enrolled among the 
true friends of God, or who would 
certainly he saved. The use of this 
phrase hero implies the belief of 
Paul that tliese persons were Iruo 
Christians Names that are written 
in the liook of life will not be blotted 
out. If the hand of GoJ records 
them there, who can rfililcrate 

4. Jiejince m Ike Lord alwai/. 
See Notes, cli in 1 It is the privi- 
lege of Christians to do this, not at 
certain penods and at distant inter- 
vals, but at all times tliey may re- 
joice that there is a God and Sa- 
viour; thoy may rejoice in the cha- 
racter, law, and government of God 
— in his promises, and in communion 
with him. The Christian, therefore, 
may be, and should be, always a 
happy man. If everything else 
clianges, yet tiio Lord does not 
change; it the sources of ail other 
joy are dried up, yet this is not; 
and there is not a mmncnt of a 
Christian's life in which he may not 
find joy in the character, law, and 
promises of God. 

5. Let your mnderation be known 
unio all men. That is, let it be such 
tJiat others may see it. This does 
not mean that they were to make an 
ostentatious display of it, but that it 
should be such a characteristic of 
their lives that it \voiM be constant- 
ly visible to others. The word nuy 
deTolioti — inttixii — refers to re- 
straint on the passions, general so- 
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berness of living, being free from all 
excesaea The word properly moans 
that which is fit or suitable, atid then 
propriety, gentleness, mildness. — 
They were to hidulge in no excess 
of passion, or dress, or eating, or 
drinking. They were to govern 
Uicir appetites, restrain their tem- 
per, and to be examples of what was 
proper for men in view of llie ex- 
pectation that the Lord would soon 
appear. % The Lard is at hand. Is 
near. Sec Notes, ch. iiL 20. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 33. This lias the appearanca 
oC being a. phrase in common uso 
among tlio early Christians, and as 
being designed to keep before their 
minds a lively impression of an event 
which ought, by its anticipation, to 
produce an important eflfect. Whe- 
ther, by tills plirase, tliey commonly 
understood tixe coming of the Lord 
to destroy Jerusalem, or to remove 
Ihem by death, or to judge the work!, 
or to reign personally on the earth, 
it ia impossible now to determine, 
and is not very material to a proper 
understanding' of its use here. The 
idea is, that the expectation that the 
Lord Josus will 'come,' oitichl to be 
flowed to produce moderation of 
our passions, in mir manner of liv- 
ing, in our expeclations of what this 
world can furni^ Mid in our desires 
of eartlily good. On him who feels 
that he !s soon to die, and to stand 
at the bar of God — on him who ex- 
pects soon lo see the Lord Jesus 
coming in tlie cioiida of heaven, it 
cannot fail to have this eflect. Men 
indulge their passions — are extrava- 
gant in their pkns of lile, and in 
flieir expectations of earthly good for 
tliemsclves and for tlielr families, 
because they have no realizing sense 
of the truth that there is before them 
a vast eternity. He that has a lively 
expectation that heaven will soon be 



6 Be careful 'for nothing; but 
in every thing by prayer and sup- 

i.llai.C. 95, IPe. 5,7. 

his, will form very moderate expecla- 
tions of wliat this world can Aimish. 

e. Be careful ftiT nothing. That 
is, be not anxious or solicitous about 
the tilings of the present life. The 
word hero used — fitpi 
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about worldly matters — no care to 
preserve our property, or to provide 
for our femilics (comp. 1 Tim. v. 6) ; 
but that tliere is to be such confi- 
dence in God as to iree tjie mind 
from anxiety, and such a sense of 
dependence oa liiin as to keep it 
calm. See the subject explained in 
the Notes on Matt vi. 25. % But in 
everylhinfi. Everytliing in refer- 
ence to the supply of your wants, 
and tlio wants of your families; 
everything in respect to afflictions, 
embarrassments, and trials; and 
everytliing relating to your spiritual 
condition. There is nothing which 
pertains lo body, mind, estate, friends, 
confiicts, losses, trials, hopes, fears, 
in reference'to which we may not 
go and spread it all out before the 
Lord, If By prayer cmd snpplko' 
tion. The word rendered supplico' 
tioa is a stronger term than Ihe for- 
mer. It is the mode of prayer pecu- 
liarly which arises from the sense of 
need, or joanl — from Sioffu, lo want, 
lo need. If With thunksgiving. 
Thanksgiving connected with prayer. 
We can always find something to 
be thankfiil for, no matter what may 
be the burden of our wants, or the 
special subject of our petitwus, 
Wlien we pray for tho supply of our 
wants, we may be thankful for that 
kind providence which has hitherto 
befriended us; when we pray for re- 
storation from sickneEs, we may be 
thankful for the health we have 
hitherto enjoyed, and for God's mer- 
ciful interposition in the former days 
of trial, and for his goodness in now 
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plication, with thanksgivir^, let 
your request be made known unto 
God; 

7 And the peace " of God, 



which passeth all understand in ff, 
shall koep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus. 

8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever 



sparing ovT lives; when we pmy 
that oitr children and friends may be 
preserved from danser and death, 
we may remember how often God 
has interposed to save them ; when, 
oppressed with a sense of sin, we 
pray for pardon, we have abundant 
cause of thanksgiving that there 
a glorious way by which wo may be 
saved. The greatest sufTerer that 
lives in this world of redeeming 
love, and who has the offer of heaven 
before him, has cause of gratitude. 
If Let your request be made knmon 
unto Ood. Not as if you 
give him information, but to express 
to him to your wants. God needs 
not to be informed of our necessities, 
but he requires that we come and 
express them to him. Comp. Ezek. 
xxjcvi. 37. " Tlras saith tlie Lord 
God, I will yet for Ihia be inquired 
of by the house of Israel to do it for 

7. And ike peace of God. The 
peace which God gives. The peace 
here particularly referred to is that 
which is felt when we liave no anx- 
ions care about the supply of our 
wants, and when we go contSdently 
and commit everythmg into the 
hands of God. "Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee. Isa. xxvi. 3. See 
Notes on John liv. 27, If Which 
jiasselk all understanding. That 
IS, which surpasses all that men bad 
conceived or imagined. The ex- 
pression is one that denotes tiiat the 
peace imparted is of the highest 
possible kind. Tho apostle Paul 
frequently used terms which had 
somewhat of a h3rperbolical cost (sec 
Notes on Eph. iii. 19. Comp. Jolin 
xxi. 25), and the language hore is 
that which one would use who de- 



signed to speak of that wliicli was 
ot the highest order. The Christian, 
committing hie way to God, and feel- 
ing that he will oriiet all things 
aright, Aas a peace which is nowhere 
else known. Nothing else will fi:r- 
nish it but religion. No confi- 
dence that a man can have in his 
own powers; no reliance which he 
can repose on his own plans or on 
the promises or fidelity of his fellow- 
men, and no calculations which he 
can make on the course of events, 
can impart such peace to tlie soul as 
simple confidence in God, IT Shall 
keep yovT hearts and minds. That 
is, shall keep them (rom anxiety and 
agitation. The idea is, that by thus 
making our rei^uests known to God, 
and going to him in view of all our 
trials anJ wants, the mind would 
be preserved from distressirag anx- 
iety. The way to find peace, and 
" ' the heart kept from trouble, 
lo go and spread out all be- 
fore iJie Lim]. Comp. Isa. xxvi. 3, 
4.20; xxsvii. 1— 7. The word here 
rendered shall keep, is a military 
term, and means that thomind would 
he guarded as a camp or castle is. 
It would be preserved from the in- 
trusion of anxious fears and alarms. 
1[ Tlirough Christ Jesus. By bis 
agency, or intervention. It is only 
in him that the mind can be preserv- 
ed in peace. It is not by mere con- 
fidence in God, or by mere prayCT, but 



1 God a 



he i: 



.led through the Redeemer, and 
by faith in him. Paul never lost 
sight of the truth that all the secu- 
rity and happiness of a believer wore 
'- be traced to the Saviour. 

8. Finally, brelhren. As for what 

counsel or exhortation. H Whet- 
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' honest, ' whatsoever things 



soeeer things are true. In this ex- 
hortation the apostle assumes that 
there were certain things admitred 
to be true, and pure, and good, in tlie 
worid, which had not b^n directly 
revealed, or which were commonly 
reganled as snch by tlie men of tlio 
world, and his object is to show tijcm 
Ihat siich thinffs onglit to be exliibil- 
ed by the Cliristian, Everytliin? 
that was honest and just towards 
God and towards men was to be 
practised by tliem, and tJiey were in 
al! things to be examples of thehigh- 
est kind of morality. They were 
not to exhibit partial virtuosi i>ot to 
perform one set of duties to tlie ne- 
glect or exclusion of others; not to 
be fiiithful in their duties to God, 
and to neglect their duty to men; 
not to be punctual in their religious 
rites, and neglectful of the common 
laws of morality ; but they were to 
do everything tiiat could be re^rd- 
ed as the fair subject of commenda- 
tion, and tliat was implied in the 
highest moral character. The word 
tnte reters here to everything that 
was tlie reverse of fiilsehood. They 
were to be true to their engagements ; 
true to theb promises; true in their 
statements; and true in their friend- 
ships. They were to maintain the 
truth about God; about eternity; 
about the judgment ; and about every 
man's ciiaracter. Truth is a repre- 
sentation of things as they are ; and 
they were constantly to live under 
the correct impression of objects. A 
man who is &1bg to his engagements, 
or lalse in his statetnente and pro- 
mises, is one who will always dis- 
grace religion. ^ WhataoeiKT thini^s 
are honest. Offuin, Properly, wne- 
rable, reverend,- then honnurabte, 
rfpulable. The word was originally 
used in relation to the gods, and lo 
the things that pertained to them, as 
being wortliy of honour or venera- 



tion. Paasow. As applied to men, 
it commonly means grave, dignified, 
worthy of veneration or regard. In 
the New Testament it is rendered 
^rave in 1 Tim. iii, 8. 11, and Titua 
li. 2, the only places where the word 
occurs except this; and the noun 
(aifwonji) is rendered honesiy in 1 
Tim. ii. 2, and gravity in 1 Tim. iii. 
4, and Tit. ii. 7. It occure nowhere 
else in the New Testament. The 
word, therefore, does not express 
precisely what the word AonesI does 
with us, as confined to dealings or 
fiusmess transactions, but rather has 
reference to what was regarded as 
worthy of reputationoriionour; what 
tiiere was in the customs of society, 
in the respect due to age and rank, 
and in the intercourse of the wwld, 
tliat deserved respect or esteem. It 
includes indeed what is right in 
the transaction of business, but it 
embraces also much more, and 
means that the Christian is to show 
respect lo all the venerable and pro- 
per customs of society, when tJiey 
did not violate conscience or inter- 
fere with the law of God. Comp, 
1 Tim. iii. 7. % Whatsoever things 
are Just. The things which are 
rinht between maa and man. A 
Christian should be jasi in all hia 
dealings. His religion does not ex- 
empt liim from the strict laws which 
bind men to the exercise of this vir- 
tue, and there is no way by which a 
professor of religion can do more in- 
jury perhaps than by injustice end 
dishonesty m his dealings. It is to 
be remembered that the men of the 
world, in estimating a man's charac- 
ter, affix much more importance to 
the virtues of justice and honesty 
than they do to regularity in observ- 
ing the ordinances of religion; and 
therefore if a Christian would malto 
an impression on his fellow-men fe- 
vourable to reUgion, it is indispenBO- 
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are just, ° whatsoever things are 

fmre, * whatsoever things arc love- 
y, ' whatsoever things are of good 
report ; * if there be any virtue, ■ 



ble that he manircst uncoirupted Id- 
tegrity in his deahngs. If Wkatso~ 
"' ' — "" Chaste — in 



e between the sexes. Comp. 
Notes, 1 Tim. v. 2. f Whatsoever 
thingnaTelnvdy. The word here used 
means properly what is dear to any 
one ; then what is pleasing. Here it 
nicana wliat is amiable — such a tem- 
per of mind that one can love it ; or 
Buch as to be agreeB.ble to otliers. 
A Christian should not l>e sour, cmb- 
bed, and irritable in his temper — for 
notliJng almost tends so much to in- 
jure the cause of religion as a tem- 
per always chafed; a brow morose 
and stern ; an eye that is severe and 
unkind, and a disposition to find fiiult 
with everything. And yet it is to 
be regretted tJiat tliere are many 
persons, who make no pretensions to 
piety, who tar surpass many profes- 
sors of religion in tlie virtue here 
commended. A sour and crabbed 
temper in a professor of religion w ill 
undo all the good that he attempts 
to do. If Wkatsnever things are o/ 
good report. That is, whatsoever 
IS truly rrpulable in the world at 
large. There are actions which all 
men a^ree in commending, and 
which in all ages and countries are 
regarded as virtues. Courtesy, ur- 



; among those virtues, and tlie 
Christian should be a pattern and an 
example in them all. His useful- 
ness depends much more on the cul- 
tivation of these values than is com- 
monly supposed. If 1/ there be any 
virtue. It there is anything truly 
virtuous, Paul did not suppose that 



and if there be any praise,' think 
on these things. 

9 Those things which ye have 
hoih learned, and received, and 
heard, and seen in me, do : and the 
Giod ' of peace shall be with you. 



he had given a full catalogue of the 
virtues which he would have culti- 
vated. Tie, therefore, adds, that if 
there was anything' else that had the 
nature of true virtue in it, they 
should be careful to cultivate that 
alsa Tho Christian should be a pat- 
tern and example of every virtue. 
IT And if there be any praise. Any- 
iJiing worthy of praise, or that ought 
to be praised. J Think on these 
things. Let them be the object of 
your careful attention and study, so 
as to practise them. Think what 
they are ; think on the obligation to 
observe them; tliink on the influ- 
ence which they would have on the 
world around you. 

0. Those things uyhich ye have 
both learned, and received, and 
heard, and seen in me, do. That is, 
what you have witnessed in me, and 
what you have learned of me, and 
wliat you have heard about me, prac- 
tise yourselves. Paul refers them to 
his uniform conduct — to all that they 
had seen, and known, and heard of 
him, as that which it was proper for 
tliem to imitate. The same thing, 
substantially, he urges in ch. iii. 17. 
See Notes on that verse. It couM 
have been only the consciousness 
of a pure and upright life which 
would make such counsel proper. 
How few are the men at this day 
who can urge others to imitate all 
that they have seen in them, and 
learned from them, and heard of 
them, t And the God of peace 
shall be wilk you. The God^ who 
gives peace. Comp. Heb. xiii. 20. 
1 Thess. V. 23. See also Nbtes on 
ver. 7. The meaning here is, that 
Paul, by pui^uing the course of life 
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10 Bui I rejoiced in Ihe Lord 
greaily, that now ul the last your 
care of me ' hath flourished again ; 
wherein ye were also careful, but 
ye lacked opportunity, " 



S Cor. 6. 7. 



greatly. 
had recei' 



which he hid led, and which ho liere 
counsels them (o follow, had found 
that it hud been attended with tlie 
blessing of the God of peace, and 
he felt the fullest assurance that the 
same blessing would rest on them 
if they imitated hia example. Tin 
way to obtain the blessing- of thi 
God of peace, is to lead a holy life, 
attd to perform vhh faithfulnesa all 
the duties which we owe to God and 
to our lei low-men. 

10. Bttl I rejoiced in the Lord 
The favour which Paul 
received, and for which he felt 
so much gratitude, had been received 
of the Philippians; but he regarded 
' the Lord' as the source of it, and 
rejoiced in it as the expression of his 
kindnera. The effect was to lead 
his heart witli cheerfulness and joy 
up to God. If Thai luiw nl the last. 
After so long a time. The reason 
why he hod not before received the 
fevour, was not neglect or inatten- 
tion on their part, but the difficulty 
of having communication with him. 
f Your care of me hath fiourisked 
again. In the margin tfiis is ren- 
dered 'is revived,' and this ia the 
S roper meaning of the Greek word. 
t is a word properly applicable to 
plants or flowers, meaning lo grow 
green again; to flourish again; to 
spring up acain. Here the meaning 
ia, that they had been again pmsjierprf 
in their care of him, and to Paul it 
eeemed as if their care had sprung 
up anew. If Wherein ye teere alto 
carejiil. That is, they were desi- 
rous to render him assistance, and to 
minister to his wants. Paul adds 
this, lest they should think he was 
disposed to blame tliem for inatten- 



11 Not that I speak in respect 
of want : for I have learned, ia 
whatsoever slate I am, tlxerewith 



tion. TT Dul ye lacked opportunity. 
Because there were no persons go- 
ing to Rome from Philippi W whom 
tbey could send to him. The dis- 
tance was considerable, and it is not 
probable that the intercourse be- 
tween the two places was very con- 

11. Not that I speak in respect of 
want. Though Paul was doubtless 
often in circumstances of necessity, 
yet he did not make these remarks 
on tliat account. In his journeys, in 
his imprisonments, he could not but 
be at times in want; but he had 
learned to bear all this; and that 
which most impressed itself on his 
mind \vaa the interest which the 
church ought to show in the cause 
of religion, and the evidence which 
it would thus furnish of attachment 
to the cause. As to his own per- 
sonal trials, he had learned to bear 
them, HO that they did not give him 
great uneasiness. IT For I hace 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to he content. That is, to 
have a contented mind. Paul says 
that he had 'ieorned' this. Probably 
by nature he had a mind as prone to 
impatience as others, but he had 
been in circumstances fitted to pro- 
duce adifl'erent state of feeling. He 
had had ample experience (2 Cor. 
xi. 28). and, in his life of trials, ha 
hod acquired invaluable lessons on 
the subject. He had had abundant 
time for reflection, and he had found 
that tliere was grace enough in the 
gospel to enable him to bear trials 
with resignation. The conxtderor- 
tions by which ho had been taught 
this, he dwa not state ; but they 
probably such as the follow- 
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13 I know both hoiv to be every where, and in all things, I 
abased, andlknow how to abound; am instructed, both to be full and 



in^: that it is wrong to murmur at 
the allotioenls of evidence; that 
a spirit of impalience does no good, 
remedies no evil, and supplies no 
want; that God could provide for 
him in a way which he could not 
foresee, and that the Saviour was 
able abundantly to sustain him. A 
contented mind is an invaluable 
blcEsing, and is one of tlie frails of 
religion in the soul. It arises from 
the belief that God Is right in all his 
ways. Why should we be impa- 
tient, restless, discontented ' What 
evil will be remedied b^ it^ what 
want supplied^ what calamity re- 
moved 1 '• He that la ot a merry 
heart hath a continual feast" (Prov. 
XV. 15); and one ot the secrets of 
happiness is to have a mind aati^ficd 
with ail the allotments of Providence. 
The members of the Episcopal 
church beautifully pray, every day, 
'Give us minds always contenteil 
with out present condition.' No 
prayer can be offered which will en- 
ter more deeply into all our happi- 

12. / know both how to be abased. 
To be in circumstances of wanL 
If And I know how to abaund. To 
have an abundance. He had been 
in circumstances where he had an 
ample supply for all his wants, and 
knew what it was to have enough. 
It requires as much grace to keep 
the heart right in prosperity, as it 
does in adversity, and perhaps more. 
Adversity, of itself, does something 
to keep the mind in a right state; 
prosperity does nothing. IT Every- 
where and in all things. In all my 
travels and imprisonments, and 
reference to everything that occii , 
I learn important lessons on these 
points. IT / am instructed. The 
word here used — lufiitjiu 
that is commonly used in relation to 
mysteries, and denoted being 



sttucted in the secret doctrines that 
taught In the ancient 'myste- 
PasaoiB. In those mysteries, 
3 only the ' initiated' who were 
made acquainted witii the tcsaona 
that were taught there. Paul says 
that he had been initiated into the 
lessons taught by trials and by pros- 
perity. The secret and important 
I'hich tliese schools of adver- 
litted to teach, he had had 
an ample opportunity of learning; 
and he had taitblully embraced the 
doctrines thus taught. 'J Both (o be 
full That is, he had learned to 
mple supply of his wants, 
and yet to observe the laws of tem- 
perance and soberness, and to che- 
rish gratitude for the mercies which 
he had enjoyed. IT And in be hun- 
gry. That is, to be in circumstances 
of want, and yet not to murmur or 
complain. He had learned to beat 
alt this without discontent This 
IS then, as it is now, no easy lesson 
learn ; and it is not improper to 
suppose that, when Paul says that 
he had 'been instructed' in Mils, even 
to say that it was only Im 
degrees tliat he had acquired it. 11 
is a lesson which wc slowly learn, 
not to murmur at the allotments of 
Providence; not to be envious at the 
prosperity of others; not to repine 
when our comforts are removed. 
There may be another idea sumrosl- 
ed hero. The condition of Paul was 
not always the same. He passed 
through great reverses. At one 
time he had abundance ; then he 
was reduced to want; — now he was 
in a slate which might he regarded 
as affluent; then he was Mought 
down to extreme poverty. Yester- 
day, he was poor and hungry; to- 
day, all his necessities ere supplied. 
Now, it is in these sudden reverses 
that grace is most needed, and in 
these rapid changes of life that it in 
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most difficult to learn the lessons of 
CB.lm contentment. Men get accus- 
tomed to an even tenor of life, no 
matter what it is, and learn to shape 
their temper and their calculations 
according to iL But these lessons 
of philosophy vanish when they pass 
Buddcnly from one extreme to an- 
otlier, nnil find tlieir condition in life 
suddenly changed. The garment 
that was adapted to weather of an 
uniform temperature, whether of 
heat or cold, fails to be fitted to our 
wants when these transitions rapidly 
succeed each otiier. Such Chanel's 
are constantly occurring in life. God 
tries his people, not by a steady 
course of proE^erity, or liy long-con- 
tinned and uniform adversity, but by 
Iraitfitiiin from the one tu the other ; 
and it often happens that tlie grace 
which would have been sufficient lor 
either continued prosperity or adver- 
sity, would &il In the transition from 
the one to the other. Hence, new 
grace is imparted for this new form 
of trial, and new trails of christian 
character are developed in these ra- 
pid transitions in iifo, as some of the 
most beautiful exhibitions of the laws 
of matter are brounht out m the 
transitions produced in chemistry. 
The rapid changes from heat to 
cold, or from a solid to a gaseous 
state, develope properties before un- 
known, and acquaint us much more 
intimately with the wonderful works 
of God. The gold or the diamond, 
unsubjected to the action of intense 
heat, and to the changes produced 
by the powerful agents brought to 
bear on them, might have continued 
to shine with steady beauty and bril- 
liancy; but we should never have 
witnessed Ike peculiar beauty and 
brilliancy which may be produced in 
rapid chemical changes. And so 
there is many a beautiful trait of 



character which would never have 
been itnown by cither continued 
prosperityoradversity. Tiieremiglit 
tiave been always a beautitlil exhi- 
bition of virtue and piety, but not 
that peculiar manifestation which ia 
produced in the transitions from the 
one to the other. 

13. / can Jo all tltinfft. Prom 
the experience which Paul had in 
these various circiimsiances of life, 
he comes here to the general con- 
clusion that he could 'do all things.' 
He could bear any trial, perform 
any duly, subdue any evil propen- 
sity of his nature, and meet all the 
temptations incident to any condi- 
tion of pros|>erity or adversity. His 
own experience in tlie vario\ia 
changes of life had warranted him 
in arriving at this conclusion; and 
he now expresses the firm confidence 
that nothing would be required of 
him which he would not be able to 
perform. In Paul, this dechration 
was not avain self-reliance, nor was 
it the mere result of his former ex- 
perience. He knew well where tlie 
strength was to be obtained by which 
to do ail things, and on that arm that 
was able to uphold him he confident- 
ly relied. %Tltr<nigk Ckrigl lofticA 
>lT£7iglheneik me. See Notes on 
John XV. 5. Of the strength which 
Christ can impart, Paul had had 
abundant experience; and now his 
whole reliance was there. It was 
not in any native ability which he 
had ; not in any vigour of body or 
of mind; not in any power which 
ttiere was in his own resolutions; it 
was in the strength that he derived 
from the Redeemer. By that he was 
enabled to bear cold, latignie, and 
hunger; by that, he met tempta- 
tions and persecutions; and by that, 
he engaged in the peribrmance of 
his arduous duties. Let us learn, 
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14 Notwithstanding, ye have 
well done that ye did communi- 
cate with my affliction. 

15 Now, ye Phihppians, know 
also, that in the begimiing of the 



gospel, when I departed from Ma- 
cedonia, no ° church communi- 
cated with me as concerning giv- 
ing and receiving, but ye only. 



hence, (1.) That we need not f 
under any trial, for there is one i 
can sttengUien us. (2.) That 
need notjield to temptation. There 
is one who ia able to make a 
for our escape, (i) That we r 
nol be haraSEied, and vexed, and 
tared with imprnyer thoughts ._. 
unholy desires. There is one who 
can enable its to banish Ruch thoughts 
from the mind, and restore the right 
balance to the ufleclJons of the soul. 
(4.) That we need not dread what 
is to come. Trials, temptations, po- 
verty, want, persecution, may await 
us; but we need not sink mto de- 
spondency. At every step of life, 
Christ is able to streagthen us, and 
can bring us triumphantly through. 
What a privilege it is, tberefore, to 
be a. Christian — to feel, in the trials 
of life, tJiat we liave one friend, im- 
changinff and most mighty, who can 
alwavs help us ! How cheerfully 
should we engage in our duties, and 
meet the trials that are before us, 
leaning on the arm of our Almighty 
Redeemer ! Let ua not shrink ftom 
duty; let us not dread persecution ; 
let us not fear the bed of death. In 
all circumstances, Christ, our un- 
changing Friend, can uphold us. 
Jjct the eye and the affections of the 
heart be fixed on him ; let the 
pie, fervent, believing prayer be di- 
rected always to htm when trials 
come, when temptations assail, when 
duty presses hard upon us, and when 
a crowd of unholy and forbidden 
thoughts rush into the soul; and we 
Bhalfbe safe. 

14. Noltoilhslanding;i/ehaveicell 
dime. Though he iiad learned the 
grace of contentment, and though ho 
knew that Christ could enable him 



for it evinced a proper regard for a 
bene&ctor and an apostle. % Ye did 
commtinicale. You took part with 
my affliction. Tliat is, you sympa- 
tliized with me, and assisted me in 
bearing it. The relief which they 
had sent, not only supplied his wants, 
but it sustained liim by the certainty 
that he was not forgotten, 

15. la ike beginning of the gos~ 
pel. ' At tlie time when I first 
preached the gospel to you ; or when 
the gospel began its benign influence 
on your hearts.' ^ When I departed 
finm Macedonia. See Acts xvii. 14, 
The last place tliat Paul visited in 
Macedonia, at that time, was Bcrca. 
There a tumult was excited hy the 
Jews, and it was necessary for him 
to go away, tie left Macedonia to 
go to Athens ; and left it in hasto, 
amidst scenes of persecution, and 
when he needed sympathizing aid. 
At tliat time, as well as when he was 
in Thessalonica (Acts xvii. I — 10), 
he needed the assistance of otiiers to 
supply his wants ; and be says that 
aid was not witliheld. The meaning 
here is, tliat tills aid was sent to him 



and afterwards. This i 



eammunicalfd miik me. No church 
so participated with me in my suf- 
ferings and necessities, as to send to 
my relief Comp. 2 Cor. xL 8, a 
Why they did not, Paul does not in- 
timato. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that he meant to blame them. 
They might not have been acquaint- 
ed wiUi his necessities. All that is 
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17 Not because I desire a gift ; 
but I desire fruit that may abound 
to your account. 



implied here is, that he specially 
coLnmcnils the Piiilippiiins for tlieir 
attention to him. 

18. J^ even ia Thessatonicn. 
Notes, Acta xvii. 1. Paul remained 
there long enough to establish a 
flourishing church. He met, indeed, 
with mucn opposition and persecu- 
tion tltere; and hence it was neces- 
sary tliat his wants sliould he supplied 
by others. 

17. JVo( because I Aesire a gift. 
'The reason whyl rejoice in tlie 
ception of wliat you have sent 
me, is not that I am covetous.' From 
tho interest with which he h 
spoken of thoir attention to hi . 
some might, perhaps, be disposed to 
say, that it arose from this cau ~ 
lie says, therefore, that, pratefiil 
he was for the favour which he had 
received, his chief interest in iti 
from the tact that it would contribute 
ultimately to their own good, 
showed that they were governed by 
christian principle, and this would 
not fail to be rewarded. What Paul 
states liere is by no means impossi- 
ble ; tliougli it m!iy not be very com- 
mon. In the reception of fevours 
from others, it is practicable to re- 
joice in them mainly, because their 
bestowmcnt will be a means of good 
to the bene&ctor himselE AV 
selfish feelings nnd gratifications 
be absorbed and lost in the sup 
joy which we have in seeing others 
actuated by a right spirit, and in the 
belief Uiat tliey will be rewarded. 
This feeling is one of the fruits of 
christian kinflncsa. It is that which 
leads us to look away from selfi and 
to rejoice in every evidence that 



18 But I ' have all, and abound : 
am full, having received of 
Epaphroditus the things which 
lere sent from you, an odour of 
sweet smell, a sacrifice 'accept- 
able, ivell-pieasing to God. 



produced. Thus we speak of pun- 
ishment as the fruit of^sin, poverty 
as the fruit of idlcnei^ and happi- 
ness as the ftuit of a virtuous life. 
The language is taken from tlie Eict, 
that a man reaps or gathers the I'ruit 
or result of that which he plants. 
TF Til ynur account. A phrase taken 
fromcommercialdealings. Theapos- 
tle wished that it might be set down 
In their credit. He desired tliat when 
they came (o appear before God, tliey 
might reap the benefit of all the acts 
of Kindness which they had sliown 

18. But I have all. Marg., ' or, 
have rereiveil.' The phrase here is 
equivalent to, ' I have received every 
thing. I have all I want, and desire 
DO more.' He was entirely satisfied. 
What tliey had sent to him is, of 
course, now unknown. It is suffi- 
cient to know, that it was of such a 
nature as to make his situation com- 
fortable. % I am full. I have enough. 
This is a strong expression, denotmg 
tliat nothing was lacking. ^ Hitv- 
inff receiofd of Ep'iphrodilus. See 
Notes, eh. ii. 2">. IT An udour of a 
itoeet smell. This does not mean 
tliat it was such an odour (o Paul, 
but to God. He regarded it as an 
offering which they lioil made to 
God himself; and he was persuaded 
that he would regard it as accepta- 
ble to him. They had doubtless 
made the offering, not merely from 
personal friendship for Paul, but be- 
cause he was a minister of Christ, 
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19 But my God shall supply " riches ' in glory by Christ 
all your need, according lo his SO Now " unto God an 



and from love lo his ca 
Pul! felt assured that thia offering 
would be acceptable to him. Comp. 
Matt. JL 41, 42, Tlie word ' oi/our' 
refers properly to the pleasant fra. 
gronce produced in the temple by 
the burning of incenge. Notes on 
Luke i. 9. On the meaning of the 
word rendered ' a sweet em " ' 
lia&id—see Notes on 3 Cor. 
The whole language here is taken 
from an act of worship; and the 
apostle regarded what he had i 
ceived from the Phiiippians as, 
fact, a thank-offering to God, and 
presented wilh the spirit of true de- 
votion to him. It was not, indeed, 
formal act of worship; but it w 
occeplaUe to Giod as an expression 
of their regard fbr his cause. J A 
sacrifice acceplahte. Acceptable to 
God. Comp. Heb. siii. 16. Notes, 
Rom. xii. 1. IT Well-pkaatitf; In 
Gorf. Because it evinced a regard 
for true religion. Learn hence, (1.) 
that kindness done to the 
of the gospel, is regarded . 
ceptable offering to God. (2.) That 
kindness to the servants of God in 
dislrexs and tniint, is as well-pleas- 
ing to God as direct acts of worship, 
(3.) That such acts of benevolence 
are evidences of attachment to the 
cause of religion, and are proofe of 
genuine piety. Notes, Matt x. 42. 

19. Bill my God shall supply all 
your need. That is, 'You have 
shown your regard for me as a IHend 
of God, by sending to me in my dis- 
tress, and I have confidence that, in 
return for al! this, God will supply 
all your wants, when you are in cir- 
cumstances of necessity.' Paul's 
confidence in this seems not to have 
been founded on any express revela- 
tion; but on the general principle 
tliatGod would regard their offering 
with favour. NoUiiDg ia lost, even 



lly poor; and if they are, 
God oflen raises up for them bene- 
factions, and sends supplies in a 
manner as unexpected, and bearing 
proofs of divine interposition as de- 
cided, as when supplies were sent by 
the ravens to the prophet If Ac- 
cording; to his riches in glory. 
Notes, Eph. iii, 16. The word riches 
here means, his abundant fulness; 
his possessing all things; his inex- 
haustible ability to supply their wants. 
The phrase 'in glury, is probably 
to he connected with the following 
phrase, ' in Christ Jesus ;' and means 
tliat the metliod of imparting sup- 
plies to men was tlirough Jesus 
Christ, and was a glorious metliod ; 
or, that it was done in a glorious 
manner. It is such an expression 
as Paul is accustomed to use, when 
speaking of what God does. He is 
■ satisfied wilh saying simply that 
X so; hut connects wilh it Uia 
idea that whatever God does is done 
way worthy of himself, and so 
illustrate his own perfections. 
^ In Christ Jesus. By the medium 
of Christ; or through him. All the 
favours that Paul expected for him- 
self or his fellow-men, he believed 
would be conferred tliroueh tlie Re- 
deemer. Even the sup^y of our 
temporal wants comes to us through 
the Saviour. Were it not for toe 
atonement, there is no more reason 
tliat blessings would be 
conferred on men than that they 
would be on fallen angels. For 
them no atonement has feen mode; 
and at llie hand of justice they 
have received only wretchedness 
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Father be glory for ever and ever. 

21 Salute every saint in Christ 
Jesua. The brethren which are 
with me greet you. 

23 All the saints salute you, 

37. It was common for Piul to ad- 
dress such an o^ription of prni^e to 
God, at tlie close of his epistles. 

31. Salute every mint in Christ 
Jesus. It was usual for him also to 
close his epistles with afluctionate 
salutations to various mcmbeis of 
the churches to which he wrote. 
These salutations are generally spe- 
cific, a ml mention the names, parti- 
cularly if prominent incmbera of the 
churches. See the close of the epis- 
tles to tlie Bomons; 1 Corintliians; 
Colossians, and 3 Timothy. In this 
epistle, however, as in some others, 
the salutation is general. Wliy none 
are speciHed in particular is not 
certainly known. ^ The brethren 
vthich are with me, &c. The word 
'brethren' here probably refers to 
ministers that were with Paul, as 
the 'saints'' in general 
tinned in the next verse, 
sible that at Rome the 
were known by the general name of 
the brethren. Pierce. 

22. All the saints salute you. All 
in Rome, where this epistle was 
written. No individuals are speci- 
fied, perhaps because none of the 
Christians at Rome were perstmally 
known to the church at Philippi. 
They would, however, feel a deep 
interest in a church which had thus 
the confidence and affection of Paul. 
There is reason to believe that the 
bonds ofaJfoction among the churches 
then were much stronger than they 
are now. There was a generous 
warmth in the newness of the chris- 
tian affection — the first ardonr of 
love; and the common trials to which 
tliey were exposed would serve to 
bind tliem closely togetlier. jChief- 



chiefly they that are of CiEsar'a 
household. 

2;J The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. Amen. 

It was written to the Philippians 
from Kome, by Epaphrodilus. 

ly tke.y that ore nfCtesar's househnld. 
That is, of Nero, who was at that 
time the reigning emperor. The 
name Ctcsar was given to all tlie 
emperors after the time of Julius 
Cresar, as the name Pkaranh waa 
the common name of the kings of 
Egypt. The phraxe here used — 
' the Imuseliold of Ctesar' — may refer 
to tlie relatives of the emperor ; and 
it is certainly possible that some of 
them may iiavo been converted to 
Christianity. But it does not of ne- 
cessity refer to those related to him, 
but may be applied to his domestics, 
or to some of the officers of the court 
that were more particularly employ- 
ed around his person; and as it is 
more probable that some of tliem 
would be converted than his own re- 
latives, it is more safe to suppose 
that they were intended. See Notes 
on ch. i. 13. 

23. Tlie grace of our Lard Jesus 
Christ, &c. Notes, Rom. xvi. 20. 

In regard to the subscription at 
the end of this epistle, it may be re- 
marked, as lias been done of the 
otlier subscriptiwis at the end of the 
epistles, tliat it is of no authority 
whatever. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to doubt that in this case it is 
correct. The epistle bears internal 
evidence of having been written 
from Rome, and was doubtless sent 
by Epaphroditus, See the Intro., }3. 
I'here is considerable variety in the 
subscription. The Greek is, "It was 
written to the Philippians from Rome 
by Epaphroditus.'^ The Syriac, 
" The epistle to the Philippians was 
written from Rome, and sent by 
Epaphroditus." The ^thiopic, " To 
the PliilippianSj by Timothy," 
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The principal lessona tought in 
this closing chapter are the follow- 

1. It is our duty to be finn in the 
Lord, in all the trials, temptations, 
and persecutions to which we may 
be exposed. Vcr. 1. This duty 
ehould be pressed on Christians by 
tlioir teacliera, and by eacli otlier, by 
nil that IB tender and sacred in Ihe 
cliriatian profession, and all that is 
endearing in christian friendship. 
Like Paul, we should appeal to 
iithorB as ' brethren dearly beloved 
and longed for,' and by all their af^ 
fcction torus we ehould entreat them 
to he steailfiist in the christian pro- 
fession. As tlicir "joy and crown," 
also, ministers should desire that their 

Eople sliouM be holy. Their 
ppiness and reword is to be closely 
connected witll tho firmness 
which tlieir people maintain 
principles of the christian feith. 
Christians, therefore, wish to impart 



the highest joy to their religi 
' eachers, and to exalt them as li 
s possible in future happim 



high 

glory, thej/ sljould strive to be foith- 
ful to tbeir great Master, and to be 
steadfast in attachment to his cause. 
2. It ia tlie duty of those who 
have from any cauee been alienated, 
to seek to be reconciled. Ver. 2. 
They sliould be of the same mind. 
Almost nothing does more to hinder 
the cause of r^igion than alienations 
and bickerings among its profess-^ 
friends. It is possible lor them 
live in harmony, and to be of the 
same mind in the Lord; and such 
tlie importance of this, that it well 
deserves to be enforced by apostolic 
authority and persuasion. It may 
be observed, also, that in the case 
referred to in this chapter — that of 
Euodias and Syntyche — the exhort- 
ation to reconciliation is addressed 
to both. Which 
or whether both 



mated, and is not needful Ibr us to 
know. It is enough to know that 
there was alienation, and bolk of 
them were exhorted lo see that the 
quarrel was made up. So, in all 
cases where members of the church 
lance, it is tlie business of 
both parties to seek to be reconciled, 
and neither party is rightif he waits 
for tlie otlier before he moves in tlie 
matter. If you feel that you have 
been injured, go and tell your bro- 
ther kindly wherein yon think he 
done you wrong. He may at 
s explain the matter, and show 
that you liave misunderstood it, or 
he may make proper confossion or 
restitution. Or, if he will do nei- 
ther, you will have done your duty. 
Matt, xviii. 15. If you are conscious 
that you have injured him, then no- 
thing is more proper tlian tljat you 
should go and make confession. The 
blame of the quarrel rests wholly on 
you. And if some meddling third 
person lias got up the quarrel be- 
tween you, then go and see your 
brother, and disappoint tJio devices 
of the enemy of religioa 

3. It is our duty and our privilege 
to rejoice in tlic Lord always. Ver. 
4. As God is unchanging, we may 
always find toy in him. Tho cha- 
racter of God which we loved yes- 
terday, and in the contemplation of 
which we found happine 
the same to-day, and its 
tion will furnish the same joy lo us 
now. His promises are the same ; 
his government is tlic m.me; his 
readiness to impart consolation is the 
same; the support which he can 
give in trial and temptation is llie 
same. Though in our own hearts 
we may find much over whicli to 
mourn, yet when we look away from 
ourselves we may find abundant 
sources of consolation and peace. 
The Christian, therefore, mai/ be 
always happy. If he will look to 
God and not to himself; to heaven 
and not to earth, he will find perma- 
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nent and eubstftntial sources of en- 

J'ayment. But in nothings else than 
iud can we rejoice atwat/s. Our 
friends, in whom we find comfort, 
are lakon away ; the property tliat 
we tliought would make as happy, 
Mh to do so; and pleasures tliat we 
thought would satisfy, pail upon the 
sense and make us wretched. No 
man can be permanently happy who 
does not make the 1/ibd the source 
of joy, and who docs not expect to 
find his chief pleasure in him. 

4. It is a privilege to be permitted 
to go and commit everything to God. 
Vs. 6, 7. The mind mny be in such 
a state that it shall feel no anxiety 
about anything. We may feet so 
certain that Gwl will supply all our 
wants ; that he will bestow upon us 
all that is really Decenary for us in 
this life and the next, and that he 
will withhold from us nothing which 
it is not for our real good to have 
withheld, that the mind may be con- 
stantly in a state of peace. With 
a thankful heart for all the mercies 
which we have enjoyed — and in all 
cases they are many — we may go 
and commit ourselves to God for all 
that we need hereafter. Such is the 
privilege of religion ; such an ad- 
vantage is it to be a Christian. Such 
a state of mind wili be followed by 
peace. And it is only in such a way 
that tnie peace can be found. In 
every other metliod there will bo 
agitation of mind and deep anxiety. 
If we have not this confidence m 
God, and Uiis readiness to go and 
commit all to him, we shall be per- 

tlexed with the cares of this life; 
isses and disappointments will ha- 
rass us; flie changes which occur 
will weary and wear out our spirits, 
and through life we shall be tossed 
as on a restless ocean. 

5. It is the duty of Christians to 
be upright in every respect. Ver. 8. 
Every friend of the Redeemer should 
be a man of incorruptible and un- 
Hospectcd iotcgrity. He should be 



one who can always be depended on 
to do what is right, and pure, and 
true, and lovely. I know not tliat 
there is a more important verse in 
tlie New Testament tlian tlie eighth 
verse of this chapter. It deserves 
to be recorded in letters of gold in 
the dwelling of every Christian, and 
it would be well if it could be made 
to shine on liis way os if written in 
characa»rs of living light There 
should be no virtue, no truth, no noble 
plan of benevoleucG, no pure and holy 
undertaking in society, of which the 
Christian should not be, according to 
his ability, tlie patron and the friend. 
The reasons are obvious. It is not 
only because this is in accordance 
with the law of God, but it is from 
its eflect on the community. The 
people of the world judge of reli- 
gion by tlie character of its profess- 
ed friends. It is not from what they 
hear in the pulpit, or learn from the 
Bible, or from treatises on divinity ; 
it is from wliat they see in the lives 
of those who profess to follow Christ. 
They mark tlie expression of tha 
eye; the curl of the lip; Uie words 
that we speak— -*nd if they perceive 
peevishness and irritability, they set 
It down lo the credit of religion. 
They watch the conduct, tlie tem- 
per and disposition, the manner of 
doing business, the respect which & 
man has for truth, the way in which 
he keeps his promises, and set it all 
down to the credit of religion. If a 
professed Christian foils m any one 
of these things, he dishonours reli- 
gion and neutralizes all the good 
which he might otherwise do. It is 
not only the man in tlie church who 
is untrue, and dishonest, and unjust, 
and unlovely in his temper, that does 
evil ; it is he who is either false, or 
dishonest, or unjust, iir unlovely in 
his temper. One evil propensity 
will neutralize all that is gooi! ; and 
one member of the church who fiiils 
to lead a moral and upright life wilt 
do much to neutralize all the good 
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that can 'be done by all the rest of 
the church. Comp. Ek;cl. x. I. 

6. It is the duty of Christians 
show kindness to the ministers of the 
gospel, especially iu times and cir- 
cumstances of want Vs. 10. 14— 
17. Paul commended much what 
the Philippians had done for hi 
Yet they liad done no more than they 
oocht to do. See 1 Cor. ix. 11. He 
hau established the gospel among 
them, carrying it to Uiem b^ great 
personal sacrifice and selt-deniaL 
What he had done for them had cost 
him much more than whitt they had 
done for him — and was of much 
more value. He had been in t 
Hewas aprieoner; among strangers; 
incapable of exerting himself for his 
oiyii support; not in a situation - 
minister to his own wants, as he t 
often done by tent-making, and 
these circumstances he needed tlic 
eympalhizing aid of friends. He 
was not a maw to be volnntarily de- 
pendent on others, or to be at any 
time a burden to them. But circum- 
stances beyond his control had made 
it necessary for others to supply his 
wants. The Philippians nobly re- 
sponded to his claims on them, and 
dill all that he could ask. Their 
conduct is a good example for other 
Christians to imitat« in their treat- 
ment of the ministers of tlie gospel. 
Hinislers now are often in want 
Tliey become old, and are unable to 
labour; they are sick, and cannot 
render the service which they have 
been accustomed to; their femilies 
are afflicted, and they have not the 
means of providing for them com- 
fortably in sickness. It is to be re- 
membered also that such cases often 
happen where a minister has spent 
the be^t part of his life in the ser- 
vice of a people; where he has de- 
voted his moat vigorous days to their 
wellare; where he has been unable 
to lay up anything for sickness or 
old age; where he may have aban- 
doned what would have been a lucrar 



tive calling in life, for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel If there 
ever is a claim on the generosity of 
a people, his cane is one, and there 
is no debt of gratitude which a peo- 
ple ought more cheerfiilly to pay 
tlian that of providing for the wanfca 
of an aged or an afflicted and disa- 
bled servantof Christ, who has spent 
his best years in endeavouring to 
train them and their children up for 
heaven. Yet, it cannot be denied, 
that great injustice is often done in 
such cases, 'flie poor beast that has 
served a man and his family in the 
days of his vigour, is often turned 
out in old age lo die ; and sometliing 
like this BMnetimes occurs in tJie 
treatment of ministers of tlie gospel. 
The conduct of a people, generous 
in many other respects, is often un- 
accountable in their treatment of 
their pastors; and one of the lessons 
which ministers often liave to learn, 
like tlieir Master, by bitter experi- 
ence, is the ingratitude of those for 
whose welfare tliey have toiled, and 
prayed, and wept. 

7. Let us learn to be contented 
with our present condition. Vs. 11, 
12. Paul leameil this lesson. It is 
not a native state of mind. It is a 
lesson to be acquired by experience. 
By nature we are all restless and 
impatient; we are reaching after 
things that we have not, and often 
after things that we cannot and 
ought not to have. We are envious 
of- the condition of others, and sup- 
pose that if we had what they have 
we should be happy. Tret, it we 
have right feelings, we shall always 
find enough in our present condition 
to make us ronlenleil. We shall 
have such confidence in the arrange 
ments of Providence as to teel that 
Uiings are ordered for the best If 
we are poor, and persecuted, and in 
want, or are prostrated by sicknera, 
we shall feel that there is some good 
reason why this is m arranged — 
though the reason may not be known 
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for ourselves, and desiring to wrest 
it from tbem. If we are disposed 
estimate our mercies, and nottogi 
«p our minds to a spirit of compmi 
in|r, we shall see enoagh around 
to make us contented. Paul w 
a prisoner; he was poor; he w 
among strangers; he had neither 
wife nor children; he was about to 
be trieil tot hia life, and probably put 
to death — yet he lenmeii to be con- 
tent. Hehadagoodconscience; the 
hope of heaven; a sound intellect; 
a heart disposed to do good, and con- 
flilence in God, and why should a 
man in such circumstances murmurJ 
Says Jeremy Taylor, " Am I fallen 
into the hands ofpublicansandseques- 
trators, who have taken all from me 1 
Whit now? Let me look about me. 
They have left me the sun and moon, 
fire and water, a loving wife, and 
many friends to pity me, and some 
to relieve me, and I can still dis- 
course ; and unless I list, tliey have 
not taken away my merr^^ counte- 
nance, and a cheerful spirit, and a 
good cwiscience; they still have left 
me the providence of Clod, and all 
the promises of the gospel, and my 
religion, and my hopes of heaven, 
and my charily to them too ; and 
still 1 sleep and digest; I eat and 
drink r I read and meditate ; I can 
walk in my neighbour's pleasant 
fields, and see the varieties of 
ral beauties, and delight in o 
which God delights, that is, in \ 
and wisdom, in the whole 
and in God himself. And he » 
hath so many causes of joy, and 



great, is very much in love with sor- 
row and peevishness, who loses all 
these pleasures, and chotees to sit 
down upon his little handful of 
thorns." Holy living, ch. ii. sect. vL 
Let tlie whole of Ibis section " on 
Contentcdness" be read. It is one 
of the most beautiful arguments tor 
eonlentment that ever proceeded 
from uninspired lips. 

8. In all tltese things; in all the 
duties and the trials of life; in all 
r el&rts to meet temptation, and 
cultivate contentment witlt our 
present condition, let us put our trust 
in the Saviour, Ver, i^ Paul said 
that ho could " do all things tlirou^h 
Christ who sttengtliened him." Ilis 
strength was tliere; ours is there 
ilso. If we attempt these things, 
relying on our own strength, we 
shall certainly &i). The bad pos- 
our nature will get tlie as- 
cendency, and we shall be left to 
discontent and murmuring. The 
arm that is to uphoM us is that 
of the Redeemer; and relying on 
shall find no duty so ordu- 
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form it; no temptation so formidable 
tliat we may not be able to meet it; 
no trial so great that we may not be 
able to bear it; no situation in life 
through which we may be called to 
pass, where we may not find con- 
tentment and peace. And may God 
of his rich mercy give to each one 
who shall read these Notes on this 
beautiful epistle to the Philippians, 
abundant grace thus to conlide in 
the Saviour, and to practise all the 
duties so tenderly enjoined on the 
PhiliTOian Christians and on us by 
this illustrious prisoner in the cause 
of ChrisL 
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i 1. Tke situation of Colosse. 

CoLOssE, or, IS it is written in many manuscripts, Colasse, was a cele- 
brated city of Plirygia, in Asia Minor. See the map prefixed to tlie Notes 
on the Acts of the Apostles. It was in the southern part of that province, 
was nearly <lireclly east of Ephesus, north of Laodicea, and nearly west 
of Antioch in Piswlia. It is mentioned by Herodotus (Polyhymn. Lib. 
viiL c. 30J as ' a great city of Phrygia, in tliat part where the river Lycua 
descends into a chasm of tlie earth anil <lisappeata, but which, after a dis- 
tance of five stadia, rises a^in and flows into the Meander' — (srw Mouw 
3pop. Xenophon also mentions t)ie city of Colosse as being IloJiiS oixo^umj 
ivSaifuM wK fttyoXj; — ' a city well inhabited, pleasant, and h.rge.' Expcdi. 
Cyr. Lib. L In the time of Strabo, however, it seems to have been much 
diminished in size, as it is mentioned by him among the 'smaller towns' — 
liiAiaiiara. Lib. xii. p. 864. In tJie latter part of the reign of Nero, and 
not long after this epistle was written, Colosse, Laodicea, and Ilierapolis, 
were at the same time overwhelmed by an earUiquake. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
Lib. V. c. 41. Colosse recovered, however, from this shock, and is men- 
tioned by the Byzantine writers as among the most opulent cities. See 
Koppe, Proleg. The ancient town is now extinct, but its site is occupied 
by a village called Ckonos, or Kkmmt. This village is described by Mr. 
Arundell as being situated most picturesquely under the immense range 
of Mount Cadmus, which rises to a very lofty and perpeuiiicular hei^it 
behind the village, in some parts clothed with pines, in otliere bare of soil, 
with vast chasms and caverns. The immense perpendicular chasm, seen 
in the view, aflbrds an outlet to a wide mountain torrent, the bed of which 
is dry in summer. The approach to the village is as wild as llie village 
itself is beautiful, abounding in tall trees, from which vines of most luxu- 
riant growth are suspended! In the immediate neighbourhood are several 
vestiges of an ancient city, consisting of arches, vaults, squared stones, 
while tlie groimd is strewed with broken pottery, which so generally and 
so remarkwily indicates the site of ancient towns in the East, That these 
(eeljtiii'i 
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ruins are nil that now remain of Colirase, there seems no reason to doubt. 
The opposite cut will furnish an idea of Iheir ajipearance. 

Colosse, as has been remarked, was situated in Plirj-g-ia. On the name 
Phrjgio, and the orig'in of the Phrygians, very difterent opinions have 
been entertained, which it is not necessary lo specify in order to an 
understanding of this epistle. They claimecl U> he the most ancient peo- 
ple of the world; and it is said that this claim was admitted by the Egyp- 
tans, wl o, though boastful of their own antiquity, were content lo regard 
the uselves as second to the Phrygians. Picl. Btit. lAe other parts of 
Asa M nor which were distinguished as provinces under the Roman 
en p re Phrygia is first historically known as a kingdom, and contuined 
such until it was made a province of the Lydian monarchy. It remained 
a prov nee of that monarchy until Cnesus, king of Lydia, was conquered 
by Cyr» s of Persia, who added the Lydian kingdom to his empire. After 
that, Phrvgia, like the rest of Asia Minor, became succesaively subject to 
tJie Greeks, the Romans, and the Turks. In the time when the gospel 
was preached there, it was subject to the Romans; it is now under the 
dominion of the Turks. Phrygia was anciently celebrated for its fertility; 
but, under the Moslem yoke, a great part of tlie country lies uncultivated. 

{ 2. The establishment nf the church in Colosse. 

The gospel was first preached in Phrygia by Paul and Silas, accompa- 
nied also by Timothy. Acts xv. 40, 41 ; xvi. 1—3. 6. It is said that tliey 
"went throughout Phrygia," which means, doubtless, that they went to 
the principal cities and towns. In Acts xviij. 23, it is said that Paul visited 
Phrygia again, after he had been to Phlllppi, Athens, Jerusalem, and 
Antioch. He " went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, 
strengthening all the disciples." It is not, indeed, expressly said of Paul 
and Silas that they went to Colosso ; but, as this was one of the principal 
cities of Phrygia, there Is every reason to suppose that they preached the 
gospel there. 

It has been doubted, however, whether Paul was ever at Colosse. It 
is expressly affirmed by Hug (Jntro.'), and by Koppe {Proleg.'), that Paul 
had not taught at Colosse himself, and that ne hacl no personal acquaint- 
ance with the Christians tliere. It has been maintaineil that the gospel 
was, probably, first preached there by Epaplirns, who heard the apo^e at 
Ephesus, and who returned and preached the gospel to his own country- 
men. The opinion that Paul had not been tliere, and was personally 
nnacquainted with the church, is founded on his declaration in ch. II. 1 — 
"Fori would that ye knew what great conflict I liave for yon, and for 
them at Laodicea,ani//or asmanyos/iaiic not seen my face in IheJIesh." 
From this it is inferred tliat he was neither at Colosso nor at Lnoilicea. 
Yet it n'*y'>^ justly doubled whether this passage will authorize this con- 
clusion. Tlieodoret long since suggested that the meaning of this was — 
'I have not only a concern for you, but I havo also groat concern for thoso 
who have not seen me.' Dr. Lardner, however, maintains that tlie gospel 
was preached in Colosse by Paul. TJie reasons which he gives for the 
opinion are briefly these: 

(1.) The declarations of Luke, already quoted, tJiat Paul more than 
once passed through Phrygia. The presumption is, that he would visit 
the chief cities of that province in passing and repassing througli it It is 
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to be remembered that, according U> ch. ii. 1, ColoBse and Lnndkea are 

tlaceil on iLe same footing; and hence the difficulty of ttie supposition that 
e did not visit tlie Gimier is increased. Can it be supposed that Paul 



it either of these pi 
it is rememberecl tli . , , 

to wliat Paul says in ch. i. 6, and iL 6, 7, in proof that he know that they 
had been rightly taught the goBpel. Prom this he infers that Paul liad 
himself communicated it to Uiem, This conclusion is not perfectly clear, 
since it is certain that Paul might have known their first teachers, and 
been satistied that tjicy taught the truth ; but it is such lan^age as he 
would have used on the supposition tliat he was the spiritual father of the 
church. (3.) Efaphras, says Dr. Lardncr, was not their first inelructor in 
the gospel. This he infers from what is snid of him in ch. i. 7, and in ch. 
iv. 13, 13. He is commended as "one of tliem," as a " fellow-servant," 
as "a faithful minister of Christ," as one "beloved." But he is not spoken 
of as sustaining any nearer rehition to them. If he had been the founder 
of their church, he tliinks it is incredible that there is no allusion to this 
fact m writing to them ; that tlie api^tle should have spoken more than 
once of him, and never referred to his agency in establishing the church 
there. (4.) Paul does, in eflect, say that he had himself dispensed the 
gospel to these Colossians. Ch. i. 21 — 25. The sftlutations at the end of 
the epistle, to various persons at Laodicea and Colosse, show that he was 
personally acquainted tliere. Sec these and olher reasons drawn out in 
Lordner's Works, voL vi., pp. 151 seq., Ed. Lond. 1839. The considerations 
suggested by Dr. Lardner seem to me to be sufficient to render it in the 
higiiest degree probable that tlie church at Colosse was founded by Paul. 

} 3. When and vthere Ike epistle was •wrillen. 
Tliis epistle is believed lo have been written at Rome, when Paul was 
a prisoner there,.and at about Uie same time that the epistie to the Eplie- 
sians, and the epistle to Philemon, were written ; and that they were all 
sent by the same persons. It is said in the epistle itself (ch. iv. 7. 9), that 
it was sent by Tychicus and Onesimus, both of whom are commended as 
*&ithfu] and beloved' brethren. But the epistle to the Ephesians was 
written at Rome (see the Inlro,), and was sent by Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21) ; 
atrd the epistle to Philemon was sent by Onosimus. It is probable, there- 
fore, that these persons visited Ephesus, Colosse, and the place where 
Philemon resided ; or, rather, that Tychicus and Onesimus visited Colosse 
together, and that then Tychicus went to Epiiraus, and Onesimus went to 
his former master Philemon. That this epistle and the one lo Philemon 
were written at about the same time, is lurthcr apparent from the fact 
tliat £paphras is mentioned in both as with the apostle, and as joining in 
the salutation. Col. iv. 12. Phil. 23. The epistle to the Colossians bears 
ialernal marks of having been written at Rome, when the apostle was a 
prisoner. Thus, in cli. l 24, he eaja, " who now rejoice in my sutlferings 
foryou." Ch. iv. 18, "Remember my bonds." If this be so, tlien it is rot 
difficult lo fix the date of the epistle with some degree of accuracy. This 
would be about the year G3. 
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i 4. The occasion and design of Ike epistle. 

The general drift of tliis epistle has a etrong rcsemhlanco to that 
eddresseii to tlio Epiicsians, and it bears internal marks of being from the 
same hand. It was evidently written in view of errors whicli extensively 
prevailed among tlio churches of that part of Asia Minor, and was designed 
to inculcate tlie same general duties. It is of importance, therelore, to 
possess a general understanding of the nature of tlieee errors, in order to 
a correct interpretation of tlie epistle. 

The church at Colosse waa one of o circle or group of churches, lyinff 
near each other, in Asia Minor; and it is probable lliat the some gener^ 
views of philosophy, and the Eame errors, provailed tliroughout the entire 
region where tbey were situated. That group of churches embraced those 
at EphesuE, Litodicca, Thyatirft, and, in general, those addressed in the 
Apocalypse as ' the seven chiuches of Asia.' From some of tbe nolices 
of those churches in the New Testament, as well as from the epistle 
before us, we may learn wliat errors prevailed there in general, and 
against wliat form of error particularly tlie epistle to the Colossians was 
designed to guard. 

(L) Several classes of crrorists are mentioned as existing witliin the 
limits of the 'seven cliorches of Asia.' Thus, in the church at Epliesus, 
"those which say they are opostles, and ore not, and liaat founa them 
liars" (Rev. ii. 2); in Smyrna, those "wjiich say they are Jews, and are 
not, but are of tlia synap^uo of Satan" (Rev. li. 9); in Thyatu^ "that 
woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess" (Rov. ii. 20) ; in Per- 

Eamos, "tlicm tliat hold the doctrine of the Nicokitanes;" those "who 
old the doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block 
before the children of Israel." liev. ii. 14, 15. The near proximity of 
these churches to Colosse would render it probable that tlie infection of 
tiiese errors might have reached tliat church also. 

(2.) The awsstle Paul, in his parting speech to the elders of the chureh 
at EphcsuB, alludes to dangerous teachers to which the church there might 
be exposed, iu such a manner as to sliow that tliere was some peculiar 
datwer from such teachers in that community. "For I know that after 
iny departure shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock. Also of your ownselves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, 
to draw awaydisciples after them." Acts xx. 29, 30. H'edoes not specify, 
indeed, the kind of danger to which tliey would be exposed ; but it is 
evident tliat the danger arose from plausible teachers of error. These 
were of two classes — those who would come in from abroad, implying 
probably that tiiere were such teachers in the neighbouring churches; 
and such as would spring up among themselves. 

(3.) In that vicinity there appear to have been numerous disciples of 
John the Baptist, retaining many Jewish prejudices and prepossessions, 
who would be tenacious of the observances of the Mosaic law. What 
were their views, is not jirecisely known. But it is clear that they regarded 
tlie Jewish law as still binding ; that they would be rigid m its observance, 
and in insisting on its observance by others; that Uiey had at best, if 
any, a very impcrtcct acquaintance with Christianity ; and that they were 
ignorant of the miraculous power of the Holy Spirit, and of the fact that 
that had been poured out in a remarkable manner under the preaching 
of the apostles. Paul found aniimberof these disciples of John at Ephesus, 
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who professed not to have received the Holy Ghost, and who sani timt tliey 
had been bajitized unto Jolin's baptism. Acts xix. 1 — 8. Among the most 
distinguidliod and influential of the disciples of John in tiiat region was 
Apollos (Acts xviil 34, 25), who is reprci^inted as an eloquent man, and 
mighty ill the Scriptures. lie tauglit at Ephesus, but how long before ha 
was made more fully acquainted with the gosjicl, is unknown. He is 
represented as having been zealously engaged in Ihat work, and as being 
eminently successful. Acts xviii, 25. There is no reason to doubt Ihat he 
contributed not a little in difRising, in that region, the peculiar views held 
by those who were known ds tiie disciples of John. Wliat was precisely 
the doctrine which Apollos taught, belbre 'tliewayof Gcd was expounded 
more perfectly to him* (Acts xviiL 30), is not now known. There is erery 
reason, however, to suppose that he would insist on the observance of the 
Jt'wish Ibwb, and tJie customs of their notion. The opinions which would 
be likfly to be defended by one in his circumstances, would be tiiose which 
prevailed when John preached — when llie law of Moses was considered 
to be infiill force, end when it was necessary to observe all his institutions. 
The advocates for the Jewish law among tlie cliurches would be likely to 
ajiqieal with great force to the sentiments of so good and so eloquent a man 
as Apollos. So extensive was his influence, tliat Koppo supposes that the 
principal errors prevailing in the churclies in Phrygia, which it was tlie 
design of the apostle in this epistle to correct, could be traced to the 
influence of the disciples of Jolui, and especially to tlie teacliings of IJiis 
eloquent man. Prolog., p. 160. 

(4.) If we look into tlie epistle itself, we shall be able to determine witli 
some degree of certainty the errors which prevailed, and which it was the 
design of this epistle to correct, and we shall find tliat they correspond 
remarkably with what we might anticipate, from what we have seen to be 
the errors abounding in that region, (n) Their first danger arose from 
the influence of philosophy. Ch. ii. 4^—9. The apistle warns them to 
beware lest any one should "beguile tliera with enticing words ;" he cau- 
tions them against "philosophy and vain deceit" — a philosophy tliat was 
based on the " tradition of men," " after tho rudiments of tlie world, and 
not after Christ" Such philosophy might be ejcpected to prevail in tlioso 
cities so near to Greece, ond so much imbued with the Grecian spirit, and 
one of the chief dangers wliich would beset tliem would arise from its 
prevalence. (6) A second source of danger referred to, was tliat arisiuff 
ftoin the influence of those who insisted on the observance of tlie rites and 
customs of Ihe Jewish religion. This tlie apostle refers to in ch. ii. 16. 
" Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect of an 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days." These are sub- 
jects on which tlie Jews would insist much, and in tliis respect the disci- 
:les of John would be likely to sympatliizo entirely with tliem. It is evi- 
ent that there were tliose among them who were endeavouring to onforco 
the observance of these tilings, (c) Tiiere is some evidence of the pre- 
valence there of a philosophy more Oriental than Grecian — a pliilosophy 
that savoured of Gnosticism. Tliis philosophy was subsequently tho tbun- 
dation of a htrge part of the errors that crept into tJie church. Indicationa 
of its prevalence in Colosse, occur in places like the following. Ch. ii. 9. 
"For in him [Christ] dwelletli all the fulness of the Godhead bodily:" 
from which it would seem probable that tliere were those who denied fliat 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodili/in the Lord Jesus — a favourite 
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docuine of llie Gnostics, wha niuLiituined tliat the aseumption of huma,n 
nature, by llie Soil of God, was in appetirance only, and that he died on 
the cross only in appearance, and not in rcalitj[. So in ch. ii. 18, there la 
a reference to "a voluntary hiimiiity and worsliipping of angels, intruding 
into those tilings which are not seen, and which tend vainly to pufl' up a 
fleshly mind' — a description tlmt will apply with remarkable accural' to 
the liomnge paid by tlie Gnostics to the Jims, and to the genera! efforts 
of those who held the doctrines of tliat |^i!osophy to intrude into those 
thi[igs which are not seen, and to offer an explanation of tlie mode of the 
divine existence, and the nature of tlie divine agency. See Notes on the 
verses here relbrred to. It will contribute not a little to a proper under- 
standing of tliis epistle, to keep these tilings in remembrance respecting 
the kind of philosophy which prevailed in the region in which Colosse was 
situated, and the nature of the dangers to which they were exposed. 

(5.) It will be seen from tliese remarks, and from the epistle itself, that 
the difficulties in the church at Colosse did not relate to the moral and 
religious character of its members. There is no mention of any improper 
conduct, eltJier in individuals or in the church at large, as there was in 
the church at Corinth ; there ia no intimation that tliey had been guilty 
of any sins but such as wore common to all heathens befi>re conversion. 
There are, indeed, intimations that tliey were exposed to sin, and there 
are solemn charges against indulgence in ic But tlie sins to which they 
were exposed were such as prevailed in all the ancient heathen world, 
and doubtless such as the Gentile part of the church, particularly, had 
been guilty of before tiieir conversion. The following sins particularly 
are mentioned : " Fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, covetous- 
ness, anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy CMmnunications, ond lying." 
Ch. iii. 5 — 9. These were common sins among llie heatlien (comp. Notes 
on Rom. i.), and lo a relapse into these they were particularly ex- 
posed ; but it does not appear Cliat any of the members of the church had 
given occasion tor public reproach, or for apostolic reproof, by failing into 
them. As they were sins, however, in which they had formerly indulged 
(ch. iii. 7), and as tliey were, therefore, the more liable to fall into them 
again, there \vas abundant occasion for all tlie solicitude which the apostle 
mani^ts on tlic subject 

From the remarks now made, it is easy to see what was the design of 
the epistle to the Colossians. It was primarily to guard the church against 
the errors to which it was expc®edfrom the prevalence of folse philosophy, 
and from the influence of false teachers in religion ; to assert the superior 
claims of Christianity over all philosophy, and its independence of the 
peculiar rites and customs of the Jewish religion. 

It has been asked foAy the opostle wrote an epistle to the church at Co- 
losse, rather tluin to the church in Laodicea, especially as Laodicea was 
the capital of Phrygia 1 And it has been asked also, why an epistle was 
addref^ed to tliat church so strikingly resembling the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (see { 5), especially as it has been supposed that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was designed to be a circular letter, lo be read by the churches 
in the vicinity 1 The reasons why an epistle was addressed [Kirticularly 
to the church at Colosse, seem to have been such as the following : — 

(1.) Onesimus was at tiiat time with Paul at Rome, and was about to 
return to ijis master Philemon, at Colosse. See the Introduction to tlie 
Epistle to I'hilcmm. It was perfectly natural that Paul should avail him- 
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a frilow-pri- 
!r witii him (Philem, 23), and it ia not improbable that it was at his soli- 
citation particularly that this epistle was written. Paul had learned from 
him the state of the diurch at Colosse (ch. i. 6, 7), atKl it is not impossi- 
ble, as Koppe conjectures, that he had been sent to Rome by the church 
to seek the counsel of the apostle in tlie state of things* wliich tlien exist- 
ed in Colosse. Epaplins was, at any rate, greatly interested in tlie slate 
of things in the church, as well as in the condition of the churches at Lao- 
dicea and Hierapolis (ch. iv. 13), and nothing was more natural than that 
he should endeavour to induce the apostle to direct a letter tliat might be 
of benefit to them all. 

(3.) A particular reason for sending this epistle appears to have been, 
to confirm the autliority of Epaphras, and to give the sanction of the apos- 
tle to the truths which he had ta.ught In their difficulties and dangers, 
Epaphras Imd taken an important part in giving tliem counsel. His views 
might have been opposed; or his authority might have been disputed by 
the teachers of error there, and it was important that the apostolic sanc- 
tion should be given to wliat he had taught. Hence the apostle speaks 
with so much atfection of Epaphras, and so warmly of him as a faithfiil 
servant of Christ. Ch. i. 7 ; iv. 12, la 

(4.) It may be added, that although Uiero is a strong resemblance be- 
tween this epistle and that lo the fiphesians, and although it may be re- 
garded as probable that the epistle to the Ephesians was intended in part 
as a circular, yet this epistle would not have been needless. It contains 
many things which are not in that epistle; is especially adapted to the 
state of things in the church at Colosse, Mid would have the greater weight 
with Christians there from being specifically addressed to tliem. See 
Michaelis' Intro, to the New Testament, vol. iv. 122, and Koppe, Proleg. 
pp. 163, 164. 

5 .5. The resemblance between Ikis cpislle and that to the Ephesians. 



Every person who has given uny considerable degrei 
this epistle, must have been struck with its remarkable similarity lo the 
epistle to the Ephesians. TFiat resemblance is greater by far than exists 
between any olher two of the epistles of Paul — a resemblance not only in 
the general style and manner which may be expected to characterize Ihe 
diflerent productions of the same anth'or, but extending to the courE*e of 
thought; the structure of the argument; the particular instructions, and 
to some phrases which do not occur elsewhere. This similarity relates 
particubrly to the following points: — 

(1.) In the representation of the reason for which the apostle waa im- 
prisoned at Rome. This resemblance. Dr. Paley [Hirrie Paul.) remarks, 
IS " too close to be accounted for from accident, and yet too indirect and 
latent to be imputed to design, and is one which cannot easily be resolved 
into any other source than truth." It is not found in any other of his epis- 
tles. It consists in this, that Paul in these two epistles attributes his im- 
prisonment not to hispreaching Christianity in general, but lo his assert- 
mg the right of the Cfentiles to be admitted into the church on an eqml 
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footing with the Jews, and without being obliged to conform thcmsfilves to 
the Jewish law. This was the doctrine to which he considered himself a 
tnartyr. Thus in cb, i. 24, he says, ' Who now rejoice in my suflbrings 
for you ;" nnd in ch. ij. 1, " for I would that ye knew what great conflict 
1 have for you, and for them at Laodicea." Tliat is, his conflicts and 
trials, his imprisonmetlt and danger of dcatli, had somehow come upon 
him in conseimenceof his endeavouring to spread ^e^pelin such places 
asColosse and Laodicea. These were Gentile communities; and the mean- 
ing is, that his trials were ttie result of his cl&rla to preach among Ihe 
OenHlex. The same representation is made in the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians — likewise written from Rome during his imprisonment. " For this 
cause I, Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ fnr i/au Gentiles." Ch. iii. 1. 
And this coincidence is disc apparent by comparing two other places in 
the epistles. Thus Col. iv. 3. " Praying for us, that God would open unto 
us a door of utterance to speak the mysteries of Christ, far which I am 
in bonds." An allusion to the same 'mystery' occurs also in the Epistle 
to the Ephpsians. " Whereby when ye read, ye may understand my know- 
ledge in the myetery of Christ — that the Gentiles should be feltow-keirs 
of the same bodu, aad partakers of his promise in Christ In/ Ike gospel." 
Ch. iii 4 — 6. In the Acts of tJic Apostles the same statement occurs in 

Tnl to tlie cause Ibr which the apostle was persecuted and impriemied — 
it is on tjiis coincidence, which is so evidently undesigned, that Paley 
has Ibunded the argument tor the genuineness of the epistles to the Ephe- 
eians and Coloasians. HoreB Pauli-nfe. The statement in the Acts of the 
Apostles is, that the persecutions of Paul which led to his appeal to the 
Roman eraperor and to his imprisonment at Rome, were in consequence 
of liis maintaining that the Gentiles were, in the Christian adminislJation, 
to be odmitted to the same privileges as the Jews, or that there was no 
distinction between them in the matter of salvation; and his sutlferings, 
therefore, were, as he says, 'in behalf of the Gentiles.' See, particu- 
larly. Acts xx\. 28; xjtii. 21, 23. Prom these passages it appears that 
tJie oiience which drew down on Paul the vengeance of his countrymen 
was, his mission to the Gentiles, and his maintaining that they were 
to be admitted to the privileges of salvation on the same terms as the 
Jews. 

(2.) There is a strong resemblance between tlie course of thought and 
the general structure of tho Epistles to the Ephesians and the Ckiloesians. 
To an extent that does not occur in any other of Paul's epistles, the same 
topics are introduced, and in the same order and connection. Indeed, in 
Wine portions, they are almost identical. Particularly the order in which 
the various topics are introduced is nearly the same. The following por- 
tions of the two epistles will be seen to correspond with each other. 

Ephesians. Coloasians. 

i. 15—19 with i. 9—11. 

1.20— 23 " i. l.-j— IR 

i.lO " i.20. 

ii. 1—10 " i. 21—23. 

iii 7 " i.25. 

iii. 9, 10 " i.2ti,27. 

iii.n " "-7- 

ii. 11-23 " ii.U-15. 
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Th pse bl n tl can- ed a1 ost th igh tl p tl , bIiows that 
the was Itylcoidt tit 1 hes jerencetothe 

dang- t 1 I th y e poaed tl tincl f pi losophy which prfi- 

railed, the taleo teachers who might have an mfluence over them, and 
the particular duties to which it was desirable their attcntiiHi should be 
turned. There is, indeed, some considerable variety of phraseology in th© 
discussion of these topics, but still the resemblance is remarkable, and 
would indicate that tiie epistlet: were written not &,t frun the same time, 
and clearly by the sime person. It is remarkable, among other things, as 
Michaclis has observed, tliaC it is only in these two epistles that the apos- 
tle warns his readers against tying. £pli. iv. 25. Col. iii. 9. Hence we 
may conclude lliat tliis vice was one that particularly prevailed in the re- 
gion where these churches were situated, and tliat the members of these 
churches hod been particularly addicted to this vice before their con- 



5 6. 7%e epistle from Laodkea. 

In ch. iv. 16 of this epislle, the apostle gives this direction: "Ami when 
this epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also in tlie church of 
tha Diodiceana, and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodjcea." 
The former part of this verse is clear, and the direction was given, doubt- 
less, because the churches (^ Colosse and Laodicea were in the vicinity 
of each other, and the instructions were adapted to both churches. Doubt- 
less the same fonn of philosc^y prevailed, and the churches were exposed 
to the same errors. But it is not so clear what is meant by tlie " epistle 
from Laodicea." The most natural and obvious interpretation wouhl be, 
that Paul had sent a letter also to tliat church, and that he wished them 
to procure it and read it. But no such epistle is now cxtnnt, and, conse- 
quently, much difficulty has been Ibit in determining what the apostle 
referred to. A brief examination of the opinions entertained on the sub- 
ject, seems necessary in this place. Tliey are the following: 

1. It has been supposed that the reference is to a letter sent fram the 
Laodiceans to Paul, proposing to hun some questions which they desired 
him to answer, and ihat he now wislies tlie Colossians to procure that 
letter, in order that they might more fully understand the drift of the 
epistle which he now sent to them. This opinion was held by Theodoret, 
and has been defended by Storr, Rosen m filler, and others. But tlie objec- 
tions lo it are obvious and conclusive. (I.) It is not iJie fair moaning of 
the language used by Paul. If he had referred to a letter to him, he 
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would hive said ao ; whereas tlie obvious meaning of the language used 
is, that the Culussians were to procure a letter in the possession of the 
liiijdiceans, in exchange for the one whicli they now received from Paul. 
The churches were to make an exchange of letters, and one church was 
to read that which hod been addressed to the other. (2.) If the letter had 
been addressed lo Paul, it was doubtless in his possession ; and if lie wished 
the church at Colosse lo read it, nothing would be more natural or obvious 
than lo send it, by Tychicus, along with tlie letter which Jie now sent. 
Why should he give directions lo send to Ijodicea to procure a copy of 
iti (3.) If a letter had been sent to him by the Laodiceaiis, proposing 
certain questions, why did he send the answer to the church at Colosse, 
and not to the church at Laodicea ! The church at Laodicea would cer- 
tainly have been the one that was entitled to tlie reply. There would 
have been a manifest impropriety in sending an epistle to one church, 
made up of answers to questions proposed by another, and then at the end 
requesting them to procure those questions, that tliey might understand 
the epistle. (4. ) It may be added, that it is not necessary to suppose tliat 
there was an; such epistle, in order to understand tliis epistle to the Colos- 
sians. This is not more difficult of interpretation than the other epistles 
of Paul, and docs not furni^i in its structure any particular evidence that 
it was sent in answer to inquiries which had been proposed to the author. 

2. It has been supposed by some that the epistle referred to was one 
written to Timothy, by the apostie himself^ al Laodicea. This opinion 
was defended by TheophylacU The only show of authority for it is the 
subscription at the end of the First Epistle to Timothy—" The first to 
Timotliy was written from laodicea, which Is the chiefest city of Pbrygia 
Paeatiana." But tliat this is erroneous, can be easily shown. (1.) Tlio 
subscription to the epistle to Timothy is of no audiority. (2.) tf ftia 
epistle had been referred to, Paul would not liave designated it in this 
manner. It would have been rather by mentioning the ysrson to whom it 
was addressed, than tlie place where it was written. (3.) There is nothing 
in the epistle to Timothy which would throw any important light on this 
to the Colossians, or which would be particularly important to them as a 
church. It was addressed to one individual, and it contains counsels 
adapted to a minister of tl>e ffospel, rather Umn to a church. 

3, Many have supposed that the 'epistle from laodicea,' referred to, 
was onp which Paul had written to the Laodiceans, partly for their use, 
but which was of the nature of a circular epistle, and tJiat we still have 
it under another name. Those who hold this opinion suppose that tlia 
epistle to the Ephesians is the one referred to, and Uiat it was, in fact, sent 
also to the church at Laodicea. See this question treated at length in the 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Epiiesians, } 5. The reasons for sup- 
posing that the epistle now known as the ' Epistle to the Ephesians' w^ 
iieitJier a circular letter, nor addressed to tlie cliurch at Laodicea, are 
there givea But if the common reading of the text in Eph, i. 1, • the 
saints which are al Ephesus,' he correct, then it is clear that that epistle 
was really sent to the church in that place. The only question, then, is, 
whether it is of so general a character tJiat it might as well be sent to 
other churches as to that, and whether Paul actually sent it as a circular, 
with a direction lo different churches? Against this supposition, there 
are strong improbabilities. (1.) It is contrary to the usual practice of 
Paul. He addressed letters to particular churches and individuals; and, 
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unless this case he one, there is no evidence that be ever adopted the 
practice of sendinff the same letter to diflerent individuals or churches. 
{2.) There would nave been some impropriety in it, if not dishonesty. An 
avowed circular letter, addressed to cliurclies in general, or to any number 
whose names are enumerated, would be perlecCly honesL But how would 
this be, if the same letter was addressea to one church, and then, witji a 
new direction, flddressed to another, with no intimation of its circular cha- 
racter] Would there not be a species of concealment in this wliich we 
should not expect of PmuM (3.) How happens it, if this had occurred, 
that all remembrance of it was forgotten! When those epistles were 
collected, would not the attention be called to the lact, and some record 
of it be found in some ancient writer ! Would it lait to be adverted to that 
the same epistle had been found to have been addressed to different 
churches, with a mere change in the name! 

4. There is but one other opinion which can exist on this question ; and 
that is, that (he apostle refers to some letter which had been sent to the 
Laodiceans, which we have not now in the New Testament. If this be 
so, then tlie reference couhl only be to some epistle which may be extant 
elsewhere, or which is now lost There is an epistle extant which is 
known by the name of '■ St. Paul's Epistle to the Laodiceans ;" hut it has 
no well-founded claims to bein? a genuine epislle of Paul, and is univer- 
sally regarded as a forgery. "It is," saj^ Michaelis, "a mere rliapsody, 
collected from St. Paul's other epistles, and which no critic can receive as 
agenuine workof the apostle. It contains nothing which it was necessary 
fer the Colossians to know, nothing; which Is not ten times better and more 
fully explained in the epistle which St, Paul sent to the Colossians ; in 
ehort, nothing which could be suitable to St. Paul's design." Intro, to the 
New Tes. iv. 127. The Greek of this opistle may be feund at length In 
Michaelis; and, as it may be a matter of curicsity, and will show that this 
cannot be the epislle referred to by Paul in CoL iv. 16, 1 will subjoin here 
a translation. It is as follows; "Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by 
men, but by Jesus Christ, to the bretlurn in Laodicea. Grace be to you, 
and peace, from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ I give thanks 
to my God in Christ always in my prayers, that you are mindful of and 
lire persevering in good works, waiting for the promise in the day of judg- 
ment. And let not the vain speeches of some who would conceal the 
truth disturb you, to turn you away from the tiutli of the gospel which lias 
been preached unto you. Now God grant that all they who are of me may 
be borne forward to the perfection of the truth of the gospel, to perform 
those excellent good works which become the salvation of eternal life. 
And now are my bonds manifest, in which bonds I am in Christ, and at 
the present time; but 1 rejoice, lor I know that this shall bo for the fur- 
therance of my salvation, which is through your prayer and the supply of 
the Holy Ghost, whether by life or by death. For to me to live is Christ, 
and to die is joy. But our Lord himself shall grant you his mercy with 
us, that possessing love you may be of the same mind, and think the same 
thing. On this account, brethren, as ye have heard of the appearing of 
the Lord, so think and do in the fear of God, and it shall be eternal life to 
you, for it is God who worketh in you. Do all things without murmurings 
and disputings. And for the remainder, brethren, rejoice in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and see that ye keep yourselves from all base gain of covetous- 
noss. Let all your requesta be made known with boldness unto God, and 
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be finn in the mind of ClirisL And finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
ate true, whatsoever things are lionest, whatsoever things are holy, what- 
soever tilings are just, wlialsoever things ar« lovely, these things do. And 
what you have heard and received, keep in your hearts, and it shall give 
you peace. Salute all the brethren with an holy kiss. Al! tlie saints 
salute yoiL The grace of our Lord Jesos Christ be witli your spirit. 
Amen. Cause that this epistle be read in tlie church of the Colossians, 
and do you also roHii the epistle from Colosse." Nothing- can be plainer 
than that this is Dot such an epistle as the apostle Paul would have written; 
it is therefore a mere forgery. The conclusion to which we are conducted 
is, that the reference in Col. iv. 18 is to some epistle of Paul to the church 
at Laodicca which is not now extant, and that the probability is, that, 
liaving accomplished the object lor wliich it was sent, it has been suffered 
lo be lost. Thus, it is to be numbered with the writmgs of Gad, and Iddo 
the Seer, and Nathan, and the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the 
book of Jehu (1 Chron. xix. 29. 2 Chron. ix. 29; xx. 8*. 1 Kings xvi. 
1) ; works which, having accomplished the object for which they were 
composed, have been suffered to become extinct. Nor is there anything 
improbable or absurd in the supposition that an inspired book may have 
been lost. There is no special sacredness in a mere writing, or in the 
feet that inspired truth was recorded, that makes it indispensable that it 
should be preserved. The nrid discourses of (he Saviour were as certainly 
inspired as the writings of Paul ; and yet but a smaH part of what he said 
has been preserved, Johnxxi. 25. Whyshould there be any improbability 
in supposmg that an inspired book may also have been lost! And, if it 
has, how does that fact weaken the evidence of the importance or the 
value of what we now possess! How does the fact that a large part of 
tlie sermons of the Saviour have perished, hy not being recorded, diminish 
the value, or lessen the evidence of the divine authority, of the Sermon 
on the Mount 1 
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EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

")AUL, ' an apostle of Josus 



Christ, by the will of God, and 
Timoiheus out brother. 



This chapter embraces the follow- 
ing topics : — 

(1,) The UBual salutation to the 
church. Vs. 1, 2. 

(i.) Thanks to God for what he 
had done for the Colossiana, and for 
tlie fruits of the gospel amoog them. 
Vs. 3—8. 

(3.) Prayer that they might per- 
severe in the same course, and might 
walk worthy of their calling. Vs. 
0— 11. 

(4.) An exhortation to render 
thanks to God for what he had done 
for them in redemption. Vs. 12 — 
14. 



-la 

(fl.) A statement of wJiat he had 
done in the work of redemption, ii" 
making peace by the blood of hi 
cross and reconciling the world t 
God. Vs. 19, 20. 

(7.) Through this gospel, Paul 
says, Ihey had been reconciled " 
God, aJid were now brought inti 
slate in which they might be pre- 
sented as holy and unblameablc in 
his sight. Vs. 31— sa 

(8.) Of this gospel, Paul says he 
was a minister; in preaching it he 
had been called to endure trials, but 
those trials he endured with joy; 
and in preaching this gospel he used 
the utmost diligence, warning every 



man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that he might present every 
one perfect in Christ Jesus. Vs, 34 



I. Paul, an aposlle of Jesw 
Christ. See Notes, Rom, i. 1. % By 
the will of God. Notes, 1 Cor. i. 1. 
Tf And Timoiheus our brother. On 
the question why Paul associated 
others with hira in his epistles, see 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1, There was a 
particular reason why Timothy 
sliould be associated with him in 
writing this epistle. He was a na- 
tive of the region where the church 
was situated (Acts xvi. 1 — 3), and 
had been with Paul when lie preach- 
ed lliere, and was doubtless well 
known to the church there. Acts 
svi. 6. It is evident, however, irom 
the manner in which Paul mentions 
him here, that he did not regard him 
as ' an apostle,' and did not wish the 
church at Colosse to consider him as 
such. It is not ' Paul and Timothy, 
apostles of Jesus Chris!,' but ' Paul, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, and Timo- 
thy our brother.' Paul is careful 
never to apply the term apostle to 
Timotliy. Pbll. i. 1. "Paul and 
Timotiieus, the lervania of Jesus 
Christ," Comp. 1 Thess. i. 1. 2 
Thesa. i. 1. If Jie Jiad regarded 
Timothy as an apostle, or as having 
ipostolic authority, it is not easy to 
conceive why he diould not have re- 
ferred to him as such in these letters 
to the churches. Could lie have &il- 
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3 To the saints 
brethren in Ciirisl 
Coloise: 'Grace 6c 
peace, from God 



and faithful 
■hich arc at 
nio you, anil 
Father, and 
llie Lord Jesus Christ. 

3 We'give thanks to God and 
the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying always ibr you, 

4 Since we lieard of your faith 



in Christ Jesus, and of the love 
whicli ye hnvf \o all the saints ; 

5 For the hojw which is laid 
up ' for you m heaven, whereof 
ye heard before in the word of 
the truth of the gospel, 

6 Which is come unto you, as 
it is in all • the world ; and hiing- 
elh-' forth fruit as it doth also in 



ed to see that the manner in which 
he referred to him was adapted lo 
produce a very important difference 
in Uie estimate in which he and Ti- 
motliy would be held by the Colos- 

2. Graceyte unto you. See Notes, 
Rom. i. 7. 

8. We ^iue tkanks to Ond. See 
Notes on the parallel place in Eph. 
i.15, 16. ^ Prnyingalutai/sforynu. 

See Notes on Rom. i. 9. Eph. i. la 
Comp, 1 Thess. i. 2. 

4. Since we heard of uour faith 



Va. 7, 6. This does not prove that 
Paul hod never been at Colosse, or 
that he did not establish Che church 
there, for he uses a similar cxpres- 
eion respectiny the church at Ephe- 
6US (Eph. i. 15), of which he (vas 
undoubtedly the founder. The mean- 
ing is, that he had hoard of their 
&ith at thai lime, or of tiieir perse- 
verance in fiiith and love. Tf Which 
ye have lo alt Ike saints. In what 
way they had manifested this is not 
known. It would seem tliat Paul 
bad been informed that this was a 
character of their piety, tliat they 
had remarkable love for all wlio bore 
Uie christian name. Nothing could 
be more acceptable information re- 
specting them to one who himself so 
ardently loved the church; and no- 
thing could have furnished better 
evidence that they were influenced 



by the true spirit of religion. Comp, 
1 John ill. 14. 

5. J^r Ike hnpe which is laid up 
for yirii in heaven. That is, ' I give 
thanks that tlicre is such a hope laid 
up fcr you.' The evidence which 
he had that this hope ivas theirs, 
was founded on the &ith and love 
to the saints wliich he heard they 
had evinced. He fully believed that 
where there was such taiti) and love, 
there was a well-founded hope of 
heaven. The word 'hope' here is 
used, as it uiten is, lor l!ie ming hoped 
for. The object of hope — to wit, 
eternal hanpiness, was reserved for 
them in neaven. \ Whereof ye 
heard before. When the gospel was 
first preached toyou. Youweretold 
of the blessed rewards of a life of 
Elith, in heaven. ^ In the word of 
the truth of the gospel. In the true 
WOTd of the gospel. 

6. Which is came unlo you. It 
has not been conflned to the Jews, 
or limited to the narrow country 
where it was first preached, but has 
been sent abroad to the Gentile world. 
The object of the apostle here seems 
to be, to excite in them a sense of 
gratitude that the gospel had been 
sent to them. It was owing entirely 
to the goodness of God in sending 
them the gospel, that they had this 
Iiope of eternal life, f As it is in 
all the utorld. It is confined to no 
place or puople, but is designed to 
be a universal religion. It oSers the 
same blessedness in heaven to bU. 
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you, since the day ye heard" of 
it, and knew the ' grace of God 
in truth. ' 

7 As ye also learned of ' Epa- 
phras our dear fellow-servant, who 
is for you a faithful 



8 Who also declared unto us 
your love ' in the Spirit. 

9 For this cause we also, since 
the day we heard iV, do not cease 
to pray for you, and to desire 
that ye might be filled with ihe 
knowledge of his will, -f in all 

eRo.lS.M. /Bo.13.8, Ep.S.IO.IT. 



Comp. Notes on ver. 2a f And 
bringing forth fruit. The fruits 
oFrigliteousneEs or good living. See 
Notes on 2 Cor. ix. 10. The mean- 
ing is, that Iha gospel was not with- 
out effect wherever it waa preached. 
The same resiijla were observable 
everywhere else as in Colosse, that 
it produced most salutary influences 
on the hearts and lives of those who 
received it. On the nature of the 
'ftuils' of religion, see Notes on Gal 
V. 23, 23. 1 Since the day ye heard 
of it. It has constantly been pro 
ducing these fruits since you firet 
heard it preached. ^And knew the 
grace if G'ld in Irulh. Since the 
time ye knew the Inie grace of God ; 
since you became acyuttiuted with 
the real benevolence whicli God has 
manifested in the gospel. The mean- 
ing is, that ever since they had heard 
the gospel it hud been producing 
among them abundantly its appropri- 
ate fruit, and that the same thmg 
had also characterized it wherever it 
had been dispensed. 

7. As ye also (earned nfEpaphras. 
Epaphras was tlien with Paul. Phi- 
lem.23. He had probably been sent to 
him by the church at Colosse to con- 
sult him in reference to some mat- 
ters pertaining to the church there. 
It is evident from this, that Epaphrus 
waa a minister of the church at Co- 
losse, tliough there is no evidence, 
as has been often supposed, that he 
was the founder of the church. The 
apostle here says, that they had learn- 
ed ftora Epaphras the true nature of 
the gospel, and he designs undoubt- 
edly to confirm what he had taught 



them, in opposition to the teachings 
of errorists. See the Introduction, 
i4. He had doubtless conferred with 
Epaphras respecting the doctrines 
which he had taught there. T Our 
deer felloiv-strvant. This shows 
that Paul had contracted a strong 
friendship for Epaphras. There is 
no reason to believe that he had 
known him before, but his acquaint- 
ance with him now had served to 
attach him strongly to him. It is 
possible, as has been conjectured (sea 
the Introduction), that there was a 
party in the church at Colosse op- 
posed to Epaphras and (o the doc- 
trines which lie preached, and if this 
were so, Paul's strong expression of 
attachment for him would do much 
to silence the opposition. % Who is 
for ymt a faithful minister of Christ, 
' For you.' when he is with you, and 
in managing your interests here. 

8. Who aUo declared unto lis your 
love IB the Spirit. The love wrought 
in you by the Holy Spirit. It was 
not mere natural aflection, but love 
wrought in their hearts by the agency 
of the Holy Ghost. 

9. Do tint cease la pray for ynu. 
Ver. 3. The progress which they 
had already made, and the love 
which Ihey had siiown, constituted 
an encouragement for prayer, and a 
reason why higher blessings still 
should bu BoughL We always feel 
stimulated and encouraged to pray 
forthosewhoaredoingwell. II That 
ye might be filed with the knnm- 
ledge of his will. They had shown 
by tlieir fiiith and love that they 
were disposed to do his will, and the 
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wisdom "and spiritual understand- 

lOThatyemighlwalkworthy'of 
the Lord unto all pleasing, 'being 
■f niilfulin every good worfc.andin- 



creasingJ'in the knowledge of God; 
11 Strengthened ' with ail 

might, ac«ordina; to his glorious 
;r, unto all patience * and 
■suffering, with joyfulness ; ' 



npoBtle now prays that they might 
be fully acquainted with what he 
would liave them do. He offered a 
aimilar prayer in behalf of the Ephe- 
iians. See the parallel place in Eph. 
i. 17—19, and the Notes on those 
verses. Tf In all msdom. That you 
may be truly wise in all things. 
Eph. i. 17. % And spiritual under- 
itanding. In understanding those 
things that pertain to tlie 'Spirit;' 
that is, those things taught by the 
Holy Spirit, and those which he pro- 
duces in the work of salvation. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 12, 13. Comp. 
1 John ii. 20; v. 20. 

10. That ye might walk v>arlhy 
of the Lord. That you may live 
Bsbecomea the followers of the Lord. 
How this was to be done he states 
in this and the following vcrE 
T Unto all pleasing. So as to pie 
him in all things. Comp. Heb. 
5. IT Being frvilful in every good 
work. This is one way in which we 
are to walk worthy of the Lord, and 
BO as to please him. See Notes - 
John XV. 8. IT -Anrf increasing 
the knowledge of God. This is i 
other way m which we may wal k 
worthy of the Lord, and so as to 
please him. It is by endeavouring 
to become better acquainted with his 
true character. God is pleased with 
those who desire to understand what 
he is ; what he does ; what he , 
poses; what he commands. Hence 
he not only commands us to study 
his works (comp. Pe. cxi. 2), but he 
has made a world so beautifiil as ' 
invite us to contemplate his perfe 
tions aa reflected in tliat world. All 
good beings desire that others should 
understand their character, and God 



delights in tJioae who are sincerely 
desirous of knowing what he is, and 
who inquire with humility and rever- 
ence into his counsels and his will. 
Men are often displeased when otiiers 
attempt to look into their plans, for 
they are sensible they will not bear 
thelightof investigation. Godhasno 
plans which would not be seen to be, 
in the highest degree, glorious to him. 
II. Slrenglkened with all might. 
This was abo an object of Paul's 
earnest prayer. He desired that they 
might be strengthened for the per- 
formance of duty ; to meet tempta- 
tions ; and to bear up under the va- 
rious trials of life, f According to 
his glorious power. Not by any 
human means, but by the power of 
God. There is a manifestation of 
power in the spirit with which Chris- 
tians are enabled to bear up under 
trials, which shows that it is not of 
human origin. It is the power which 
God gives them in the day of trial. 
This power is 'glorious,' or, as it is 
in the Greek, it is the ' power of his 
glory.' It is maniffestly the power 
of the great and glorious God, and 
it tends to promote his glory, and to 
show forth his praise. IF Unto all 
patience. So that you may be ena- 
bled to bear all your trials wiihout 
murmuring. It is only the power 
of God that can enable us to do that. 
*[ And lons-siiffering. Notes,! Cor. 
xiii. 4. tWitk pettiness. Notes, 
Rom. V. 3. 2 Cor. viL 4. The Sy- 
riac version, Chrysostom, and a few 
MSS. attach this to the following 
verse, and read it, ' With joyfulness 
giving thanks to the Father,' &c. 
The only difference is in the pointing, 
and either reading makes good sense. 
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12 Giving ti 



CHAPTER I. S81 

s unto the Fa- ther, wliich halh made us meet" 



12. Giving thanks to ike Fatlier. 
This is another mode by whicli we 
may ' walk worthy of tlie Lord unto 



11 plessing' (ver. 10); to wit, by 
rendering appro^iate tlianks to Goil 
for his mercy. The particular point 
which the apostle here says demand- 
ed thanksgiving was, tliat they had 
been called iiom the kingdom of 
darkne^ to the kingdom of light. 
This had been done by tlie special 
mercy of the Father, who had pro- 
Tided tlie plan of EBlvalion, and had 
sent his Son to redeem them. The 
connection shows tliat tlie word 
'Fatlier' refers, in this place, not to 
God as the Father of Ins crea.tures, 
but to the Father as distineuished 
from Oie Son. It ia the "Father" 
who has translated ua into tlie king- 
dom of t!ie "Soa" Our especial 
thanks are due to the " Father" in 
this, as he is represented as the great 
Author of tlie whole plan of £jva- 
tion — as he who sent nia Son to re- 
deem ua. H Who halh made us 
meet. The word here used — Ixanoa 
— means properly lo make xufficient, 
from txaiioi — siiMcient, abundant, 
tnwcA. The word conveys tlia idea 
of having siifficient or enough lo ac- 
complisli anything. See it explained 
in the Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 6. The 
verb is not eisewhero used in the 
New Testament In its use here, 
there seems to be implied the idea 
of conferring the privilege or the 
ability lo be thus made the partakers 
of tlie kingdcan, and tlie idea also of 
rendering us /( for it- The sense 
is, he has conferred on us grace svffi- 
cient to make it proper tliat we 
should partake of the blessings of his 
kingdom. In regard to this ' fitness' 
or ' meetness' for tliat kingdom, we 
may remark, (1.) tliat it does not 
mean that we are rendered fit by our 
own merits, or bv anytliing wliicli 
we have done; for it is expressly 
24* 



said that it is God who has thus ren- 
dered us ' meet' for it No one, by 
his own merits, ever made himself 
fit for heaven. Hie good works can- 
not be an equivalent for the eternal 
rewards of heaven ; nor is the heart, 
when unrenewed, even in the best 
Btste,^! for the society and the ein- 
ploymenls of heaven. There is no 
adapleilnets of such a heart, how- 
ever amiable and however refined, 
to the pure spiritual joys of the up- 
per world. Tboae joys are the joys 
of religion, of the love of God, of 
pleasure in holmess; and the unre- 
newed heart can never be wrought 
up lo a htness to enter into tliose 
joys. Yet (2.) there is a filness or 
meetness which Christians possess 
for heaven. It consists in two things. 
First, in their liaving complied with 
tlie conditions on which God pro- 
mises heaven, so that, although they 
have no merit in themselves, and no 
fitness by their own works, they have 
that meetness which results from 
having complied with the terms o" 



doemerj and they are thus in the 
proper stale of mind to receive the 
mercy of God; for, according to the 
terms of mercy, there is a propriety 
tliat pardon should be bestowed on 
the i^nitent, and peace on the be- 
lieving. A child that is truly broken- 
hearted for a fault, is in a fit state 
of mind to be forgiven; a ^oud,and 
obstinate, and retellious child, is not. 
Secondly, there is, in fact, ft filness 
in the Christian for Ihe participation 
of the inheritance of the saints in 
light He has a state of feeling that 
is adepled to that. There is a con- 
gruity between his feelings and hea- 
ven-^ state of mind that can be sa- 
tisfied witli nothing hut heaven. He 
has in his heart subelantially the 
same principles which leign in hea- 
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to be partakers of the inheritance 13 Who hath delivered us from 
■ of the saints in hght : the power of darkness, ' and hath 



ven; and he is titled to find liappi- 
nes9 only in the same objects in 
wliich the in)ia.bitants of heaven do. 
He kivcstlte same God and Savioar; 
has pleasure in the same truths; 
prefers, as they do, holiness to sin; 
tind, like tlie inliKbitanCs of heaven, 
he would choose to seek his pleasure 
in holy living, rather than in ^le 
ways of vanity. His preferences ore 
ail oa the side of holiness and vir- 
tue ; and, witli sucli preferences, he 
is fitted for the enjoyments of hea- 
ven. In character, views, feeling 
and preferences, therefore, the Chris- 
tian is made ' lit' to participate in the 
employmenta and joys of'the snints 
in light. % To be partaken of the 
inheritance. The privileges of reli- 
gion ore often represented as an 
keiTskip, or an mlierilance. See 
Notes on Rom. viii. 17. f Of the 
saints in Ugkt. Called, in vcr. 1? 
'the kingdom of his dear Son.' Thi 
is a kingdom of light, as opposed to 
the kingdom of darkness in which 



prevailed early the belief that there 
were two great kingdoms in the uni- 
verse — that of light, and that of 
darkness. We iind traces of this 
opinion in the Scriptures, where the 
kingdom of God is called 'light,' 
and that of Satan is called 'dark- 
ness.' These are, of course, figura- 
tive expressions; hut they convey 
important trutli. Light, in the Scrip- 
tures, is the emblem of holiness, 
knowledge, happiness ; and all these 
arefound in the kingdom over which 
God (Hresides, and of which Chris- 
tians are the heii^ Accordingly, 
we find the word lighl oilen used to 
describe this kingdom. Thus it is 
said of God, who presides over it, 
that he " is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all," 1 John i. 5; of 



Christ, that he is " the light of man," 
John i. 4; that he is "the true 
liglit," John i. 9; tliat he is "the 
light of the world," John viii, IS. 
Comp. xii. 35. Luke ii. 32. The 
angels of that kingdom are ' angels 
of light,' 2 Cor. xi. 14. Those who 
composo that kingdom on earth are 
'the children of light,' Luke xvi. 8. 
1 Thess. V. 5. And all the descrip- 
tions of that kingdom m heaven re- 
present it as filled with light and 
glory. Isa. Ix. 19. Rev. xx. 23; 
xxii. 5. 

13. Whohathdelivereduafrainihe 
power of darkness. The power ex- 
erted over lis in that dark kingdom 
to which we formerly belonged — 
the kingdom of Satan. The charac- 
teristic of this emphe is darkness — 
the emblem of (1.) sin; (2.) error; 
(3.) misery and death. Over us, by 
nature, tliese things had uncontrol- 
able power; but now we are deliv- 
ered from them, and brought to tho 
enjoyment of the privileges of those 
who are connected with tlie kingdom 
of light. Darkness is often used to 
represent the state in which men are 
by nature. Comp. Luke i. 79. Acts 
xxn. 18. Rom. siii. 12. 1 Pet. 
ii. 9. 1 John ii. 8. f And hath 
translated us. The word here ren- 
dered 'translated' is often used in 
the sense of removing a people from 
cme country to another. See Jose- 
phus, AnL IX. 11. 1. It means, here, 
that Uiey who are Christians have 
been transferred from one kingdom 
to another, as if a people were thus 
removed. They become subjects of 
a new kingdom, are under different 
laws, and belong to a different com- 
munity. This change is made in 
regeneration, by whicii we pass from 
the kingdom of darkness to the king- 
dom of light; from the empire rf 

I, ignorance, and misery, to one of 
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translated «. 
' his dear S< , 

14 In " whom we have rcdemp- 



holiness, knowledge, and happiness. 
No change, therefore, in a man's life 
is so important as this; and no words 
can suitahly express the gratitude 
which they should feel who are thus 
transferred from the empire of dark- 
ness to that of light. 

14. In m/iom me have redemption. 
See this explained in the Notes on 
Eph. i.7. The passage here proves 
tliat we obtain foi^iveness of sins 
tlirough the blood of Christ; but it 
does not prove that this is all that we 
obtain through that blood. 

1.5. IVAij i» the image of ihe in- 
visile God. (ixuK tou %tmi tov dopo- 
Tou. The object here, as it is in the 
parallel place in Eph. i. 20—23, is 
to give a Just view of the exaltation 
of the Redeemer. It is probable 
that, in both cases, the design is to 
meet some erroneous opinion on this 
Buhjeet that prevailed in those 
churches, or among those that claim- 
ed to be teachers tliere. Sec tlie 
Introduction to this epistle, and 
comp. the Notes on Eph. i. 20—23. 
For the meaning of tlie phrase oc- 
curring here, ' Ihe image of Ihe iu- 
tviiblK God,' see the Notes on Heb. 
i. 3, and 2 Cor. iv. 4. The meaning 
is, that he represents to mankind the 
perfections irf' God, as an image, fig- 
ure, or drawing does the object which 
it is made to resemble. See the word 
image — nxan — explained in the 
Notes on lleb. x. 1. It properly de- 
notes that which is a copy or deline- 
ation of a thing; which accurately 
and fiilly represents it, in contredis- 
tinction from a rough sketch, or out- 
line. Comp. Rom. viil. 29. 1 Cor. 
xi. 7; XV. 49. The meaning here 
is, that the being and perfections of 
God are accurately and fiilly repre- 
sented by Christ. In vfhat respects 
particulftriyhewa* thus a represent- 



kingdorn of I lion through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins : 

15 Who is the image ' of the 



ive of God, tlie apostle proceeds to 
ite in the following verses, to wit, 
his creative power, in his eternal 
nee, in his heirship over the 
rse, in the fulness tJiat dwelt in 
This cannot refer to him mere- 
lyas incarnate, Gdt some of the tilings 
afflrmedofhim pertained to him fip/nre 
' ' i incarnation ; end the idea is, that 
alt Ikinffs Christ fairly representi 
us the divine nature and perfec- 
tions. God is manifest (o us through 
1 Tim. iii. 16. We see God 
as we see an object in that 
which is in all respects an exact 
copy of it. God is invisible. No 
eye has seen him, or can see him ; 
but in what Christ is, and has done 
in the works of creation and redemp- 
tion, we have a &ir and full repre- 
sentation of what God is. See Notes 
on Jolin i. 18; xiv. 9. H The Jirsl- 
boTJi of every crealnre. Among ail 
the creatures of God, or over alt his 
creation, occupying the rank and 
pre-eminence of tlie first-born. The 
first-born, or the eldest son, among 
tlie Hebrews as elsewhere, had pe- 
culiar privileges. He was entitled 
to a double portion of the inherit- 
ance. It has been, also, and espe- 
cially in oriental countries, a com- 
mon thing for the eldest son to suc- 
ceed to tlie estate and the title of his 
&tlier. In early times, tlie first-born 
son was the officiating priest in the 
family, in the absence or on tlia 
death of the ftther. There can be 
no doubt Cliat the apostle here has 
reference to the usual distinctions 
and honours conferred on the first- 
born, and means to say that, among 
all the creatures of God, Christ oc- 
cupied a pre-eminence similar to 
that. He does not say tliat, tn all 
respects, he resembled the first-bom 
in a family ; nor does he my thaX ho 
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inviaible GloJ, the first-born of 16 For by him" 



every creature : 



were all things 
1 heaven, and 



himself was a creature, for the point 
of his comparifion does not turn on 
these things, and whit he proceeds 
lo affirm respecting hiin is inconsist- 
ent with the idea of his being a cre- 
ated being himself. He that 'cre- 
ated all things that are in heaven 
and tliat are in earth,' was not him- 
eelf created. That the aposUo did 
not mean to represent him as a crea- 
ture, is also manilcBt/rom Ike reaxim 
vihich he assigns why he is called 
the first-born. 'He Is the iinage of 
God, and the first-born of every crea- 
ture, /or — 6*1 — by him were all 
things created." That is, he sus- 
tains the elevated rank of the first- 
horn, or a high eminence over tlie 
creation, becaute by him ' all things 
were created In heaven and \a 
earth.' The language here used, 
also, does not fairly Imply that he 
was a creatnre, or tliat he was in 
nature and rank one of tliose in re- 
lation to whom it is said he was the 
first-bom. It is true that the word 
first-born — itpatotoxoi; — properly 
means the first-born child of a lather 
or mother. Matt. i. 25. Luke iL 7; 
or the fiist-lK>m of animals. But 
two things are also to be remarked 
in regitiS to the use of the word : 
(1.) It does not necessarily imply 
that any one is bom aflemiards in 
the fiimily, for it would be used of 
the firat-kini, though an only child; 
and (2.) it is used lo denote one who 
is chiel^ or who is highly distin- 
guislied and pre-eminenL Thus it 
IS employed in Rom. viii. 29, " That 
he might be the firslrborn amon^ 
many Brethren." So, in ver. 18 ot 
this chapter, it is said that he was 
" the first-born from tJie dead ;" not 
that he was literally tiie first that 
was raised from the <lead, which was 
not the fact, but that he mi^ht be 
pre-eminent among those that are 



raised. Comp. Ex. iv. 22. Tlie 
meaning, then, is, that Christ sus- 
tains the most exulted rank in the 
universe; he is pre-eminent above 
ail others; he is at the head of all 
thbgs. The expression does not 
mean that he waa 'begotten before 
all creatures,' aa it is ollen explain- 
ed, but refers to the simple fact that 
he sustains the highest rank over the 
creation. He is the Son of God. 
He is the heir of all things. AH 
other creatures are also the ' olfepring 
of God;' butheisexaltedasthe Son 
of God above all. 

16. fhr by him were all things 
created. This is one of the reasons 



known to us by his creative power, 
and by the same power in creation 
sIlows that he is exalted over all 
things as the Son of God. The 
phrase which is here used by the 
apostle is universal. He does not 
declare that he created all things in 
the spiritual kingdom of God, or that 
he arranged the events of the gospel 
dispens^ion, as Socinians suppose 
Crellius); but that everything 
created by him. A similar form 

Session occurs in John i. 3. 
otes on that verse. There 
could not possibly be a more explicit 
declaration tliat the universe waa 
created by Christ, than this. As if 

Ele declaration in the most 
eosive terms were not 
enough, the apostle goes into a spe- 
cification of tilings existing in hea- 

and earth, and so varies tlie 
statement as if to prevent the possi- 
bility of mistake. % That are in 
heaven. The division ot the un verse 

' heaven and earth s natural 
and i:J>vious, for it is the one that s 

real. See Gen. i 1 H aven 
then, according to this d ision Will 
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that are in earth, visible and invi- 
sible, whether ihey be throni; 
dominions, or principalities 



Dowere: all fhinp ■ 
)y ° him, iind for nirr 



embrace all the universe, except the 
earCli; and will include tlie heavenly 
bodies and their inliabitante, the dis- 
tant (vorlds, as well as heaven, 
eiriclly bo called, where God resides. 
The dcclRratioti, then, is, tliat all 
tilings that were in the worlds abovi 
us were tlie work of his creativi 
power. IF And thai are in eariL 
All the animals, plants, mincfals, 
waters, hidden fires, &c. Eveirthim 
which the eartJi contains. If Vhibti 
and invisiUe, We see but a small 
part of tlie universe. Tlie angels 
we cannot see. The inhabitants of 
distant worlds we cannot see. Nay, 
there are mrdtitudes of worlds which, 
even with the best instruments, 
cannot see. Yet all these things 
said to have been created by Christ. 
^ Whether they be thrones. Whe- 
ther those invisible things be thrones. 
Tlie reference is to the ranks of an- 
gels, called here tkrnnei, domiainna, 
&c. See Notes on Epli. i. 21. The 
word ' thrones' does notoccur in tiie 
parallel place in Epiiesians; but 
tlioro can bo no doubt that the refer- 
ence is to an order of angelic beings, 
as those to whom dominion and 
power were intrusted. The other 
orders enumerated here are also 
mentioned in Eph. i. 21. % All 
thinfcx were created bu him. The 
repetition, end (be varjcd statement 
here, are designed to express tlie 
truth with emphasis, and so tliat 
there could not be the possibility of 
mistake or misapprehension. Comp. 
Notes on John i, 1 — 3. The import- 
ance of the doctrine, and the fact 
that it was probably denied by Sitse 
teachers, or th^it they held philoso- 
pbicill opinions that tended to Its 
practical denial, are the reasons why 
the apostle dwells so particularly on 
this point ^And/or him. For his 
Erlory; ftir such purposes as fte de- 



signed. There was a reference to 
himself in the work of creation, just 
as, when a man builds a house, it ia 
with reference to some important 
purposes which he contemplates, 
pertainingtohimself The universe 
was built by the Creator to be his 
own property ; to be the theatre on 
which he would accomplish his pur- 

Kes, and display his pertections. 
rticulariy the earth was made by 
the Son of God to be the place where 
he wmld become incarnate, and ex- 
hibit tlie wonders of redeeming love. 
There could not be a more positive de- 
claration than this, that the universe 
was created by Christ ; and, if bo, he 
is divine. The work of creation is 
the exertionof the highest power of 
which we can form a conception, 
and is often appealed to in tlie Scrip- 
tures by God to prove that he is di- 
vine, in contradistinction Irom idols. 
Hi therefore, this passage be under- 
stood literally, it settles the question 
about tlio divinity of Christ. Ac- 
coi'dingiy. Unitarians have endea- 
voured (o show that the creation 
here referred to is a mttral creation ; 
that it refers to the arrangement of 
"" ■ s in tlie christian church, or to 
tingdom of God on earth, and 
tt flic creation of the material 
!rse. T^is interpretation liaa 
been adopted even by Grotius, who 
supposes that it refers to thearrange* 
mom by which all things are fitted 
up in llie new creation, and by which 
angels and men are reconciled. By 
the 'thin^ in lieaven and in earth,' 
some Unitarian expositors have un- 
derstood the Jews and the Gentiles, 
who ore reconciled by the gospel; 
others, by the things in heaven, un- 
derstand the angels, and, by the 
things on earth, men, who are brought 
into harmony by the gospel plan of 
salvation. But the ohjeetions tn tliia 
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17 And he is before 'all things, and W him all things consist; 



interprelation are insuperable : (1.) 
The won) created is not used in this 
sense properly, and cannot be. That 
it may mean In arrange, to tinier, is 
true ; but it is not used in the sense 
of reconcilinif, or of bringing dis- 
cordant things into harmony. To 
the great moss of men, who liave no 
theory to support, it would be under- 
stood in its natural and obvious sense, 
as denoting the literal creation. (2.) 
The assertion is, that the 'creative' 
power of Christ was exerted on 'all 
things.' It is not in reference to 
angels only, or to men, or to Jews, 
or to Gentiles ; it is in relation to 
' everuthing in heaven and in earth ;' 
that is, to the whole universe. Why 
should so universal a declaration be 
supposed to denote merely the intel- 
ligent creation! (;[.) With what 
propriety, or in what tolerable sense, 
can the expression ' tilings in heaven 
and thiuM in earth' be applied I '' " 
Jews and Gentiles! In what f 
can it be said that they are ' vJ ... 
and invisible !' And, if the language 
could be thus used, how con llie t^t 
that Christ is the means of reconcil- 
ing them bo a reason why he should 
be called ' the image of the invisible 
God!' (4.) If it be understood of fl 
nuiral creation, of a renovation of 
things, of a change of nature, how 
can this be applied to the angeli 
Has Chriut created them anew 
Has he changed their nature ar 
character 1 Good angels cannot need 
a spiritual renovation ; and Christ 
did not come lo convert 6llen an- 
gels, and to bring them into harmony 
with the rest ot the universe. (5,) 
The phrase here employed, of 'cre- 
ating all things in heaven and on 
earth,' is never used elsewhere to 
denote a moral or spiritual creation. 
It appropriately expresses the crea- 
tion of the universe. It is language 
strikingly similar to that used by 



jses, Gf n I 1 , and it would be 

understood by the great mass of 

inlkind It this be so, then Christ 

divine, and we can see in this 

great work s good reason why he is 

called 'the tmnge of the invisible 

God,' and why ho is at the head of 

the universe— the first-born of tlie 

creotion. It is because, through him, 

God is made known to us in t^e work 

of creation; and because, being the 

great agent in that work, there is a 

propriety that bo sliould occupy this 

position at tlie head of all tilings. 

17. And he is he/ore oil things. 
As he must be, if he created all 
things. Those who regard this as 
retertiiig to a moral creation, inter- 
pret it as meaning that he lias the 
pre-eminence over all things; not 
as referring to his pre-exietence. 
But tlic fair and proper meaning of 
the word before (rtjio) is, that he waa 
be/ore all tilings in the order of ex- 
istence. Comp. Matt viii. 29. John 
XL 55 ; siiL 1. Acts v. 30 ; xxL 3a 
SCor.xii.S. It isequivalent tosiy- 
in^ that he was eternal — for he that 
his an existence before anylhinq 
was created, must be eternal. Tliua 
it is equivalent to the phrase ' In the 
beginning.' Gen. i. 1. Comp. Notes, 
John i. 1. % And by kim ail things 
subsist. Or are sustained. See 
Notes on lleb. i. 3. The meaning 
is, tliat tliey are kept in the present 
stAte ; tlieir existence, order, and ar- 
rangement are continued by his pow- 
er. If unsupported by him, tJioy 
would fall uito disorder, or sink hack 
to notliing. If this be the propel 
iuterpretation, then it is the ascrip- 
tion ta Christ of infinite power — liir 
nothing less could be sufficient to 
uphold the universe; and of infinite 
icisdnm — for tliis is needed to pre- 
serve the harmonious action of the 
suns and systems of which it is com- 
posed. None could do this but one 
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18 And he is the head "of the 
bod}', the church ; who is the be- 
ginning, ' the firsl-born from the 



wlio is divine; and lience we see 
the reason why he is represented as 
the image of the invisible God. He 
is the great nnd glorious and ever- 
aclive agent by wliom the perfoctions 
of God aro made known. 

la And he U Ike head of ihe 
body, the. ckurek. Notes, Eph. 1.23; 
V. !». IT Who is the beginning. In 
all things — alike in the work of cre- 
ation and in the chnrch. He is the 
tbuntaiu of authority and power, and 
inces everything tliat is de- 
. to uphold the order of tlie 
ae, and to save tlie world. 
IT The firsl-born from Ihe dead. At 
Ihe head of those who rise from their 
graves. This does not mean liter- 
ally that he was the first who rose 
iron) tlie dead, lor he himself raised 
up Lazarus and otiiers, and the bo- 
diesof saints arose at his crucifixion; 
but it means that he had tlie pre- 
eminence among them all ; he was 
the most illtistrious of those who 
will be raised from tlie dead, and is 
the head over Cliem all. Bspecially, 
he had this pre-eminence in the re- 
surrection m this respect, tliat ho 
was the first who rose from death to 
immortality. Otlicrs whowcreraised 
undoubtedly died again. Christ rose 
to die no more. See Notes on 
I Cor. XV. 20. IT Thai in all things. 
Marg., among all. The Greek wdl 
bear either coiistruction, and eitlier 
will accord with the scope of the 
apostle's remarks. If the former, it 
moans that he is at the head of all 
Ihings — the universe; if tlie latter, 
tliat he is chief among those who 
rose from the dead. Eich of these 
is true, but the scope of the passage 
seems ratlier to require us to under- 
stand this of every) W^, and to mean 
that all the arrangements respecting 
him were such aa to give him supre- 



dead ; that ' in all Ihings he might 
have the pre-eminence. 

10 For it pleased the Father 

maeyovortheuuiverse. ^ He might 
have Ihe pre-eminence. Gr., might 
he first — jTimrii^ii'. That is, might 
be first in rank, dignity, honour, pow- 
er. He has the pre-eminence fl.) 
as over the universe which he lias 
formed — as its Creator and Proprie- 
tor; (3.) as chief among those who 
sliall rise from the dead — since he 
first rose to die nn more, and their 
resurrection depends on him ; (3.) as 
head of the church — all synods, 
councils, and governments being 
subject to him, and he alone having 
a rjght to give law to his people; 
and (4.) in tlie a flections of his 
friends — being in their affections and 
confidence superior to all others. 

19. For it pleased (he Father. 
The words ' theFather' are not in the 
original, but they ore not improperly 
supplied. Some word must be un- 
derstood, and as Ihe apostle in ver. 
1 a referred to ' the Father' as having 
a claim to the thanks of his people 
jbr what he had done, and as the 
great favour for which they onght to 
be tliankful is tliat which he imme- 
diately specifies — the exallalion of 
Christ, it is not improper to suppose 
that Ibis is the word to be under- 
stood here. The moaning is, tJiat 
he chose to confer on his &>n such a 
rank, that in aU things he might 
have tlio pre-eminence, and that 
there might be in him 'all fulness.' 
Hence, by his appointment, be was 
tlie agent in creation, and hence he 
is placed over all things as Ihe head 
of the church. IT Thai in him 
shouhl all fulness dwell. That in 
him there should be such dignity, 
authority, power, and moral excel- 
lence as to be fitted to the work of 
creating the world, redeeming his 
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that in him ■ should all fulness 
dwell ; 

30 And, ' having made ' peace 
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through the blood of his cro 
him to reconcile all things unto 
himself i by him, / auy, whether 



word fulness, see Wotes on Julni i. 
14. IB. Comp. Rom. xi. 12. 25. Gal. 
iv.4. Eph. 1.23; ill. 19. Col. li. 
9. This is to us a most preclotia 
truth. We have a Saviour wjio Ib 
in no respect deficient in wisdom, 
power, and grace to redeem and save 
us. There is nothing necessary to 
be done in our salvation which he is 
not qualified to do ; there Is nothing 
which we need to enable us to per- 
form our duties, to meet toraptation, 
and to bear trial, whicji he is not 
ablo to impart. In no situation of 
trouHe and danger will the church 
find that there is a deficiency in him ; 
in no enterprise to which she can 
pot her hands will there be a lack 
of power in her great Head to ena- 
ble her to accomplish what he calls 
her to. We may go to him in al! 
our troubles, weaknesses, tempta- 
tions, and wants, and may bo sup- 
plied from his fulness — Just as, if we 
were thirsty, we might go to art 
ocean of pure water and drink. 

20. And havins made pence, 
Morg., makiae. The Greek will 
bear either. The meaning is, that 
by his atonetnent he produces recon- 
ciliation between those who were 
alienated from each other. See 
Notes (HI Epb. ii. 14. It does not 
mean here that he had actually ef- 
fected peace by his death, but that 
he had laid the foundation for it; he 
}iad done that which would secure 
it. f By Ihn blood of his cross. By 
his blood shed on the cross. That 
blood, making atonement tor sin, 
was the means of making reconcilia- 
tion between God and man. On tlie 
meaning of the word blnod, as used 
in tilts connection, sec Notes on Rom. 
iii. 25. IT By him to reconcile all 
thing's to himself. On the meaning 
of the word reconcile, see NotPB on 



Matt. V. 24. Rom. v. 10, and 2 Cor. 
V. 18. When it is said that 'it 
pleased the Father by Christ to re- 
concile all things to himself,' tiie 
declaration must be understood with 
some limitation. (1.) It relates only 
to those things which are in lieaven 
and earth — for those cmly are speci- 
fied. Nothing is said of the inhabit- 
ants of hell, whether fallen angels, 
or the spirits of wicked men who 
are there. (2.) It cannot mean that 
all tilings are actually reconciled — 
for tiiat never has been true. Mul- 
titudes on earth liave remained alien- 
ated from God, and have lived and 
died his enemies. (3.) It can mean 
then, only, tliat he had executed a 
plan that was adapted to tliis; that 
if feirly and properly applied, tiie 
blood of the cross was fitted to se- 
cure entire reconciliation between 
heaven and earth. There was no 
enemy which it was not fitted to re- 
concile to God; there was no ^ilt, 
now producinof alienation, winch it 
could not wash away. % Whether 
they be things in earth, or things in 
heiioen. Ttuit is, to produce harmo' 
ny between the thinjfs in heaven 
and in earth ; so that all things shall 
be reconciled tohim, or so that there 
shall be harmony between heaven 
and earth. The meaning is not, that 
'(he things in hraven' wci-e alien- 
ated from God, but that there was 
alienation in tlie universe which 
affected heaven, and the object was 
to produce again universal cimcord 
and love. Suhstantially the same 
sentiment is fonnd in Eph. i. 10. See 
Notes on tliat verse. Much lias been 
written on the meaning of this ex- 
pression, and a great variety of opin- 
ions have beene~ntertained ofiL Itis 
best, always, unless necessity retjuire 
a different interpretation, to take 
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be things in earth, or things 



words in their usiiai sigiiificatioii. 
If that rul« be adopted here, ' things 
in heaven' will refer to God and the 
nnge^, and perhaps may include the 
principles of tite divine government. 
' Tlimgson eartli,' will embrace men, 
and the various things on earth whicli 
are now at variance with God and 
wilh heaven. Between tlicse, it is 
dpsigiieJ to prodnce harmony by the 
Ijlood of tlie cross, or by tlie alone- 
inenL .\s in heaven notliing is 
tcron-r ! as it is not desirable that 
anything should be changed tliere, 
aii tlie change that is to taJte place 
in order to ^oduce reconciliation, is 
lo be on the part of men and tlio 
tliiiigsof this world. The cmly cffict 
[>f the hlood of the atonement on the 
'things' of heaven in eflecting the 
reconciliation is, lo render it consist- 
cnt lor God to be at peace with sin- 
ners. The effect on earth is, to dis- 
ese tiic sinner to a willin^ess to 
reconciled ; to lead him to lay 
aside his enmi^; to change his 
nearl, and to effect a change in the 
jiews and principles prevailing on 
^arth which are now at variance 
withGodand hisgovemment. When 
this slial! be done there will be kar- 
tnon!/ between heai'cn and eorlh, and 
an alienated world will be brought 
into conformity with the laws and 
government of tlie Creator. 

21. And unu, that mere sometime 
aUi-nalfd. In this work of recon- 
ciling heaven and eavth, you at Co- 
lossp, who were once enemies of 
God, have been reached. The bene- 



n you what it is designed to ef- 
fect everywhere — to reconcile ene- 
miea to God. The word so^iaetime 



OUT mind ° by wicked works, yet 
ow hath he reconciled, 
33 lu the body of his flesh 
irough death, to present ' you 






f — means Jormerlt/. In 
■ith all otlier men they 
were, by nature, in a state of enmity 
against God. Cwnp. Notes on Eph. 
il 1 — 3. IT !"■ your mind. It was 
not merely by wicked works, or by 
an evil life ; it was alienation seated 
in the mini, and leading to wicked 
works. It WBH deliberate and pur- 
posed enmity. It was not the result 
of passion and excitement ; it had a 
deeper seat, and took Iwld of the in- 
tellectual powers. The understand- 
ing was perverse and alienated from 
God, and all the powers of the soul 
were enlisted against him. ItistJiia 
foet which renders reconciliation 
with God so difficult Sin has cor- 
rupted and )>erverted alike the mo- 
ral and the intellectual powers, and 
thustliewholcman is arrayed against 
his Creator. Cranp. Notes on EpL 
iv. 18. ^ By mirked ibotIcs. The 
alienatmn of the mind showed itself 
by wiclted works, and those works 
were the public evidence of the 
alienation. Comp. Eph. li. I, 2. 
If Yet nojB hath he reconciled. Har- 
mony has been secured between 
you and God, and you are brought to 
friendship and love. Such a change 
has been produced in you as to 
bring your minds into friendship 
with tliat of God. All the change 
hi producing tliis is on tiie part of 
man, for God cannot change, and 
there Js no reason why he should, if 
ho could. In the work of reconcili- 
ation man lays aside his hostility to 
his Maker, and thus becomes his 
friend. See Notes, 2 Cor. v. 18. 

22. in the body o/hisjlesh through 
death. The death of his body, or 
his death in making an atonement, 
has been the .means of producing 
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holy and onblameable and i 
proveable in his sight ; 



23 If, 

grounded and 



this reconciliatioii. It (1.) removed 
the obstacles to reconciliation on the 
part of God — vindicating his truth 
and justice, and maintaining the 
principles of his government as much 
as if tlie sinner had himself suffered 
the penalty of the kw — thus render- 
ing It consistent for God to indulgr 
the benevolence of his nature ii 
pardoning' sinners; and (2.) it v/ai 
the means of bringing the sinner 
himself to a willingness to be recon- 
ciled — furnishing the strongest pos- 
sible appeal to him; leading him to 
reflect on the love of his Creator, 
and showing him his own guilt and 
danger. No means ever ustd to pro- 
duce reconciliation between two 
alienated parties has had so much 
tenderness and power as those which 
God has adopted in the plan of sal- 
vation ; and if the dying love of tlie 
Son of God ftils to lead the sinnei 
back to God, everything elso will 
fail. The phrase 'the body of his 
flesh' means, the body nf fiesh which 
be assumed in order to suficr in mak- 
ing an atonement. The reconcilia- 
tion could not have been efiecled but 
by his assuming such a body, tor his 
divine nature could not so sufler as 
to make atonement fiir sins. IT To 
present you. That is, before God. 
The object of the atonement was to 
enable him to present the redeemed 
to God freed from sin, and mode 
holy in hia sight. The whole work 
haa reference to the glories of that 
day when the Redeemer and the re- 
deemed will stand before God, and 
he shall present them to his Fatlier 
as completely recovered from tjie 
ruins of the fall, f //.<((/. Made 
holy, or made free from sin. Comp. 
Luke Yi. 39. IT And unhlameable. 
Not that in tliemselves they will not 
be deserving of blame, or will not 
be unworthy, but that they will be 



Kurified from iJicir sins. The wi»d 
ere used — atv^/mi — means, ptoi^t~ 
\y,spnileiis,vnlkoutblcmieh. Seethe 
Notes on Eph. i. 4 ; v. 37. Heh. ix. 
4 It is applied to a lamb, 1 Pet. i. 
19; to the Saviour, Heb, \x. 14, and 
to the chutch,Eph.i.4; V.27. Juda 
24. Rev. siv. 5. It does not else- 
where occiu". When tlie redeemed 
enter heaven, all tlieir sins will have 
been taken away ; not a spot of tlie 
deep dye of iniquity will remain on 
their souls. Rev. i.5; vii. 14. % And 
tinrfproveable in kia sig^lit. There 
will be none to accuse them before 
God; or tliey will be free from all 
accutatinn. The law will not ac- 
cuse them — for the death of their 
Redeemer has done as much to 
lionout it as tlieir own punishment 
would have done; God will not ac- 
cuse them — for be has freely foi^iven 
them; their consciences will not ac- 
cuse them — fcr their sins will all 



sinned ; holy angels will not 
thein — for tliey will welcome 
them to their society; and even Sa- 
tan will not accuse them, for be wilt 
have seen that their piety is sincere, 
and tliat they are truly what they 
profess to be. Comp. Notes on Rom, 
■-'■" 33,34. 



holy living. If this wore done, they 
would be presented unbbmeable be- 
fore God; if not, they would not be. 
The meanmg is, that it will be im- 
possible to be saved unless we coti- 
tinue to lead lives becoming the gos- 
pel. lOrouniled. On a firm found- 
ation. See Notes on Eph. iii. 17, 
where the same word occurs, f Anrf 
sellted. Gr.,/rin.- as a building is 
that is founded on a rock. Comp. 
Matt. vii. 23. ^ jlnd be nol moved 
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moved away from the hope of the 
gospel, which ye have heard, and 
which was preached to every * 
wliich is under heaven 



CHAPTER r. 

whereof I Paul a: 



24 Who now rejoice in my 
sufferings for you, and fill up that 



awau from Ihe hope of the gospel. 
By Uic arts of philosophy, auil tlic 
allurementfi of sin. ^ Which v/as 
preaclicd to every creature tekich is 
ander keaveTi. It cannot be supposed 
tliut it was literally true tliat every 
creature under liouven had actually 
Iteard tlie gospel. But this may 
mean, (1.) that it was designed to be 
preached to every ' ■> - 



tlie 



Q, and that, so fiir 
if tlic gospel I 



embraced every oi 
as the provisions ^ 

coiicemed, it may be said tliat it w: 
a system proclaimed to all mankind. 
See Mark xvL 15. If a vast army, 
or the iuliabitants of a distant pro- 
vince, were in rebellion against a 
government, and a proclamation of 
pardon were issued, it would not be 
improper to say that it uias made to 
every one of them, though, as a mat>- 
tcr of fiict, it might not bo true that 
every one in the remote parts of tlie 
army or province had nctuaily heard 
of it. (2.) The gospel in tlie time 
of Paul seems to liave been so ex- 
tensively preached, that it might be 
said that it was proclaimed to every- 
body. All known countries appear 
to have been visited; and so zealous 
and laborious had b»!cn the heralds 
of salvation, tliat it might be said 
that tlie message had been proclaim- 
ed to all UiB world. See ver. 6. 
Comp. Notes on MatL xxiv. W. 
ir Whereof I Paid am made a minis- 
ter. See Notes, Epli. iii. 1—7. Paul 
here pursues tlio same train of 
thought whicli he does in the epistle 
to the Ephcsians, where, having 
shown the exalted nature of the Re- 
deemer, and tlie design of tlie gos- 
pel, he adverts to his own labours 
and sufferings ia making it known. 



The object seems to be to show that 
he regarded it as the highest lionour 
to be thus intrusted with (he mes- 
sage of mercy to mankind, and con- 
sidered it as a privilege to suffer 
in that cause. 

Who noiB T^k 
feringgfoT you. For . 
of tlie Gentde world. It was not 
for the Coloesians alone, but he re- 
garded himself as suffering on ac- 
count of his labours in preaching to 
the heathen at large. His trials at 
Rj^ne had come upon him because 
he had maintained that tlie wall of 
partition between Jews and Gentiles 
was broken down, and Uiat the gos- 
pel was to be preached indiscrimi- 
nately to all mankind. See this il- 
lustrated in tiic Introduction, } 5. 
^ And Jitl up that tohich h behind 
of Ihe afflictions of Christ. That 
which I lack of coming up to the 
sufferings which Christ endured in 
of the church. Theapostle 
niean, (1.) that he suffered 
. . ne cause as that lor which 

Christ suffered ; (2.) that he endured 
the same kind of sufferings, to some 
extent, in reproaches, persecutions, 
and opposition from the world; (3.) 
that he had not yet sufibred as mvtk 
OS Christ did m this cause, and, 
though he hail suffered greatly, yet 
there was much that was lacking to 
make him equal in tliis respect to 
the Saviour; and (4.) that he felt 
that it was an object to be earnestly 
desired to be made in all respects 
just tike Christ, and that in his pre- 
sent circumstances he was fitsl liU- 
ing up that which was lacking, so 
tliat he would have a more complete 
resemblance to Iiim. What he says 
here is based on the leading desire 
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■which is behind of the afflictions ' 
of Christ in my flesh for his body's 
sake, which is the church ! 

25 Whereof I am made a min 
later, according to the dispensatiot 
of God which is given to me foi 
you, ' to fulfil the word of God ; 



of hia Boul — the great principle of 

his life TO BE JUST LIKE Chhist ; 

alike in moral character, in sutlering, 
and in destiny. See Notes on Phu. 
iii. 10. Having this slrongwish, he 
had been led to pursue a course of life 
which conducted him through trials 
strongly resembling tJtose which 
Christ himself endured; and, as fast 
as possible, he was filling up that in 
which he now fell short. lie does 
not mean titat there was an^tiiing 
lacking or deficient in the sufferings 
which Clirist endured in making an 
at<Hvement which was lo be supplied 
by his followers, so that their me- 
rits might be added to hia in order 
to secure the salvation of men, as 
the Romanists seem to suppose ; but 
that there was still much locking on 
his part before he should be entirely 
conformed to the Saviour in his suf- 
ferings, and that his present condi- 
tion was such as rapidly to All that 
up. This seems to me to be tlie fair 
meaning of this expression, though 
not the one commonly given. The 
usual interpretation is, ' that which 
remains to me of affliction to be en- 
dured in the cause of Christ.' But 
tills seems to me to be cold and 
tame, and not to suit the genius of 
Paul. If J™ myjlesh. In bodily suf' 
ferings. ^For his hodtfn sake, which 
U Ike church. See Notes on Eph. 
1.23. 

25. According to the dispensation 
of God. The arrangement which 
God has made. That is, he designed 
that the gospel should be preached 
to the Gentiles, and, in accordance 
with that arrangement, he has called 



36 Even ihe myslcry * which 
hath been hid from ages and from 
generations, hut now ' is made 
manifest lo his saints : 

27 To whom God would make 
known what is ihe riches of the 
glory of this mystery among ihe 



me to be a minister. Notes, Eph. 
iii. 2. t To fulfil the word nf God. 
klatg., 'fully lo preach.' The Greek 
is, ' to fill up the wwd of God ;' tiie 
meaning is, ' fully to teach and pro- 
mulgate the gospel.' Comp. Notes, 
Rom. XV. 19. 

26. Even the mystery. To make 
tiiat mystery fully known. Sec this 
explained in the Notes on Eph. iii. 
2 — 9. The great doctrine that sal- 
vation was to be prochtimed lo all 
mankind, Paul says, had been cou- 
cealed for many generations. Hence 
it was called a mystery, <st a hidden 
trutli. T But now is made laanifest 
to his saints. It was communicated 
especially to the apostles who were 
appointed to proclaim it, and through 
them to all tlie saints. Paul says 
that he regarded himself as specially 
called to make this truth kniDwn, as 
&r as possible, to mankind. 

37. To whom. To the saints. 
%Godv}Otdd makeknown. 'Willed 
(Gr.) to make known;' that is, he 
was pleased to make this known. It 
was concealed in Iiis bosMn until he 
chose to reveal it to his apostles. It 
was a doctrine which t^e Jewish 
people did not understand. Eph. iii. 
5, 6. f What is the riches of the 
fflory of this mystery. The rich 
glorv of tliis great, long-concoalod 
truth. On the use of the word 
riches, see Notes on Rom. ii. 4. It 
is a fiivourite word with the apostle 
Paul to denote that which is valua- 
ble, or that which abounds. The 
meaning here is, that the truth ttiat 
the gospel was lo be preached to all 
niaoklnd, was a truth abounding in 
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Gentiles; whichisChriat 'in you, 
the ' hope of glory : 

28 Whom we preach, warning 
' every man, and teaching ' every 



CHAPTER I. 29E 

man in all wisdom; that ' wt 
may present every man perfect ir 



glory. J Among the Gentilet. That 
18, tlie glory oftliis truth is nwiii- 
ibsted by uie efTccts wliich it hae 

produced among llie Gentiles 

jWhkh it Christ in you, the hype 
of glf""!/- Or, Christ among you. 
Margin. The meaning is, that the 
whole of that truth, so lull of glory, 
and so rich and elevated in its effect, 
is summed up in this — Uiat Christ is 
revealed among you as the source 
of the hope of glory in a better 
world. This was Iho great truth 
which so animated tlie heart and 
fired the zeal of (he apostle Paul. 
The wonderful annoimcement liad 
burst on his mind like a flood of day, 
that the otTer of salvation was not to 
be confined, as he had once sup- 
posed, to the Jewish people, but that 
all men were now placed on a level ; 
that they liad a common Saviour; 
tliat the same heaveu was now open- 
ed for all, and that iJiere were none 
so degraded and vile that they might 
not have the ofibr of life as well us 
others. Tiiis gieat truth Paul burn- 
ed to communicate to the whole 
world; and for holding it, and in 
making it known, he had involved 
himself in all the difficulties which 
he had with his own coimtrymeii; 
had suffered from want, and peril, 
and toil ; and had finally been mode 
a captive, and was expecting to bo 
put to death. It was just such a 
truth as was fitted to fire such a 
mind as that of Paul, and to make It 
linown was worlk all the sacrifices 
and toils which he endured. Life is 
well sacrificed in making known 
such a doctrine to the world. 

28. Wftom we preach, teaming 
every man. This does not mean 
warning of danger, but ' admonish- 



ing all of the claims of tlie gospel 
to attention.' Our word warn i9 
commonly used in the sense of eati* 
tionine against danger. The Greek 
word here means (c put in mind ,- 
to admonish ; to exhnrl. The idea 
of the apostle is, that he made it his 
great business to bring the offers of 
Uie gospel fiiirly before the mind of 
every man. As it had the same 
claims on all ; as it might be freely 
ofiered to all, and as it furnished the 
only hope of glory, lie made it the 
object of his life to apprize every 
man of it,as far as he could. ^ Atid 
teaching every man, Paul made it 
his business to instruct men, as well 
as Id exhort them. Exhortation and 
warning are of little use where there 
is not sound instruction and a care- 
ful inculcation of the truth. It is 
one of the duties of tlie ministry to 
inslrvet men in those truths of which 
they were before ignorant. See 
Matt xxviii. 1ft 2 Tim. ii. 25. fin 
atl wisdnm. Comp. Notes on Matt. 
X. 16. CoL i. 0. The meaning is, 
that he and his fellow-labourers en- 
deavoured to manifest true wisdom 
in tlie method in which they in- 
structed others, f That toe may 
present eiieryman. Wben we come 
to appear before God. Notes, 2 Cor. 
xi. i. Paul was anxious that no one 

whom this ^ 
should be lost. 

adapted to save every man ; and as 
he expected to meet all his hearers 
at the bar of God, his aim was to 
present them made perfect by means 
of that gospel which he preached. 

29. Whereunlo I also labour. See 
Notes, 1 Cor. xv. 10. f fflnum^. 
Gr. agonizing. He taxed all bis 
energies to accomplish this, as the 
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striving according to his ivoiking, wliicli workclh 



wrestlers strove for the mastery in the 
Grecian games, f Aeetirdinff (o his 
teorkinff. Not by my own strength, 
biit by the power which God atone 
can ffive. See Notes on 1 Cor. 
xy. 10. 



Among the truths of practical 
portance taught by this cliaptcr, 
the following: — 

1. We should rejoice in the piety 
of others. Vs, 2—8. It should be fo 
us a subject of unieigned gratitude 
to God, when others are fiiitiiful ' 
their high calling, and when they 
'■ ■ ■ a tfl adorn the blessed gospel. 



ness to God. We should not envy 
it, or be disposed to charge it lo 
wrong motives, or suspect it of in- 
sincerity or hypocrisy; but should 
welcome every account of the zeal 
and feithfulness of those who bear 
the christian name — no matter who 
the perscms are, or with what deno- 
mination of Christians they may be 
connected. Especially is this true 
in relation to our friends, or to those 
&r whose salvation we have laboured. 
The source of highest gratiliide to a 
Christian, in relation to his friends, 
should be, that they act as becomes 
the friends of God ; the purest joy 
tliat can swell the bosom of a minis- 
ter of Christ, is produced by the 
evidence that they to whom ho has 
ministered are advancing in know- 
ledge and love. 

2. We should earnestly pray that 
they who liave been much favoured 
should be prospered more and more. 
Vs. 9-11. 

3. It is a good time to pray for 
Christians when they are already 
prosperous, end are distinguished for 
zeal and love. Vs. 9 — 11. Wo have 
then encouragement to do it. We i 
feel tliat our prayers will not be in I 



nightily. 



vain. For a man tliat is doing- well, 
we feel encouraged to pray fliat he 
may do still better. For a Christian 
who has true spiritual joy, we are 
encouraged lo pray that he may 
have more joy. For one who is aim- 
in" lo make advances in the know- 
ledge of God, we are encouraged to 
pray that lie may make atill higher 
advances ; and if, therefbro, we uiiih 
others to pray for us, we should show 
them by our efforts that there is some 
encouragement for lliem to do it. 

4. 1*1 us cherish with suitable 
gratitude the remembrance of the 
goodness of God, who lias translnled 
us from the kingd<Hn of darkness 
into the kingdom of his dear Son. 
Vs. 13, 13. % nature we, like others, 
wore under the power of darkness. 
In that kingdom of sin, and error, 
and misery, we were bom and rear- 
ed, until God, in great compassion, 
brought us out iVom it, and made us 
heirs of light. Now, if we are true 
Christians, we belong to a kin^om 
of holiness, and knowledge, and hap- 
piness. No words can express ap- 
propriately the goodness of God in 
thus makmg us heirs of light; and 

n hour of our lives should pass 
without a tlioughtful remembrance 
of his mercy. 

5. In tl(e affections of our hearts 
let l!ie Saviour in all tilings have 
the pre-eminence. Vs. l.'i — 18. He 
is the image of God; and when we 
think of him, we see what God is — 
how holy, piu^, benevolent. He ia 
the iirst-'born of all things; tho Son 
"God; exalted to tlie highest seat 

the universe. When we look on 
i sun, moon, and stars, let us re- 
member that he created them all. 
When we think of the angek, let us 
remember tliat they are the work- 
manshipof hishands. Whenwelook 
on the earth — the floods, the rivers, 
the hills. let us remember that all 
these were made by his power. The 
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vast universe is still siistaineil by 
him. Its beautiful ortlor mid har- 
mony are preserved by liim ; and all 
its movements are under his control. 
So ttic church is under him. It is 
Eubject to his command; receives 
its VwB from his lips, and is bound 
to do his (vill. Over all councils 
and synods; over all rule and autho- 
rity in tlie cliurcli, Christ is 
Head; and whatever may !)< 
daincd by man, his will is to be 
obeyed. So, when we think of the 
resurrection, Clirist is i:hiff. He 
first rose to return to dcatli no more 
he rosp as the pledge that liiu peopji 
dioiild also rise. As Christ is thus 
head over all things, so let him be 
first id the affections of our hearts; 
us it is designed tliat m every tiling 
he elialt have the pre-eminence, 
let him have Ihe pre-eminence 
the aflcctions of our souls. None 
^ould be loved by ns as Christ is 
loved ; and no friend, however dear, 
should be allowed (o displace liim 
from the supremacy in our affec- 

tt. In all our wants lot us go to 
Christ. Ver. 19. 'It pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell.' We have not a want which 
he cannot supply ; there is not a sor- 
row of our lives in which he cannot 
comfort us; not a temptation IVom 
■which hecannot deliver us; notapain 
which he cannot relieve, or enable 
us to bear. Every necessity of body 
or mind he can supply; and we 
never can go to him, in any circum- 
stance of life m which we can pos- 
sibly be placed, where we shall fail 
(^ consolation and support because 
Christ is not able to help us. True 
piet^ leanis day by day to live more 
by simple dependence on the Sa- 
viour. As we advance in holine^ 
we become more and more sensible 
of our weakness and insuiEcicncy, 
and more and more disposed to live 
by the faith of the Son of God.' 
7. By religion we become united 



with the angels. Ver. 20. Ilamiony 
is produced between heaven and 
eartii. Alienated worlds are recon- 
ciled again, and from jarring ele- 
ments tiiere is rearing one great and 
harmonious empire. The work of 
the atonement is designed to remove 
what separated earth from heaven; 
men from angels; man from God, 
The redeemed have substantially 
the same feelings now, which they 
have who are around the tlirone of 
God ; and though we are lar inferior 
to tliem in rank, yet we sliall be 
united witli them in afiection and 
purpose, forever and ever. Wliat a. 

Slorious work is that of tlie gospel ! 
■ reconciles and harmonizes distant 
worlds, and produces conoord arid 
love in millions of hearts which but 
for that would have been alienated 
forever ! 

8. By religion we become fitted 
for heaven. Vs. 12. 23. We are 
niade ' meet' to enter tliere ; we shall 
be presented there unblamable and 
unreprovaWe. No one will accuse 
us before the throne of God. Nor 

our fellow-men will then urge that 
we oti^^ nut to be adinitted to hea- 
ven. Redeemed and pardoned, re- 
newed and sanctified, the universe 
satisfied that we ousht to he 



no longer charge the friends of Jesus 
witli insincerity and hypocrisy; our 
own minds will be no longer trou- 
bled with doubts and tears ; and holy 
angels will welcome us to their pre- 
sence. Not a voice will be lifted up 
in reproach or condemnation, and 
tlie Universal Father will stretch 
out his arms and press to his bosom 
tlie returning prodigals. Clothed in 
the white rot>es d* salvation, we 
shall be welcome even in heaven, 
and the universe will rejoice that we 

9. It is a privilege to suffer for the 
■clfare of the cliurch. Ver. 24. 
Paul regarded it as such, and re- 
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J'oiced in the triuis which came upon 
im in tJie cause of religion. Tlie 
Saviour BO regarded it, and shrank 
not from tlie great sorrows involved 
jn the work of saving his people. 
We may suffer much in promoting 
the same object. We may he ex- 
posed to persecution aiid death. We 
may he called to part with all we 
have — to leave country and friends 
and home, to go and preach tlie gos- 
pel tiD benighted men. On a fiweign 
ihore, for (rom all tliat we hold dear 
on earth, we may lie down and die, 
and our grave, nnmarked by sculp- 
tured marble, may be soon forgotten. 
But to do g:oi>d ; to defend truth ; to 
promote virtue ; to save the souls of 
the perishing, is uyorlh till nhick it 
costs, and he who accomplishes tJiese 
things by exchanging for them 
earthly comforts, and even life, has 
made a wise exchange. The uni- 
verse gains by it in happiness; and 
the benevolent heart should rejoice 
that there is svch a gain, though 
attended with otirindividualand per- 
sonal suffering. 

10. Ministers have a noble office. 
Vs. 24 — 29. It is their privilege to 
mahe known to men tJie most glorious 
truths tliat can come before the human 
mind; truths which were hid fromagee 
and generations, but which are now 
revealed by the gospel. These great 
truths are intrusted to ttie ministry 
to explain and defend, and are by 
them to be carried around the world. 
The ministers rf religion strive not 
for gold and honour and worldly 
pleasures; tliey strive in the noble 
efibrt to show to every man that he 
has a Saviour ; tiiat there is a hea- 
ven to which he may come ; and to 
present every one perfect before God. 
With all its sacrihces and self-deni- 
bJe, therefore, it is an inestimable pri- 
vilege to be a minister of the gospel 
— for there is no man who diffuses 
through a community so much solid 
happiness; there is no one, tiie re- 
sult of wiiosB labours reaches so far 



ito future ages. To a benevolent 
hecrt there is no higher privilege 
than to be i>er.'v^itted to go to every 
man — to the poor, the tempted, the 
oppressed, the slave, tjie penitent, 
and the dying sinner, and to say to 
hjm tliat he has a Saviour, tliat Ciiist 
died for him, and lliat, if he will 
iiavo it so, Ae may have a home in 
heaven. No matter whom lie meets ; 
matter how debased and degraded 
he may bo to whom he ministers; 
no matter tliough it be the poor 
slave, or the lonely waitdcrer on path- 
less sands, or tlie orpfian, or the out- 
cast, tho herald of salvation may tell 
him tliat there is a heaven for him 
— a Saviour who died for Mm — a 
God who is ready to pardon and save 
his soul. In such a work, it is a pri- 
vilege to exhaust our strength; in 
the performance of the duties of 
such an office, it is an honour to be 

Krmitted to wear out life itself, 
ling this, a man when he comes 
to die will feel that he has not lived 
in vain ; and whatever self-denial he 
may practise in it; however much 
comfort, or liowever many friends he 
may forsake, all tliese things will 
give him no pang of regret when 
from a bed d" death he looks out on 
the eternal world. 

CHAPTER II. 



This entire chapter may be regard- 
ed as designed to guard tlie Colos- 
sians against the saluctive influence 
of the tiilse phileeopliy which tended 
to draw Ihem away lirom tlie gospel. 
It is evident from tite chapter tliat 
there were at Coiosse, or in the vi- 
cinity, professed instructors in reli- 
gion, who taught an artful and plau- 
sible phitosop|iy, adapting th^nselves 
to the prejudices of the people, and 
inculcating opinions that tended la 
lead them away from the tniths 
which they had embraced. These 
teachers were probably of Jewish 
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CHAPTER 11. 



CHAITER II. 

FOR I would that ye knew 
what great ' conflict I have 



origin, ami had adopted many of the 
arts of a plausible rlietoric, from llie 
prevailinar philosophy in that region. 
See tlie Intro, § 4. Against tlie se- 
ductive influences of this philosophy, 
it is the design of this chapter to 
auard them, and tliougii the npoatle 
does not seem to have intended to 
pursue on exact logical order, yet 
the ailment in the chapter can be 
conveniently regarded as consisting 
of two parts: — A statement of the 
retueons why they should be on tlieir 
guard against the arts of tlial phi- 
losojiliy ; and a speciHcation of the 
particular errors to which tliey were 



it of the reasons why 
they EhtMild not allow themselves to 
be drawn away by the influence of 
the prevalent philosophy. Vs. 1 — 
15. This also consists of two parts. 

A. The importance of the subiect. 
Vs. 1-7^ ^ 

(1.) Tlio apostle felt ^reat solici- 
tude fot them, and lor all whom 
he had not seen, that they might 
hold the truth in reference to 
the divine existence and perfec- 
tions. Vs. 1, 2, 

(2.) All the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge were in Christ, 
and it was, tlierelbre, of the 
greatest importance to hold to 
thetrotlirespectinghim. Ver.3. 

(3.) They were in fitnger of be- 
ing led astray by enticing words. 
Vcr. 4. 

(4.) Paul says that he was with 
them in spirit, and he exhorted 
them, therefore, to remain root- 
ed and grounded In the doctrines 
which uiey had received respect- 
ing the Saviour. Vs. 5 — 7. 

B. Reasons why they should be 
etcad^st and not drawn away 



for you, and for them at Laodici 
'and for as many as have not se 
my face in the flesh ; 



by the influence of fe.lse philo- 

Eoniiy. Vs. S—15. 
(1.) Tiie danger of depending on 

traditionsand worldly principlea 

in religion; of being 'spoiled' 

or robbed by philosophy. Ver.8. 
(2.) All that we need to desire is 

to be found in Christ Vs. 9, 

10. 
(3.) We have received through 



putting away c 



Ver 



(4.) We have been buried with 
hira in baptism, and ha\e so- 
lemnly devoted ourselves to hua. 
Ver. 12. 
(5.) We liave been iiuickenpd by 
him; our sins base been fur* 
given; and eierythingthat hin- 
dered our sahalion hab been 
taken out of the way by him, 
and he has triumphed over our 
foes. Vs. 13— 15 
II. Specification of particular er» 
rors to which they were exposed, or 
of particular things to be avoided. 
Vs. 16—23. 

The chapter closes (vs. 20—23) 
with an earnest exhortation wholly 
to avoid tliese tliinss ; not to touch 
or taste oi handle them. However 
plausible (he pretences might be on 
which they were urged ; whatever 
appearance of wisdom or humility 
there might be, the apostle assures 
them that there was no real honour 
in tlicm, and that they were wholly 
to be o voided. 

1. Fnr I wovld thai ye knew. I 
wish you knew or fully understood. 
He supposes that this would deeply 
aflect them if they understood the 
solicitude which he had had on their 
account % Wkat great vonfiKi. 
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3 That their hearts might be love, ' and unto all riches of the 
comforted, being knit together in full ' assurance of understanding, 
3.14. »ra. aan. lie. 6. u. 



Marg,, fear, or core. The Greek 
word is agony — oyiW. 
however, the word rendered agony 
in Luke xsii. 44 — nyuwo — though 
that is derived from this. The word 
is rendered conjlkt in Phil. i. 30; 
cotUention, 1 Thess. ii. 2 ; fight, X 
Tim. vi. 13. 2 Tim. iv.7; ajid rare, 
Heb. xiL 1. It properly refers to the 
comlnts, contests, struggles, ellbrts 
at the public games; llie toil and 
conflict to obtain a victory. It refers 
here to the anxious care, the men- 
tal conflict, the earnest solicitude 
which he hiul in their behalf, in 
of the dangers to which thej^ 
exposed from Judaizing Christians 
and Pagan philosophy. This men- 
tal struggle resembled that which 
the com^tants had at the public 
games. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 
25. 27. 5 And fisr Ihem at Laodi- 
cea. For Christians there, who were 
exposed to similar danger. Laodi- 
cea was the capital of Phrygia, in 
Asia Minor, and a little south of 
Colosse. See Intro, j I. 6. Notes 
on ch. iv. 16. There was a church 
early planted there — the 'lukewarm' 
church mentioned in Rev. iii. 14. 
Being in the vicinity of Colosse, the 
church there would be exposed to 
the same perils, and the rebuke in 
Rev. iii. 14, showed that the fears 
of Paul were well founded, and that 
the arts of the talse teachers were 
too successful, f And for as many 
as have not seen my /ace in thefifsh. 
That is, evidenlly, in that region. 
He had, doubtless, a general solici- 
tude tor all Christians, but his re- 
mark here has reftrence to those in 
the neighbourhood of the church at 
Colosse, or in that church. On the 
question which has been raised, whe- 
ther this proves that the apostle Paul 
had never been at Colosse or Lao- 
dicea, see Intro. } 3. 4. This pas- 



tliat ho had not been there. It may 
mean that he had great solicitude 
for those Christians there whom he 
knew, and for all others there, or in 
tbe vicinity, even though he was 
not personally acquainted with them. 
He may refer (1.) to some churches 
in tho neighbourhood formed since 
he was there; or (2.) to strangers 
who had come in there since he was 
with them ; or (3.) to those who had 
been converted since he was there, 
and with whom ho liaj no personal 
acquaintance. For ail these he 
would feel the same solicitude, for 
they were all exposed to the same 
danger. To 'see one's fiice in the 
flesh,' is a Hebraism meaning to be- 
come personally acquainted with him. 
2. Thai their hearts might be 
ctimforled. Like all other Chris- 
tians in the times of tlie apostles, 
thoy were doubtless exoceed to trials 
and persecutions. If Being knit to- 
gether in hve. The same word 
which is here used (ffi^i^ofm) oc- 
curs in Eph. iv. 16, and is rendered 
compacted. See Notes on that place. 
In Acts ix. 22, it is rendered prov- 
ing; Acta xvi. 10, assuredly gather- 
ing; 1 Cor. ii. 16, instruct,- and 
here, and in ver. 19, knit together. 
properly, ta make to come 
together, and hence refers to a firm 

where the hearts of Chris- 
tiana are one. Here it means that 
the way of comforting each other 
was by solid christian friendship, and 
that the means of cementing tirat was 
love. It was not by a mere outward 
profession, or by mere speculative 

vas by a union of auction. 

nto all riches. On the 
meaning of tbe word riches, aa used 
by the apostle Paul, see Notes on 
Rom. ii. 4, There is a great energy 
of expression here. The meaning 
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to the acknowledgment of tVie 
mystery " of God, and of the Fa- 
lser, and of Christ ; 



is, that the thing referred to — 'the 
full understanding' of the 'mystery' 
of religion — was an invaluable pos- 
session, like abundant wealth. This 
passage also shows the object lor 
which they should be united, it 
should be in order that they might 
obtain this inestimable wealtL If 
tho^ were divided in affections, and 
split up into Actions, they could not 
hope to secure it. If Of the fail o»- 
surnnce of underslanding. This 
word (njujpofopiii) means firm per- 
suasion, aellled convKtion. It oc- 
curs only here and in 1 Thess. L 5. 
Heb. vi. 11 ; x. 23, and is rendered 
by OMurance, or fidt agsurance, in 
eVery instance. See the verb, how- 
ever, in Luke i. 1. Horn. iv. 21 ; xiv. 
5. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 17. It was the desire 
of theapostletliat they might have en- 
fire cmi iiic(ionofthetnithofthechris- 
tian doctrines. ^ To the achiowledg- 
menl. So as fully and openly to ac- 
jfnowledge or confess this mj^stery. 
1| The mystery. On the meaning of 
this won), see Notes on Rom. xi. 25. 
Eph. i. 9. The meaning is, the doc- 
trine respecting God, which had be- 
fore been concealed or hidden, but 
which was now revealed in the gos- 
pel. It does not mean that there 
was anything unintelligible or in- 
Co[uprehenetble respecting this doc- 
trine when it was made known. 
That might be as clear as any other 
truth. IT Of God. Of God as he 
actually subsists. This does not 
mean that the mere &ct of the ex- 
isterice of God was a ' mystery,' or a 
truth which had been concealed, for 
that was not true. But the sense 
plamly is, that there were truths 
now made known in the gospel to 
mankind, about the mode of the di- 
vine existence, which had not before 
been disclosed; and Ikis 'mystery' 



3 In ' whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and know- 
he wished them to retain, or ftilly 
acknowledge. The 'mystery,' or 
tlie hitherto unrevealed truth, re- 
lated to the fact that God subsisted 
in mote petswis than one, as 'Fa- 
ther,' and as 'Chrisl.' ^And nfthe 
Father. Or, rather, 'cuen of the 
Father ;' (or so the word xai {and) is 
often used. The apostle does not 
mean that he wished them to ac- 
knowledge the hitherto unrevealed 
truth respecting ' God' and another 
being called '3ie ii^ther;' but re- 
specting 'God' n» the 'Father,' or 
of God as 'Father' and as 'Christ.' 
^And of Christ. As a person of the 
Godhead. What the apostle wislied 
them to acknowledge was, the full 
revelation now made known respect- 
ing the essential nature of God, as 
the 'Father,' and as 'Christ.' In 
relation to this, they were in special 
danger of being corrupted by the 
prevalent philosophy, as it is in rela- 
tion to this that error of christian 



is great variety of readmg in the 
MS8. on this whole clause, and that 
many critics (see Eosenmitller) re- 
gard it as spurious. I do not see 
evidence that it is not genuine ; and 
llie strain of exhortation of tJie apos- 
tle seems to me 1o demand iL 

3. In tehora. Maig., wherein. 
The more correct translation is ' in 
whom.' TTie reference is doubtless 
to Christ, as his name is the imme- 
diate antecedent, and as what is af. 
firmed here properly appertains to 
him. 1[ Are kid. Like treasures 
that are concealed or garnered up. 
It does not mean that none of those 
' treasures' had been developed ; but 
that, so to speak, Christ, as Media- 
tor, was the great treasure-house 
where were to be found all tlie wis- 
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4 And this I say, lest any man 
should beguile "you with enticing 
words. 

5 For though I he absent in 
the flesh, yet am I with you in 
the Spirit, joying and beholding 



your order, and the Btedfastness 
of your faith in Christ. 

6 As ye have therefore received 
Christ Jesu3 the Loid, so walk * 
nhim; 



dom and knowledge needful ibr men. 
%AU the treasures. It is common 
to compare any tiling valuable with 
' treasures' of silver or gold. The 
idea here is, tliat in reference to the 
wisdom and knowledge needful for 
ns, ChriGt is what abundant treasures 
are in reference to the supply of our 
wants. IT Wisdom. The wisdom 
needful for our salvation. Notes, 
1 Cor. i. 24, f And kTWwledge. 
The knowledg^e which is requisite 
to guide us in the way to life. 
Chnst is atile to instruct us in all 
that it is desirable for its to know, so 
tliat it is not necessary for us to ap- 
ply to philosophy, or to the teachings 
of men. 

4. And this 1 say. Respecting' 
the character and sufficiency of the 
truth revealed in Christ. % Lest 
ani) man should beguile ynu. De- 
ceive you, lead you away from tlie 
tnith. 1 With enticing words. 
Artfiil words, smooth and plausible 
arg-umenta, such as were employed 
by the Greek sophists and rhetori- 

5. For thnugh Ibe absent in the 
flesh, yet am Iteilh yim in lite spirit. 
That is, 1 seem to see you ; I feel as if 
I were there, and were lookingupon 
yon; and I Iiave the same solicitude 
as if I were there, and saw all the 
danger which exists that your beau- 
tiful order and harmony should be 
disturbed by the influence of false 
philosophy. See Notes on 1 Cor. v. 
3. The word 'spirit,' here, does not 
refer to the Holy Spirit, or to any 
inspiration by which the apostle was 
enabled to see them ; but it is equi- 
valent to what we mean when we 



say, ' My kenrl is with you.' He 
seemerf to be beholding them. ^J<iy- 
ing and liehMinr your order. That 
is, I rejoice as if I saiu your order. 
He had such confidence that every- 
thing would be done among them aa 
became Christians, that iic cou!d re- 
joice as if he actually saw it. 

6. As ye kave there/nee rereiuea 
Ckrht Jesus the Lord. Have re- 
ceived him by fiiith as your Saviour, 
or as you were instructed respect- 
ing his rank, character, and work. 
The object here is to induce them 
not to swerve from the views which 
tliey hod of Christ when he was 
made known to them. They had at 
first probably received their ideas 
of the Saviour from the apostle him- 
self (see the Intro.); and, at any 
rate, the apostle designs to assure 
tlieni that the views which they had 
when they 'received him,' were 
founded in tnith. ^So uiallc in him. 
Continue in those views of Christ ; 
live in themaintenanceofthem; let 
them regulate your whole conduct. 
The word widh, in the Scriptures, is 
used to denote the manner of Ufa ; 
and the sense here is. that they 
should live and act wholly under the 
influence of the conceptions whicli 
they had of the Saviour when they 
first embraced him. The particle 'so' 
is supplied by our translators, and ra- 
ther weakens the sense. No stress 
should be laid on it, as is often done. 
The meaning is, simply, ' Since you 
liave received Christ as your Ijjrd 
as he was preached fo you, hold 
fast the doctrine which you have 
received, and do not permit your- 
selves to be turned aside by any Jew- 
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7 Rooted "and built up in hii 
' and siablished in the faith, ; 
ye have been taught, ahoundit 
therein with ihanksgiving. 



' lest 






you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the Iradition of men, 
after the ' rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ; 

9 For in him '' dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. 



ish teacliera, or teachers of philoso- 
phy.' 

7. Rooted — m him. As a tree 
strikes its roots deep in the earth, so 
our faith should striKe deep into the 
doctrine respecting the Saviour. See 
the phrase liere used explained in 
iJie parallel place in Eph. iii. 17. 
H And established in Ike faith, as 
ye have bfen taught. To wit, by 
the founders of the chuirli, and by 
those thithful ministers who had 
succeeded them. Notes, ch. i. 7. 
If Aboaadi'nB therein with thanks- 
giving. Expressing overflowing 
thanks to God that you have been 
made (tcquaiiiled with tnitlis so pre- 
cious and glorious. If there is any- 
thing for which we ought to be 
thankful, it is for the knowledge of 
the great truths respecting our Lord 
and Saviour. 

8. Beieiire lest any man spoil you. 
The word spoil now commonly 
niean.'f, to corrupt, to cause to decay 
and perish, as fruit is spoiled by 
keeping too long, or paper by wet- 
ling, or hay by a long rain, or crops 
by mildew. But the Greek word 
here used means to spoil in tlie sen 
of plunder, roh, as when plunder 
taken in war. The meaning 
'Take heed lest any one plunder 
rob you of your fiiith and hope by 
philosophy.' These &lso teachers 
would strip them of their faith and 
hope, as an invading army would 
rob a coiintry of all that was valu- 
able. IT Through philosophy. The 
Greek philosophy prevailed much in 
the regions around Colosse, and per- 
haps also the oriental or Gnostic phi- 
losophy. See the Intro. They wert 

28 



exposed to the influences of these 
plausible systems. They consisted 
much of spcculationa respecting 
the nature of the divine existence; 
and the danger of the Colosaians 
was, Uiat tliey would rely rather 
on the deductions of that spe- 
cious masoning, than on what tJiey 
had been taught by their cliristian 
teachers. ir.4n<iitoin deceit. Mere 
fallacy. The idea is, that the doc- 
trines which were advanced in those 
systems were maintained by plausi- 
ble, not by solid arguments ; by con- 
siderations not fitted to lead to the 
truth, but to lead astray. IT AJler 
Ihetradilionnfmen. There appear 
to have been two sources of danger 
to which the Christians at Colosse 
were exposed, and to which the 
apostle in these cautions alludes, 
though he is not careful to distin- 
guish them. The one was that 
arising from the Grecian philosophy ; 
the other, from Jewish opinions. 
The latter is that to which he refers 
here. The Jews depended much on 
tradition (see Notes on Matt, xv, 2); 
and many of those traditions would 
liave tended much to corrupt (be 
gospel of Christ. K After the rttdi- 
ments of the wnrld. Marg., elements. 
See this explained in the Notes 
on Gal. iv. 3- If And not after 
Christ. Not such as Christ taught, 
a Foriithimdu>eUelh. That is, 
this was the great and central doc- 
trine that was to be maintainec! about 
Christ, that all tlie fulness of the 
Godhead dwelt in him. Every sys- 
tem which denied this was a denial 
of the doctrine which they had been 
tanghtj and against everything 
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10 And ye are complete " in him, which is the head * of ail 
principality and power ; 



that would go to undermine this, 
they were especially to be on their 
guard. Almost all heresy has been 
beg[in hy eorae form of the denial 
of the great central truth of the 
carnation of the Son of God. If AU 
thefutnfsa. Notes, ch. i. Ifl. ^0/ 
the Godhead. Of the Divinity, tjie 
divine nature — ^'oiij!. The word 
is one that properly denotes the di- 
vine nature and perfections. Robin- 
son, Lex It occurs nowhere else 
in the Npw Testament f Bodily. 
o«fiim.3[«! This word also \s found 
nowhere else in the New Testament, 
though the adjective bodibf — oupi- 
riKOi — occurs twice: Luke iii. 22, 
' m a boddy sliape ;' and 1 Tim. iv. 
8, 'G)r bodtly exercise prolite^i lit- 
tle.' The word moans, 'having a 
bodily appearance, instead of exist- 
ing- or ap|Karing in a spiritual form ;' 
and the (ail sense of the phrase is, 
that the fulness of the divine nature 
became incarnate, aud was indwell- 
ing in the body of the Redeemer. 
It does not meet tlio case to say, as 
Crellius does, that the ' whole divine 
will was in him,' for the word Jforns 
— gndhpad — does not mean the teul 
of God; and it is as certainly true 
that the inspired prophets were un- 
der the control of the divine will, ns 
that the Saviour was. Nor can it 
mean, as Socinus supposes, that the 
fulness of divine knowledge dwelt 
in him, for this is not the proper 
meaning of the word (^dri;() god- 
head ; nor can it mean, for the same 
reason, that a fulness of rfiwrae^i/Js 
was intrusted to him. The language 
is such as would be obvious^ em- 
ployed on the supposition that God 
became incarnate, and appeared in 
human form; and there is no other 
idea which it so naturally expresses, 
nor is there any other which it 



can be made to express without a 
forced construction. The meaning 
is, that it was not any one attribute 
of the Deity that became incarnate 
in the Saviour; that he vras not 
merely endowed with the know- 
ledge, or the power, or tlie wisdom 
of God; hut that the whole Deity 
thus became incarnate, and appeared 
in human form. Comp. John xiv. 9 ; 
L 18. No language could, therefore, 
more clearly demonstrale tlie divi- 
nity of Christ. Of what mere man 
—of what angel, could it be uaedl 

]0. And ye are cnmplete in him. 
Having no need, for the purposes of 
salvation, of any aid to be derived 
from the philosophy of the Greeks, 
or the traditions of the Jews. All 
that is necessary to secure your sal- 
vation is to be G)und in tlie Lord 
Jesus. There is a cimpletim, or a 
filing up, in him, so as to leave no- 
thing ivanting. This is true in re- 
spect (I.) to the msdom which is 
needful to guide us; (2.) the atone- 
ment to be made for sm; (3.) the 
merit by which a sinner can be jus- 
tified; and (4.) the grace which Is 
needful to sustain us in the trials, 
and to aid us in the duties, of life. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. i. 30. There 
is no necessity, therefore, that we 
should look to the aid of pliilosophy, 
as if there was a defect in the teach- 
ings of the Saviour; or to human 
strength, as if he were unable to 
save us ; or to (he merits of the saints, 
as if those of the Redeemer were not 
sufficient to meet all our wants. 
The sentiment advanced in this 
verse would overthrow the whole 
papal doctrine of the merits of the 
saints, and, of course, the whole 
doctrine of papal 'indulgences.' 
ir Which is the head. See Notes on 
EpL i. 21, 23. 
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11 In whom also ye are circum- 
cised with the circumcision " made 
without hands, in pulling off the 
hody of the sins of the flesh by 
the circumcision of Christ ; 

12 Buried * with him in bap- 



CHAPTER IL 



11, Inwhom. In connection with 
whom, or in virtue of whose religion. 
IF Ye are circumcised. You have re- 
ceived that which was designed to 
be represented by circumcision — the 
putting a waj' of sin. Notes,Phil.iii.3. 
^ With lilt circumcisinn made with- 
out hands. That made in the heart 
by tiie renunciation of aJl sin. The 
Jewish teachers insisted on the ne- 
cessity of the hteral circumcision in 
order to salvation (comp.Eph.ii.il); 
and hence this subject is so often in- 
troduced into the writings of Paul, 
and he is at so much pains to shovv 
that, by believing in Christ, all was 
obtained which was required in or- 
der to salvation. Circumcisbn was 
an ordinance by which it was de- 
noted that all sin was to be cut otfor 
renounced, and that he who was cir- 
cumcised was to be devoted to God 
and to a holy life. All this, the apos- 
tle says, was obtained by the ffospel; 
and, consequently, they had all that 
was denoted bj the ancient rite of 
circumcision. What Christians had 
obtained, moreover, related to the 
heart ; It was not a mere ortlinance 
pertaining to the flesh. 1, In putting 
off the body of the sins of the flesh. 
That is, in renouncing the deeds of 
tlie flesh, or becoming holy. The 
word ' body,' here, seems to be used 
with reference to circumcision. In 
that ordinance, tlie body of the flesh 
was subjected tu the rite; witli 
ChrBtians, it is tlie body of sin that 
is cut off. ^By the cireamcision of 
Christ. Not by the fact that Christ 
was circumcised, but that we have 
that kind of circumcision which 
Christ established, to wit, the re- 



tism, wherein also ye are risen 
with Aim through the faith of the 
operation ° of God, who hath 
raised him from the dead, 

13 And ' you, being dead in 
yout sins and the uncircumcision 



nouHcing of sin. The idea of the 
aposlle here seems to be, thai since 
we have thus been enabled by Christ 
to renounce sin, and to devote our- 
selves to God, we should not be in- 
duced by any plausible arguments to 
return to an ordinance pertaining to 
the flesh, as if that were needfiillbr 
salvation. 

12. Buried with him in baptism. 
See Notes on Rom. vi. 4. H IVAere- 
in also. In wliich ordinance, or by 
virtue of that which is signilied 
by the ordinance. \ Ye are risen 
with him. From the death of sin to 
the life of religion. Notes, Rom. vi. 
4, 5. Comp. Notes, Eph. ii. 5, 6. 
K Throitgh the faith of the operation 
of God. Bj' a firm belief on the 
agency of God in raising him up; 
tliat is, a belief of the tact that God 
has raised him from the dead. The 
resurrection of Christ is often repre- 
sented as the foundation of all our 
hopes; and, as he was raised Irom 
the grave to die no more, so, in vir- 
tue of that, we are raised from the 
death of sin to eternal spiritual life. 
The belief of this is shown by our 
baptism, whatever be the mode in 
wiiich that ordinance is perlbrmed, 
and as well sliown in one mode as 
another. 

13. And you, being dead in your 
sins. Notes, EfA. ii. 1. jAiid the 
uncircumHsion of your flesh. That 
is. Gentiles, and giving unrestrained 
indulgence to the desires of the flesh, 
niey lived as those who had not by 
any religious rite or covenant brought 
themselves under obligations to lead 
holy lives. % Hath he quickened. 
Notes, Eph. ii. 1. f Together with 
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of your flesh, hath he quickened 
together with him, having for- 
given you all trespasses ; 

kim. In virtue of his being restored 
to life. That is, the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus was the means of im- 
parting U> us spiritual life. 

14. Blotting oat Ike handieriting. 
The word rendered handwritinif 
means something written by the 
hand, a manuscript ; and here, proba- 
bly, the lenlings of the Mosaic law, 
or tJie law appointmg many ordi- 
nances or observances in religion. 
The allusion is probably Co a written 
contract, in which we bind ourselves 
to doany work, or to make a payment, 
and which remains in force against 
us until the bond is cancelled. That 



through it, or, as appears to have 
been practised in the East, by driv- 
ing a naii through it. The Jewish 
ceremonial law is here represented 
as such a contract, binding those 
der it to its observance, until it i 
nailed to the cross. The meaning 
here is, that the burdensome require- 
ments of the Mosaic law are abo- 
lished, and that its necessity is su- 
perseded, by the death of Christ. 
His death had the same effect, in 
reference to those ordinances, as if 
they had been blotted fkim the sta- 
tute-book. This it did by fulfilling 
them, by introducing a more perfect 
system, and by rendering their ob- 
servance no longer necessary, since 
all that they were designed lo typify 
had been naw accomplished in a ' ' 
ter way. Comp Notes, Eph. ii 
IT Of ordinances. Prescribing the 
numerous rites and ceremonies of the 
Jewish religion. 'JThatmaaagainsl 
«s. That is, against our peace, hap- 
piness, comfort; or, in other words, 
which was oppressive and burden- 
some. Comp. Notes, Acta xv. 10. 
Those ordintuices bound and fettered 
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the hand- 



14 Blotlin^ 
writing of ordinances 
against us, which was contrary to 

the soul, restrained the expansive 
spirit of true pie^ which seeks the 
salvation of all alike, and thus ope- 
rated as a hindrance to the enlarged 
spirit of true religion. Thus fey 
really operated og'otiief the truly pioua 
Jew, whose religion would lead him 
to seek tlie salvation of the world ; 
and to tlie Gentile, since he was not 
in a situation lo avail himself of 
them, and since they would be bur- 
densome if he could. It is in this 
sense, probably, that the apostle uses 
the word ' va,' as referring to all, 
and as cramping and restraining the 
true nature of religion. ^ Wkich 
mas contrary to lis. Operated as a 
hindranc<!, or obstruction, in the 
matter of religion. The ordinances 
of the Mosaic law were necessary, 
in order to introduce the gospel ; but 
Ihoy were always burdensome. They 
were to be confined to one people; 
and, if they were continued, they 
would operate to prevent tlie spread 
of the true religion around the world. 
Comp. Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 7. 0. 
Hence the exulting language of the 






of the fact that they 
taken away, and that the 
benefits of religion might be dilfused 
all overthe world. The gospel contains 
nothing which is ' dgainst,' or ' cnii- 
Irary to,' the true interest and happi- 
nessof any natbn or any class of men. 
f And took it out of the way. Gr., 
'Out of the midst;' that is, he wholly 
removed it. He has removed the 
obstruction, so that it no longer pre- 
vents union and harmony between 
the Jews and the Gentiles. IT iVuii- 
I'n^ it Jo his cross. As if he had 
nailed it to his cross, so that it would 
be entirely removed out of our way. 
The death of Jesus had the same 
efTect, in r^rd to the rites and in- 
stitutions ofthe Mosaic religiM, as 
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us, and took it out of the way, 15 ^nd having "spoiled prin- 
uailing it to his cross ; cipalities and powers, he made 3 



if they had been affixed to his cross. 
It is said that there is an allusion 
here to the ancient method by which 
a bond or obligation was cancelled, 
by driving a nail Uirough it, and af- 
fixing it to a post. TIijs was prac- 
tised, says Grotius, in Asia. In a 
somewhat similar manner, in our 
banks now, a sharp iuetrument, like 
tlic blade of a knitb, is driven tlirough 
a check, making a bole through it, 
and furnishing to the teller of the 
bank a sign or evidence that 
been paid. If this be the meaning, 
then the espre^on here denotes 
tliat the obligation of the Jewish in- 
stitutions censed on the death of Je- 
sus, as if he had taken tliem and 
nailed Ihem to his own cross, 
manner in which a bond wb 
celled. 

15. And having spniled. 
dered ;,^as a victorious army 
C0[Wue#ed country. Notes c 
8. The terms used in this ve 
all military, and the idea is, that 
Christ has completely subdued our 
enemies by his death. A complete 
victory was achieved by his death, 
so that everytliing is now in subjec- 
tion to him, and we have nothing to 
iear. IT Principalities and powers. 
Notes, Eph. i. 21; vi. 12. The 
'principalities and powers' here re- 
ferred to, are the formidable enemies 
that had held mitn ip subjection, and 
prevented his serving God. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that tlie 
apostle refers to tlic ranks of fallen, 
evil spirits which had usurped a do- 
minion over the world. Notes, John 
xii. 31. Eph. ii. 2. The Saviour, 
by his deaui, wrested the dominion 
from them, and seized upon what 
they had captured as a conqueror 
Bcizea upon his prey. Satan and his 
legions bad invaded the earth and 



drawn its inhabitants into captivity, 
and Bulyccted them to their evil 
reign. Christ, by his death, subdues 
the invaders and recaptures those 
whom they had subdued. IT He 
made a skoio of Ikem openly. As a 
conqueror, returning from a victory, 
displays in a triumphal procession 
the kings and princes whom he has 
taken, and the spoils of victory. 
This was commonly done when a 
'triumph' was decreed for a conquer- 
or. On such occasions, it sometimes 
happened that a considerable num- 
ber of prisoners were led along 
amidst the scenes of triumph. See 
Notes on 2 Cor. ii. 14. Paul says 
that tliis was now done 'openly' — 
that is,it was in the face of the whole 
universe — a grand victory ; a glori- 
ous triumph over all the powers of 
hell. It does not refer to any public 
procession or display on the earth ; 
but lo the grand victory as achieved 
in view of the universe, by which 
Christ, as a conqueror, dragged Sa- 
tan and his lesions at his triumphal 
car. Comp. Rom. xvi. 20. % Tri- 
umphing over theTa in it. Marg., 
'or, himself.' Either 'by the cross,' 
or 'by himselE' Or, it may mean, 
as Rfienmiiller suggests, that 'God 
(ver. 13) triumphed over these foes 
in him ; i, e., in Chnsl.' The sense 
is substantially the same, that this 
triumph was effected by the atone- 
ment made tor sin by the Redeemer. 
See the word tritiinph explained in 
the Notes on 2 Cor. ii. 14. The 
meaning of all this is, that since 
Christ has achieved tor us such a 
victory, and has subdued ell the toes 
of man, we should not be led cap- 
tive, but should regard ourselves as 
freemen. We should not be made 
again tlie slaves of custom, or habit, 
or ritual obeeivancee, or BUperetitious 
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hew of them openly, triumphing 
iver iheni in ' it. 
16 Let no man therefore judge" 



rites, or anj'thiiig whatever that has 
its origin in tlie kingdom of dark- 
Dess. We are bound to assert and 
to use our freedom, and should 
allow any hostile power in the form 
of philosophy or false teaching of 
any kind, to piunder or ' spoil' us. 
Ver. 8. The Christian is a freeman. 
His groat Captain lias subdued all 
h\» enemies, and we should not allow 
them again to set up their dark em- 
pire over our souls. The argument 
of the apostle in tliese verses (IS- 
IS) is derived from what Christ has 
done for us. He mentions ^tiur 
things. (1.) He has given us spi- 
ritual life; (2.) he has forgiven all 
our trespasses; (3.) he has blotted 
out or abolished the 'ordinances' that 
were against us ; and (4.) he has tri- 
umphed over all our foes. From all 
this he infers (vs. 16, aeq.) that we 
should not be made captive or sub- 
dued by any of the rites of supersti- 
tion, or any of the influences of the 
kingdom of darkness. 

18. iff no man, therefore, jaiii^e 
you. Comp. Notes on Rom. xiv. 10. 
13. The word jwlge here is used 
in the sense of pronouncing a sen- 
tence. The meaning is, ' since you 
have thus been delivered by Christ 
from the evils which surrounded 
jou ; since you have been freed from 
the otiservances of the law, let no 
one sit in judgment on you, or claim 
the right to decide for you in those 
matters. You are not responsible to 
man for your conduct, but to Christ ; 
and no man has a right to impose 
that on you aa a burden from which 
he has made you free.' If la meal, 
Marg., for eating and drinking. 
The meaning- is, 'in respect to the 
various articles of food and drink.' 
There is reference here, undoubted- 
]y,1o the distinctions which the Jews 



you in ^ meat, or in drink, or in 
' respect of an holy day, or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbath (lays; 



made on this subject, implying that 
an el&rt had been made by Jewish 
teachers to show lliem that the Mo- 
saic laws were binding on all. If Or 
in respect of a My day. Matg., 
part, Tlio meaning is, ' m the part, 
or the particular of a holy day ; that 
is, in respect to it.' The word ren- 
dered ' holy-day' — lap-ir, — means pro- 
perly a feast or festival ; and the 
allusion here is to the festivals of the 
Jews. The sense is, that no one 
had a right to impose their observ- 
in Christians, or to condemn 
if they did not keep tfiem. 
They had been delivered from that 
obligation by the death of Christ. 
Ver. 14. if Or of the neio mom. 
On the aj>i>earance of the new moon, 
Dng the Hebrews, in addition to 
daily sacrihces, two bullocks, a 
1, and seven sheep, with a meal^ 
ring, were required to be pre- 
sented to God. Num. x. 10; xxviii. 
11—14. The new moon in tlie be- 
ginning of the month Tisri (October) 
wasthe beginning of their civil year, 
as commanded to be observed 
festival. Lev. xxiii. 24, 25. 
IT Or of the Sabbath days. Gr., ' of 
the Sabbaths.' The word Sabbath in 
the Old Testament Is applied not 
only to the seventh day, but to all 
the days of holy rest that were ob- 
served by the Hebrews, and particu- 
larly to the beginning and close of 
Iheirgreatfestivals. There is, doiifrt- 
less, reference to those days in this 
place, as the word is used in the plu- 
ral number, and tho apostle does not 
refer particularly to the Sabbati) pro- 
perly so called. There is no evi- 
dence from this passage that he would 
teach [hat there was no obligation to 
observe any holy time, for there is 
not the slightest reaeon to believe 
tliat he meant to teach tliat one of 
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17 Which a 
of Christ. 



3 a shadow ° of 
hut tha hody t* 



tlic ttin coil inland nients had ceased 
to be binding oil mankind. If he 
had used the word in tlie singular 
niiiuber — 'the Sablmlk,' it would 
then, of course, Jiave been clear that 
he meant to teach timt that com- 
nrandment had ceased to be binding, 
and that a Sabbatli was no loiiffer (o 
be observed. But the [ise ol the 
^rm in the plural number, and the 
connection, sliow that lie had his eye 
OD tlie great number of days which 
were observed by the Hebrews as 
testivals, as a part of their ceremo- 
nial and typical law, and not to the 
moral law, or the ten command- 
menls. No part of the moral Jaw — 
no one of the ten commaniiments 
coiikl be spoken of as ' « shadow of 
good tilings to come.' Tliese com- 
mandments are, from the nature of 
moral !aw, of perpetual and univer- 
sal obliinttitHi. 

17. WldchaTeashadowoflhin/rs 
to come. See Notes on Heb. viii..^; 
X. I. They were only a dim outline 
of future things, not the reality. 
t But the bodg is of Chriat. The 
reality, the sulwtance. All that they 
signified is n/" or in Christ, Between 
those things tliemselves which are 
in Christ, and those wliich only re- 
presented or prefigured them, tliere 
IS as much difference as there is be- 
tween a body and a shadow ; a solid 
substance and a mere outline. Hav- 
ing now, therefore, the thing itself, 
the shadow can bo tousof novaJue; 
and that having come wliich was 
prefia-ured, tliat which wa 
merely to represent it, is 
binding. 

18. Let no man beguile yon of ' 
your reward. Me-x^., judge ngainst 
you. The word hero used — xarofJpo- 
pfii* — occurs nowhere else in the 






18 Let 'no man 'beguile you 
of your reward, ^ in a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of an- 

New TestamenL It is a word which 
was employed with reference to the 
distribution of prizes at the Grecian 
games, and means, to give the prize 
agaiagt anf/ one, to deprive of the 
palm. Hence it means ta deprive 
of a due reward ; and the sense here 
is, that they were to be on their 
guard lest the 'reward' — the crown 
of victory to which they looked for- 
ward— ^ould he wrested from tliem 
by tlie arts of others. That would 
he done if thoy should be persuaded 
to turn hack, or to &lter in the race. 
The only way to secure the prise 
was to hold on in the race which 
they were then running ; but if they 
yielded to tlie philosophy of the 
Greeks, and the teachings of the 
Jews, they would be defrauded of 
this reward as certainly as a racer 
at the games would if the crown of 
victory should be unjustly awarded 
to another. In this case, loo, as real 
injiifiticfi would be done, though the 
apostle does not say it would be in 
the same manner. Here it would 
be by art; in the case of the racer 
it would be by a wrong decision — 
hut in either case the croam was tnxt, 
Tliis exhortation has the mote force 
Irom this consideration. Against an 
unjust judge we could have no pow- 
er ; but we may take care that the 
reward he not wrested from us by 
fraud. IT 7n o vnlunlary humility. 
Marg., 'being a voluntary in humil- 
ity' Tinda! renders this, 'Let no 
man make you ^ont at a wrong 
mark, which, after his own imagina- 
tion, walkelli in the humbleness of 
angels.' The word used hero {ra,Kn- 
vo^ponwri) means lowliness of mind, 
modesty, humbleness of deporlmenl; 
and the apostle refers, doubtlesa, to 
the spirit assumed by tJiosc against 
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whom he would ^ard the ColosBtans 
— the spirit of modesty or of humble 
inquirers. The meaning is, thai 
they would not announce their opin- 
ions with dogmatic certainty, but 
they would put on the appearance 
of great modesty. In this way, they 
would become really more danecr- 
ous — for no fiilse teachers are so Jan- 
gerous as those who assume the as- 
pect of great humility, and who 
manifest great reverence for divine 
things. The word rendered ' volun- 
tary here — 3JIi» — does not, proper- 
ly, belong lo the word rendered 'hu- 
mility.' It rather appertains to the 
Bubsequent part of the sentence, and 
means that the persons referred to 
were witling, or had pleasure in at- 
tempting, to search into the hidden 
and abstruse things of religion. 
They were desirous of appearing to 
do this with an humble spirit — even 
with the modesty of an ancel — but 
still iJiey had pleasure in that pro- 
found and dangerous kind of inquiry. 
H And tcorshipping of angels. — 
^axiq, twt djyfjujf. This does not 
mean, as it seems to me, tliat lliey 
would liemsetves wnrahip angeU, or 
that they would teach others lo do 
it — for there is no reason to believe 
this. Certainly tlie Jewish teachers, 
whom the apostle seems to have had 
particularly in his eye, would not do 
It; nor is there any evidence that 
any class of Silse teachers would 
deliberately teach that angeh were 
to be worshipped. The reference 
is rather to the profound reverence ; 
the spirit of lowly piety which the 
angels evinced, and to the tact that 
tlie teachers referred to would as- 
sume the same spirit, and were, 
therefore, the more dangerous. They 
would come professing profound re- 
gard for the great mysteries of reli- 
gion, and for the incopiprehensible 
perfections of the divinity, and would 






which he hath not seen, vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind ; 

approoch the subject professedly with 
tlie awful veneration which the an- 
gels have when tliey ' look into these 
things." 1 PeL i. 12. There was 
no told, irreverent, or confident de- 
clamation, but the danger in the case 
arose from the fact that they assumed 
so much the aspect of modest piety; 
somuch the appearance of the lowly 
devotion of angelic beings. The 
word here rendered loorfkip — Slpi^a- 
xiia — occurs in the New Testament 
only here, in Actsxxvt.5; and James 
i. 26, 27, in each of which places it 
is rendered religion. It means here 
the religion, or the spirit of humble 
reverence and devotion which is 
evinced by the angels; and this ac- 
cords well with the meaning in James 
i. 28, 27. T Intruding into thoac 
things which he hath not s 
inquiring into them. T 
used here {ifi^arimrj means to go 
in, or enter ; then to investigate, to 
inquire. It has not, properly, the 
meaning of intruding, or of imper- 
tinent inquiry (see Passow), and I 
do not see that the apostle meant to 
characterize the inquiry here as 
such. He says that it was the object 
of their investigations to look, with 
great professed modesty and rever- 
ence, into those things which are not 
visible to the eye of mortals. The 
'things' which seem here to be par- 
ticularly referred to, are the abstruse 
questions respecting tlie mode of tlie 
divine subsistence; the ranks, orders, 
and employments of angelic beings; 
and the obscure doctrines relating lo 
the divine government and plans. 
These questions comprised most of 
the subjects of inquiry in the Orien- 
tal and Grecian philosophy, and in- 
quiries on these the apostle appre- 
hended would tend to draw away 
the mind from the 'simplicity that 
■-'-Christ.' Of these subjectswhat 
be known more than is revealed! 
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19 And not holdinsr the Head," 
from which all the body by joints 
and bands having nourishment 
ministered, and knit together, in- 
creaaeth with the increase of God. 

20 Wherefore, if ye be dead 
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with Christ from the ' rudiments 
of the world, why, aa thouah 
living in the world, are ye sub- 
ject to ordinances, 

31 (Touch not; taste not; han- 
dle not; 



% Vainly puffed tip by his Jteskly 
mind. Notwithstanding the avowed 
'humility,' tlie modesty, the angelic 
revTence, yet the miud was full of 
vain conceit, and self-coofident, car- 
nal wisdom. The two things are 
by no means incompatible — the men 
apparently most meek and modest 
beln^ Hometimes the most bold in 
their speculations, and the most reck- 
less in regard to the great landmarks 
of trutli. It is not so with Itus mo- 
desty, and real ' an^ehc veneration,' 
but all this is sometimes assumed for 
the purpose of deceiving; and some- 
times there is a native appeaj^nce 
of modesty which is by no means 
an index of the true feelings of the 
Ewil. The most meek and modest 
men in appearance arc sometimes 
the most [iroud and reckless in their 
Investigations of the doctrines of 
religion. 

19. And not holding Ike Head. 
Not holding the true doctrine re- 
specting the Great Head of the 
church, the Lord Jesus Clirist Notes, 
Eph. i. 22. This is regarded here 
as essentia! to the maintenance of 
all tlie other doctrines of religion. 
He wrbo has just views of the Re- 
deemer will not be in much danjjer 
of erring respecting the other pomts 
of religious betieC IT Pi'om which 



a Eph. Iv. 1-5, 16. See It explained 
in the Notes tliere. 

20. Wherefore. In view of all 
that has been said. If it be true that 
you are really dead lo the world, 
why do you act as if you still lived 
under the principles of the world! 



death. The apostle here, as else- 
wiierc, speaks of a very close union 
with Christ. We died with him; 
tliat is, such was the efficacy of hia 
death, and such Is our union with 
him, that we became dead also to 
tlie world. Notes, Rom. vL 2. 4. 8. 
11. If From the rudiments of the 
jDorld. Marg., elements. The ele- 
ments or pnnciples which are of a 
worldly nature, ond which reign 
among worldly men. See Notes on 
Gal. iv. 3. IF Who, as Ikough lining 
in the wnrld. Why do you allow 
them to influence you, as though yon 
were living and acting under those 
worldly prmciplesl They ought no 
more to do it, than the things of this 
world influence those wlio are in 
their graves, f Are ye subject to 
ordinances. The rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Jewish religion. See 
Notes, Gal. v. 1—4. 

21. Touch not; taste not; handle 
not. These words seem intended as 
a specimen of the kind of ordinances 
which the apostle refers to, or an 
imitation of the language of tlie 
Jewish teachers in regard to various 
kinds of food and drink. ' Why are 

ie subject to ordinances of varioiis 
iiids,sucAasthis — Touch not, taste 
not, handle not]' That is, such as 
prohibit you from even touching cer- 
tain kinds of food, or tasting certain 
kinds of drink, or handling certain 
prohibited things. The rapid suc- 
cession of the words here, without 
any connecting particle, is supposed 
to denote tlie eagerness of the per- 
sons who imposed this injunction. 
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and their eaneslnesa in warning 
others from contaminating tliern- 
selves with the prohibited things. 
Many injunctions of this kind are 
found in the writings of the Jewish 
Rabbins; and the ancient Jewish 
sect of the Essenes (Notes, Matt iii. 
7} abounded in precepts of this kind. 
See Schoelgen, and Pict. Bib. in 
loc. ' They allowed tlieraselves no 
food that was pleasant to the faste, 
but ate dry, coar^ bread, and drank 
only water. Many of them ate no- 
thing until sunset, and, if any one 
touched them who did not belong to 
their sect, they washed themselves 
as if tliCT had oeen most deeply de- 
filed. Perhaps there was at Colosse 
a society of this kind, as there were 
in many other places out of Judea ; 
and, if there was, it is not improba- 
ble that many Christians imitated 
them in the peculiarity of their rules 
and observances.' Coinp. Jenning's 
Jew. Ant. L 471, and Ros. Alt. u. 
neu. Morgenland, in loc. If this be 
the correct interpretation, then these 
are not the words of the apostle, for- 
bidding Christians to have anything 
to do wilJi these ordinances, bu. are 
introduced as a, specimen of the man- 
ner in which they who enjoined the 
observance of those ordinances press- 
ed the subject on otJiers. Tlierc 
were certain things which they pro- 
hibited, in contbrmitywtth what (hey 
understood to be the law of Moses ; 
and they were conslantiy saying, in 
regard to tiiem, ' do not touch them, 
taste them, handle them,' These 
words are often used as a kind of 
motto in reference to the nse of in- 
toxicating drinks. They express 
very welFwhat is lield by the friends 
of total abstinence ; but it is obvious 
that they had no such reference as 
used by the apostle, nor should they 
be alleged as an authority, or as an 
argument, in the question about tlie 



propriety or impropriety of the use 
of spirituous liquors. They may aa 
well be employed in reference to 
anything e^ oe that, and would 
liavc no aatkorilB in either case. 
Intoxicating drinks should be ab- 
stained from; but the ohiigat. 
do it sliould be made ti 
arguments, and not or . 
Scripture like this. This p 
could with more plausibility be pi 
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of the total abstinence societies, than 
into their support; but it really has 
nothing to do with the subject, one 
way or the other. 

22. Which all are to perish with Ike 
■using. This is commonly marked 
as a [lart of the parenthesis, or the 

3uotation; and there is considerable 
ifBcully in ascertaining its true 
meaning. It seems most probable 
that these are the words of the apos- 
tle himself, thrown in in the rapidity 
of composition, and that they are 
not to be connected with the phrase 
' touch not,' &c. If so, the idea is, 
that it cannot be of so much conse- 
quence as tlie Jewish teachers su]>- 
posed, to mark distinctly the diBer- 
ence between meals and drinks. 
They were all to perish with the 
use of them. Nothing was perma- 
nent about them. It could really 
then be of no great importance what 
was eaten, or what was drunk, pro- 
vided it was not in itself injurious. 
These ordinances had a value among 
the Hebrews when it was dosignM 
to keep them as a distinct people; 
but they had no value in themselves, 
so as to make them binding on all 
mankind. To suppose this, was the 
non error of the Jews; and 
hence the apostle so frequently la- 
boured to show that the Jewish rites 
no permanent value. See Notes 
Rom. xiv, 1—6. 1 Cor. viii. 
Comp. Notes on MatL sv. 17, 18, 
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23 Which things have indeed a shew of wisdom in will-worshipi 



Acccrdlng to this interpretitit 
2Xst verse should be regarded 

Jreesing the common maxim of the 
ewish l«acliers, and the clause be- 
fore UB as tho words of the apostle, 
DJid should be marked as a purenthe- 
sia So it is marked in ilahn's Ed. of 
the New Testament "i After iket 
mandmenls and doctrines of i 
Many of the ordinances on which 
the Jews insisted were those which 
were handed down by tradition. 
They depended on human authority 
only, and, of course, should not bind 
the conscience. Others take the 
words here to mean, 'AH which 
things tend to the corruption of reli- 
gion (Doddridge'), or are cause of de- 
struction or condemnation {Rob. 
Lex.), by the use of these things, 
according to the commandments and 
doctrines of these men.' 

23. Wkich things. Which 
pidous observance of the 
precepts enjoining rites an 
nies, the observance of days, and the 
distinctions between meats and 
drinks, f Have indeed a show of 
wisdom. Have a great appearance 
of piety, and of regard for Uie will 
of God. They have a show of 'wis- 
dom,' too, or of a deep acquaintance 
with divine things. They who in- 
sist on them appear to be learned in 
what constitutes religion, and to 
have a deep insight into its myste- 
ries. DouBtloss they who urged tlie 
obligation of these things laid claim 
to uncommon acquaintance with the 
nature of religion, and urged the 
observance of these things on the 
groond of their tendency lo promote 
piety, just aa they alivays do who 
insist much on the observance of re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies. % la 
icili-wonhip. Voluntary worship; 
i. e., worship beyond what God strict- 
ly requires — supererogatory service. 
Probably many of these things tliey 
did not urge as being strictly re- 



guired, but aa conducing greatly to 
piety. The plea doublJees was, tiiat 
piety might be promoted by service 
rendereu ieuonrf what was absolute- 
ly enjoined^ and that thus there 
would be evioced a spirit of uncom- 
mon piety — a readiness not only to 
obey ali that God required, but even 
to go beyond this, and to render him 
viduntary service. There is much 
plausibihty in this; and this has 
been the foundation of tlie appoint- 
ment of the fasts and festivals of tlie 
churchi of penances and self-inflict- 
ed tortures ; of painful vigils and pil- 
grimages ; of works of superer<^- 
tion,Bnd of the merits of the 'saints.' 
A large part of the corruptbns of 
religion have arisen from this plausi- 
ble, but deceitful argument. God 
knew best what things it was most 
conducive to piety fin- his people to 
observe; and we are most safe when 
we adhere most closely to what he 
lias appointed, and observe no more 
days and ordinances than he has di- 
rected. There is much apparent 
piety about these things ; but there 
is mucli wichedness of heart at the 
bottom, and there is nothmg that 
more tends to corrupt pure religion. 
f And hitmilily. Notes on vcr. 18. 
There is a great show of reverence 
for divine things in the manner in 
which tliey pursue their investiga- 
tions, and m their humble and meek 
ipliance witli painful riles and 
^monies ; m fastings, abstinence, 
and penancea Under all this there 
lurks otlen the worst kind of pride; 
for 



of squalid po- 
verty, as lyihe body were not worth 
regarding, and as if the attention 
much engrossed by the no- 
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and humility, and ' neglecting of 



the body; not in any honour to 
the satisfying of the flesh. 



bier care of tlie soul, as to he entire- 
ly regardless of the Ijody. Yet, we 
may observe, (1.) God made the 
body as well as the soul, and hn9 
shown his care of it by its " heinu; 
fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and by all the provision whicli he 
has made for its wants. (2.) Reli- 
gion pertains to the body as well as 
the soul, and sliould teach a man 
properly to regard it. Man is bound 
so to take care of the body, as to 
have the most health and the longest 
life possible in the service of his Cre- 
ator, and so as to be able to employ 

religion in ragged or sqiialid cloth- 
ing, in a dirty lace, in offenaive per- 
sonal habits, in filth and defilement, 
and in setting at defiance the de- 
cencies of life. (3.) Much affected 
sanctity may exist whore there is 
most proud and corrupt heait. 
long face, a demure countenance, 
studied disregard of the decencies 
of dress and the courtesies of life, 
OS if they were unworthy of notice, 
may be the exponent of the most 
hateful pride, and of the basegl | 
poses of the soul. A man slioulc 
on his guard always against 
who, under pretence of extraordinary 
sanctity, professes to despise the or- 
dinary dress and usages of society. 
% Ao( in any honour. That is, 
there is no real honour in these 
things ; there is nothing to ennoble 
and elevate the soul ; nothing that is 
to be commended. IT To the satis- 
fying of the flesh. The only effect 
IS, to satisQr or please the flesh ; that 
is, the carnal and corrupt nature, fiir 
BO the word ^e^A is ofVenused in the 
Scriptures. The effect of these ob- 
servances, on which so much stress 
is laid as if they would promote 
piety, is merely to gratify pride, self, 
righteousness, the love of distinction, 
arei the other carnal propensities of 



lature. There seems to be a 
great deal of humility and piety in 
fliem; there is really little elsettian 
pride, selfishness, and ambition. 



J. We should feel a deep interest 

for the welfare of other Christians, 

en those wliom we have never 

en. Vs. X, 3. All belong to tlie 

me fiimily, have tlie same enemies 

contend with, are cnm "d n th 

same warfiire, are trav II t h 

same heaven. By our p j 1 

sympathy, we may ofl d h 

good to those whom we h II n 

see till we meet them i h n 

2. We should be on gu d 
against the seductive rta f falaa 
teachers. They are often plausible ; 
they can urge arguments which wo 
may not be able to answer; they 
may have much more learning than 
we have ; and they may put on the 
appearance of groat humility and of 
real piety. Vs. 3, 4. 

3. It is, in general, a safe rule for 
a Christian to abide by the views 
which he had on the great subjects of 
religion when he became converted, 
Ver. 6. Then the heart was tender 
and soft — like wax — and received 
the impression which the Spirit made 
on it. There are some things in 
which tlie heart judges better than 
the head; and in which we are quite 
as likely to go right if we follow tlio 
former as we are the latter In re- 
lation to the pertbrniance of many 
of the duties of lift. — the duties of 
kindness and charily — the heart is 
often a more safe guide tlian the 
head ; and so m many thmga pertain- 
ing more immediately to religion, & 
man is more likely to judge right if 
he fellows the promptings of his feel- 
ings in the Iiappiest moments of piety, 
than ho is to wait for the more cool 

rse of argumcnd 
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The Boine thing may be true even 
of many of the dactrines of rel[g-ion. 
When a poor sinner trembles on tlic 
verge of hell, he feels that none but 
an Almighty Saviour caa deliver 
him, and he gt>es and commits him- 
self to Jesus as Qod — and ha ia not 
in much danger of erring in that. 
He will he more likely to be drawn 
aside from the truth by (he artful 
reasonings of the advocates of error, 
than he will by his feelings at that 
moment. 

4. Our views of the 'mystery of 
God' — of the divine nature, and espe- 
cially of the rank and character of 
Christ, will determine all our views 
of theology. Ver. 2. This has been 
so in all ages ; and however it may 
be accounted for, the lact is undoubt- 
ed, that if at any time we can ascer- 
tain what are the prevalent views 
of Christ, we can easily see what 
is the prevailing character of the 
theology of that age. The influence 
of this will be felt on the views 
which are held of tlio native charac- 
ter of man ; of regeneration, 
divine purposes, the nature of ho- 
liness, and the retributions beyond 
the grave. Hence, the reason why 
the apostle Paul insisted so much 
on this, and urged so earnestly the 
importance of adhering to just views 
of the Saviour. 

5. Christ has laid us under the 
highest obligations to love and serve 
him. Vs. 11 — 15. He has enabled 









us from spiritual death to spiritual 
life; he has removed the old ordi- 
nances that were against us, and has 
mode religion easy and pleasant; he 
baa subdued our enemies, and tri- 
umphed over them. He achieved a 
glorious victory over 'principalities 
and powers,' and has led our great 
enemy captive. He met the enemy 
of man when on earth, and overcame 
his power of temptation; expelled 
him from the bodies of men; laid 
the foundation for a permanent vic- 
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tory over him on the crose, and tri- 
umphed over iiim when he rose and 
ascended lo heaven. Satan is now 
an humbled foe. His power is brolten 
and limited, and the lA>rd Jesus will 

S^t completely triumph over him. 
e will return ftora heaven; raise 
all the dead; and reascend, in the 
face of the universe, to his native 
skies, with all his ransomed hosts — 
the 'spoils' of victory. We should 
not then fear what Satan can do to 
us; nor should we fear that the great 
enemy of the church will ever be 
triumphant. 



7hy Jfsus naii'd them lo [he ciobs. 
And Bung the triumpb when be ro 



6. No individual has a right to 
appoint ceremonies and ordinances 
in the church to be binding on the 
consciences of others; nor is this 
authority intrusted to any body of 
men. Ver. 16. What God has en- 
joined is to be obeyed. What man 
enjoins beyond that, is of no binding 
force on the conscience; and it 19 
the solemn and sacred duty of all 
Christians to resist all such attempts 
to make ceremonial observances 
binding on the conscience. Christ 
has appointed a few ordinances of 
religion — and they are enough. 
They are simple, easily observed, 
and all adapted to promote piety. 
He appointed baptism and the Lord's 
Supper; but he appointed no stated 
festivals or lasts ; no days in comme- 
tion of the saints, or of his own 
birth or death ; he enjoined no rites 
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of religion but those which are most 
Bimple, and which are easily ob- 
served. He well knew how those 
observances would be abused to the 
purposes of superstitiou, and obscure 
Ike great doctrine 0/ justification 
byfailk. He knew how ready men 
would be to rely on them rather than 
on the merits of the great Sacrifice, 
and hence he appointal no ordinance 
where that danger could exist. 

7. Pride is (^n united with ap- 
parent humility. Ver. 19. It is easy 
to assume tlie appearance of humil- 
ity in the outer deportment, hut no 
Euch assumed appearance reaches 
the heart. That remains the same, 
whatever external appearance is as- 
sumed, until it is renewed by the 
grace of God. 

8. A meek, modest, and candid 
demeanour is consistent with great 
boldness and daring in speculation. 
Ver. 18. The most daring specula- 
tors in religbn ; they wlio make the 
moat reckle^ attacks on the truth, 
are often, to appearance, eminently 
candid, end even put on the aspect 
of angelic devotion. Yet they are 
bold ' where angels (ear to tread ;' 
and they declaim with confidence on 
subjects which must bo for ever be- 
yond the grasp of the human mind. 

9. We should not infer, because a 
man is modest and humble, and be- 
cause he appears to be endued with 
uncommon meekness and piety, that, 
therefore, he is a good man or a safe 
guide, Ver. 18. The teachers in 
Colosse, against whom Paul warned 
the Christians there, appear to have 
been men just of this stamp ; and 
this is commonly assmaed by those 
who would lead their fellow-men 
into error. ' Satan is often trans- 
fcrmed into an angel of light.' 

10. We should not attempt to pene- 
trate into those things which he be- 
yond the grasp of the human mind. 
Ver. la We sliould not 'intrude 
into those things which are unseen.' 
There is an outer limit to otii inves- 



ti^tions on all subjects, and we soon 
reach it. In lift we are to act chiefly 
on facts ; not on the reason why 
those lacts exist. When we have 
ascertained or established a^c(,our 
feet stand on a solid rock ; and there 
we shall stand securely. We act 
safely and wisely if we act in view 
of that fact ! we do not act safely or 
wisely if we disregard that, and act 
on theory or imagmation. 

11. Many real Christians are in 
danger of being ■ beguiled of the re- 
ward' which they miglit obtain. Ver. 
18. They are allurS by the world ; 
they are drawn into error by the arts 
of philosophy; they obscure the lus- 
tre of their piety by conformity to 
the world, and thus they lose the 
high recompense which they might 
have obtained in heaven. Por the 
rewards of heaven will be strictly in 
proportion to the measure of our re- 
ligion here — the zeal, and laith, and 
love which we evince in the cause 
of our Master. 

12. Many persons are in danger 
of losing the * reward' altogether — 
for the 'reward' of a life of piety is 
set before all. Ver. 18. Heaven is 
ofiered freely to all, and there is no 

who might not obtain it. But, 
! how many there are who are 
drawn aside by the allurements of 
error and of sin ; who are led to de- 
fer to a future time the great subject 
of preparation for death; who spend 
their lives in disregard of the com- 
mands of God and the invitations of 
mercy, uDtil it is too late to seek sal- 
vation, and they sink down to final 
ruin. Every impenitent sinner is in 
imminent danger of losing his souL 
The great deceiver is endeavouring 
to blind him and decoy him down to 
death, and a thousand snares on 
every side are spread for hia feet, into 
which he is in constant danger of 
falling. In a world of allurements, 
where the work of death from the 
beginning has been carried on chiefly 
by deception, with what solicitude 
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CHAPTER III. 
fe then be risen '" with Christ, 
tek those things which are 



should man guard himself lest he 
he ' beguiled of heaven' and sink ta 
a world where heaven will be offer- 



CHAPTER III. 



In the previous chapter, Ihe apos- 
tle had showed what a true Christian 
ought not to follow afler. He had 
warned the Colossiiins against the 
dangers of &.]ae philosophy, and the 
doctrines of erroneous teachers. In 
this chapter, he teaches tliem what 
they ought to pursue and to seek. 
He therefore enjoins various duties 
in the different relations of life, 
which they ought to perform in such 
a way as to show that true religion 
had a controlling influence over their 
hearts. He specifles the tbllowing: 
(1.) The duty ofaetting the affections 
on things above. Vs. 1 — 4. They 
were risen with Christ (ch. iL 12), 
they were deadrfo sin (ver. 3) ; they 
were a>oa to be like Christ (ver. 4J, 
and they should, therefore, fix their 
affections on heavenly things. (2.) 
The duty of mortifying their corrupt 
passions and carnal propensities. Vs. 
5—8. (3.) The duty of speaking 
tiie truth, since they had put off the 
old man with his deeds. Vs. 9 — 11. 
(4.) The duty of kindness, eentle- 
ness, charity, and the spirit ofpeace. 
Vs. 12—15. (5.) The duty of edi- 
fying one another by --' - --' 

husbands, ver. 19; (8.) of children, 
ver. 20; (ft) of lathers, ver. 31; 
(I0.)ofservan(3, VS.22— 25. There 
is a very striking similarity between 
this chapter and the fifth and sixth 



above, where Christ ' sitteth on 
the right hand of God. 

2 Set your ' affection on thinea 
above, not ' on things on the eajrtn. 

*Eo.8, 34. I or. mini clJno.S.lS. 
chapters of the Epistle to the Bphe- 



may be found m the Notes there, 

1. 1/ ye then be risen with Christ. 
The apostle in this place evidently 
founds the argument on what he had 
said in ch. ii. la See Notes on that 
passage. The argument is, that 
there was such an union between 
Christ and his people, lliat in virtue 
of his death thei/ become dead to 
sin ; that m virtue of his resurrec- 
tion ikey rise to spiritual lile, and 
lhat,(ft«¥/ore,as Christ now lives in 
heaven, they should live for heaven, 
and fix their atTections there. If Seek 
those things which are above. That 
is, seek them as the objects of pur- 
suit and affection; strive to secure 
them. IT Where Christ silteth on 
the right hand of God, Notes, 
Mark xvi. 19. The argument here 
is, that since Christ is there, and 
since he is the object of our supreme 
attachment, we should fix our affec- 
tions on heavenly things, and seek 
to be prepared to dwell with him. 



The thoughts should he occupied 
about the things where Christ now 
dwells, where our final home is to 
be, where our great interests are. 
Since we are raised from the death 
of sin, and are made to live anew, 
the great object of our contempla- 
tion should be the heavenly world, 
1[ Not on things on the earth. 
Wealth, honour, pleasure. Our af- 
fections should not be fixed on houses 
and lands ; on scenes of &shioii and 
gaiety ; oa low and debasing enjoy- 
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3 For 'ye are dead, and your 
]ife is hid with Christ in God. 

4 When ' Christ, who is ' 
life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with hitn in glory. 

iBo.e.l. (1JQ0.3.S. eJno.ll-SS. 1 

3. For ye are dead. Dead to i 
world ; dead to sin \ dead to earthly 
pleasures. On the meaning of the 
word dead, see Notes on Roni. vi. 2 
Bph. ii. 1. The idea of the apostli 
JH, that as Christ became hterally 
dead in the tomb, so we, in virtue 
of our connection with him, have 
become dead to sin, to worldly influ- 
ences, pleasures, and ambition. Or, 
in other words, we ate to be to them 
at if we were dead, and they had 
no more influence over us than the 
things of esrth had over him ii 
grave. Notes, Rom. vi. 2. If And 
your life. There Ib stilUt/e. Though 
dead to one class of objects, you are 
dine to others. See the sentiment 
hero expressed, explained at large 
in tiie Notes on Cfal. ii, 30. H Is 
hid with Christ in Ood. The lan- 
guage here is taken probably from 
treasure which is 'hid or concealed 
in a place of security ; and the idea 
is, that eternal Ilfb is an invaluable 
jeieel or Ireasure, which is laid up 
with Christ in heaven where God is. 
There it is safely deposited. It has 
this security, that it is with the Re- 
deemer, and that he is in the pre- 
sence of God ; and thus nothing — 
reach it or take it away. It is 
leA with ui, or intrusted to our keep- 
ing — for then it might be lost, as 
we might lose an invaluable jewel ; 
or it might be wrested from us ; or 
we might be defrauded of it; but it 
is now laid up &r out of our sight, 
and titr from the reach of all our 
enemies, and with one who can ' keep 
that which we have committed to 
him against that day.' 2 Tim. i. 12. 
Our eternal lite, therefore, ia as se- 



5 Mortify'thereforeyourinem- 
bers which are upon the earth; 
fornication, uncle anness, inordi- 
nate affection, evil concupiscence, 
and covetousness, which is idola- 
try: 



cure as it could possibly be made. 
The true condition of the Christian 
is, that he is ' dead' to this world, 
but that he has immortal life in pros- 
pect, and that is secure, being in the 
holy keeping of his Redeemer, now 
in the presence of God. From this 
it follows that he should regard him- 
self as living for heaven. 

4. When Christ, who is our life. 
Notes, John L 4; xi. 25. IT Shall 
appear. In the day when he shall 
come to judge the world. X Then 
shall ye also appear toitk him in 
ghyry. 1 Thess. Iv. 16, 17. Chris- 
tians shall then be raised from the 
dead, and ascend with t^e Redeemer 
to heaven. 

5. Mortify therefore your mem- 
bers. Since you are dead to sin and 
tlie world, and are to appear with 
Christ in the glories of his kingdom, 
subdue every carnal and evil propen- 
sity of your nature. The word mor- 
tify means la put to death (Notes, 
Rom. viii. 13, Gal, v, 24), and the 
meanmg here is, that they were en- 
tirely to subdue their evil propensi- 
ties, 80 that they would have no re- 
mains of life ; that is, they were not 
at all to indulge them. The word 
'members' here, refers to the differ- 
ent members of the body' — as the seat 
of evil desires and passions, Comp. 
Notes, Rom. vi. 13, They were 
wholly to extirpate those evil pas- 
sions whicli he specifies as having 
their seat in the various members 
of the earthly body. 1! Fornication. 
Notes, Rom. i. 29. IS Vncleanness. 
Notes, Rom. i. 24. IT Inordinate 
iffection. no^s. Rendered in Kom. 
.2li, 'vile affections.' See Notes on 
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For which things' sake the 
■wrath of God cometh on the chil- 
dren of disobedience. 

7 In'lhe which ye alsowalked 
sometime, when ye lived in 

8 But now ye also put off" all 
these ; anger, wrath, malice, bias- 



pthat verse. In 1 Thess, iv. 5, tlie 
word is rendered lusl — which is its 
meaning here. IT Evil conciipis- 
cence. Evil desires; licentious pae- 
sions. Rom. i. 24. Greek, T And 
covetniisness, johich is idfllatry. It 
is remarkable that the apostle al- 
ways ranks r.ovefousne$s with these 
base and detestable passions. The 
meaning here is, (1.) that it is a low 
and debasing- passion, like those 
which he had specified; and <^.) 
that it secures the affections which 
properly belong to God, and is, there- 
fore, idolatry. Of all base passions, 
this is the one that most dethrones 
God from the soul. Sec this whole 
passage more fully explained in the 
Notes on Eph. v. 3—5. 

6. For uihich things' saire, &c. 
See Notes, Eph. v. 6, where the 
same eitpression occurs. 

7. In the jvMck. In all which 
evil passions. U Ye also walked 
samHime. You fiirmerly lived. These 
were the common vices of the hea- 
then. Notes, Eph. V. a I Cor. vi. 
10, 11. Comp. Notes, Rom. i. 24 
—32. 

B. But now ye also put off all 
these. All these which follow, as 
being also inconsistent with the 
Christian calling. IT Anger, torath. 
Notes, Eph iv. 26. f Malice. Notes, 
Eph. iv. 31. IT Blasphemy. Notes, 
MatL ix. 3. The word here seems 
fo mean all injurious and calumni- 
ous speaking — whether against God 
or man. if Filthy communication 
out of yirur mouth. Lewd, indecent, 
27* 



phemy, fihhy ci 
of your mouth. 

9 Lie not one fo another, see- 
ing that yo have put off the old 
man with his deeds ; 

10 And have put on the new 
man, which is renewed ' in know- 
ledge after the image of him that 
created him ; 

( Eph, i. sa, M. 



s tlie fruit of 



and immodest discourse. Notes, 
Eph. iv. 29. The conversation of 
the heathen everywhere abounds 
with this. A pure method o 
versation among a' ' ' *' - ■" 
Christianity. 

9. Lie not one ta another. Notes, 
Eph, iv. 25. H Seeing that ye hava 
put off the old man with kii deeds. 
Your former corrupt and evil nature. 
Notes, Eph. iv. 23. The reason toT 
putting away lying, stated in Eph. 
iv. 25, is, that we ' are members one 
of another' — or are brethren. Tha 
reason assigned here is, that we have 
put off the old man with his deeds. 
The sense is, that lying is one of 
the fruits of sin. It is that which 
the corrupt nature of man naturally 
produces ; and when that is put oft 
then all that that nature produces 
should be also put off with it The 
vice of lying is a universal fruit of 
sin, and seems to e;?ist everywhere 
wjiere the gospel does not prevaiL 
Comp. Notes on Titus i. 12. There 
is, perhaps, no single fonn of sin 
that reigns so universally in the hea- 
tlien world. 

JO. Which is renewed in know- 
ledge. In Eph. iv. 24, it is said that 
the new man is ' created after God 
in righteousness and true holiness.' 
In this place it is added tliat to the 
renewed soul knowledge is imparted, 
and it is made in that respect as man 
was when he was first created. Thla 
passage, in connection with Eph. iv. 
24, proves tliat before man fell ha 
was endowed with 'righteousness 
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11 Wliere " there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
Oncircumcision, Barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond nor free : bui Christ 
is all, and in all. 



true holiness, and knowledge.' The 
knowledge here referred to, is not 
the knowledge of everytking, but 
the knowledge of God. Man was 
acquainted with his Creator. He 
le^mbled him in his capacity for 
knowledge. He was an intelligent 
being, and he had an acquaintance 
with the divine existence and per- 
fections. Comp. Notes on Rom. v. 
12. But especially had he tliat 
knowledge which is the fear of the 
Lord; that knowledge of God which 
is the result of love. Piety, ia the 
Scriptures, is oilen represented as 
the 'knowledge' of God See Notes 
on John zvii. 3. Comp. Notes on 
Eph. iii. 1ft H After the image of 
him that created kim. So as to re- 
Bcmble God. In knowledge he was 
made in the likeness of his Maker. 

11. Where there U neither Greek 
nor Jete. See this flilly explained 
in the Notes on Gal. iif. 28. The 
meaning here is, that all are on a 
level ; that there is no distinction of 
nation in the church ; that all are to 
be regarded and treated as brethren, 
and that therefore no one should be 
felse lo another, or lie to another. 
1 Grcumcision nor uncircumcision. 
No one is admitted into that blessed 
society became he is circumcised; 
no one is esoJuded because he isun- 
cjrcumcised. That distinction is tm- 
known,andallareonalevel. ^Bar- 
barians. No one is excluded because 
he is a barbarian, or because he lives 
among those who are uncivilized, 
and is unpolished in his manners. 
See the word barbarian explained 
in the Notes on Rom. i. 14. IT Sct/- 
Ihian. This word does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 
The name Scythian is applied in an- 



12 Put on therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffer- 



cient geography to the people who 
lived on the north and north-east of 
the Black and Caspian Seas, a re- 
gion stretching indefinitely into the^_^ 
unknown countries of Asia. Thejj^B** 
occupied the lands now peonled^^ 
by the Monguls and Tartars. The 
name was almost synonymous with 
barbarian, for they were regarded 
as a wild and savage race. The 
meaning here is, that even such a 
ferocious and uncivilized people were 
not excluded from the gospel, but 
they were as welcome as any other, 
and were entitled to the same privi- 
l^es as others. Noone was exclud- 
ed because he belonged to the moat 
rude and uncivilized portion of man- 
kind IT Bond nor free See Notes, 
Gal. 11 28 ^ But Christ a all, 
and 1 1 all The great tl ng that 
const t tes the pec 1 ar ty ot tie 
church tl at Chr St s ts Sav our 
and that all are h s fr ei ds and tol 
lowers. Its members lay as de all 
other d st net ons and are kno vn 
only as his fr e ds. They are not 
known as Jews and Gent !es as of 
this nation or that as slaves or 
freemen but tl ey are kno \a aa 
Christians d sti ^uial ed from all 
the rest ot mank i es tie umled 
friends of li e Redee er (jomp 
Notes on Gal '"' 

12 Put on tl ere fore as the elect 
nf God. The fact that you thus be- 
long tfl one and the same church ; 
that you have been redeemed by the 



should lead you to manifest a spirit 
of kindness, gentleness, and love. 
TT Boise's of mercies. Notes, Phil, 
ii. 1. IT Kindness, &c. See Notes 
on Eph. iv. 32. The language here 
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13 Forbearing " one another, 
ind forgiving ' one another, if any 
nan have a quarrel ' against any: 
'ven as Christ forgave you, so 
ilso do ye. 

14 And above all these things 



is a little different from what it is 
, there, but the sentiment is the same. 
' 13. Forbearing one anolkey. 
Notes, Eph. iv. 2. 1 And forgiv- 
ing one B-aolheT. Notes, Matt. vi. 
12. 14. % If any man have a quar- 
rel againsl ani/. Merg., 'or com- 
plaint,' Tiie word here used — 
(lofuf^ — occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. It means, fault 
found, blame, censure i and here 
denotes oroasion of complaint. The 
idea is, that if another one has given 
ua just occasinn of complaint, we 
are to forgive him ; that is, wo are 
(1.) to harbour no malice against 
him; (2.) we are to be ready~to do 
iiim guod OS if he had not given us 
occasion of complaint; (3.) we are 
to be willing to declare that we for- 
give him when he asks it; and (4.) 
we are always atlerwards to treat 
him as kindly as if he had not in- 
jured us — as God treats va lefeen he 
forgives us. SeeNotes, Matt, xviij. 
21. % Even an Christ forgaBe you, 
io alsoAoye. Learn here that Christ 
has power to forgive sin. Comp. 
Notes, Matt. iK. a Act3V.31. Christ 
fiirgave us (I.) /reply — he did not 
besiiale or delay when we asked 
bim ; ra.) entirely — he pardoned all 
our ofleuces; (a) for ewi^he did 
it BO as to remember our sins no more, 
and to treat us ever onward a» {/"we 
had not sinned. So we should for- 
give an offending brother. 

14. And above all ttiese things. 
Ovor,oruponallthesethings. Comp, 
Notes,Eph. vi. la ^Charity. Love. 
Notes, 1 Cor. xziL 1. f Which is 
the Umd of perfettttets. The bond 



p^lt on charity, ° which is ** the bond 
of perfcctness. 

15 And let the peace * of God 
rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body ; 
and be ye thankful. 



of all perfection; the thing which 
will unite all other things, and make 
them cornplete. Comp. the parallel 
place in Eph. iv. 3. The idea seems 
to be that love will bind all the other 
graces fest together, and render the 
whole system complete. Without 
love, tJiough there might be olher 
graces and virtues, there would he 
a want of harmony and compact- 
christian ) 



thisw 






h. If it 
that the 

other graces could exist among a 
christian people, yet there would be 
a sad incomjMetenes5,a painful want 
of harmony and union, if love were 
not the reigning principle. Nor 
faith, nor zeal, nor prophecy, nor the 
power of speaking with the tongue 
of angels, would answer the purpose. 
See fliis sentiment expressed in 1 
Cor, niii., and tlic effect of love more 
fully explained in the Notes on that 
cliapter. 

15. And let the. j 
The peace which G 
Phil. iv. 7. TT Rule ii. 
Preside in your heart 
pire there (Doddridge) ; govern and 
control you. The word here ren- 
dered rule — |3fio3t«tr» — is commonly 
used in reference to the Olympic and 
other games. It means, to be a di- 
rector, or arbiter of the publ ic games ; 
to preside over them and preserve 
order, and to distribute the prizes to 
the victors. The meaning here is, 
that the peace which God gives to 



peace of God. 
id gives. Notes, 
'n your hearts. 
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16 Let the word ' of Clirisl 
dwellin you richly in all wisdom; 
teaching and admonishing one an- 
other in psalnis ' and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing with grace 
r hearts to ihe Lord. 



, I' 



in yoi 



a. 119. 1 



»Ep.S. 



the soul is to be to us what tlie trn- 
beules, or goveroor at tlie games 
was to those wlio contended tliere. 
It is to preside over and govern the 
mind; to preserve everyUiing in its 

Skce; and to save it Irom tumult, 
isorder, and inegulnrity. Tlie 
thought is a very beautiful one. The 
loul IS liable to the agitations of pos- 
EioD and excitement — like an asaen>- 
bled multitude of men. It needs 
something to gweside over it, and 
keep its various faculties in place 
and order ; and nothing is so well fit- 
ted to do tliis aa the calm peace 
which religion gives, a deep sense 
of Uie presence of God, the desire 
and the evidence of his Iriendahip, 
the hope of his fevour, and the be- 
lief that he has forgiven all our sira 
The 'peace of God' will thus call 
down every agitated element of llie 
Boul ; subdue the tumult of passion, 
and preserve tlie mind in healthful 
action and order — as a ruler sways 
and controls the passions of assem- 
bled multitudes of men. Tf To Ike, 
which ye are also called. To which 
peace. K In one body. To be one 
body ; or to be united as one. Notes, 
Eph. iv, 4—6, If And be ye Ikank- 
Jul. For all mercies, and especially 
for your privileges and hopes as 
Christians. A spiritof thankfulnes.s 
alEO, would tend much to promote 
harmony and peace. An ungrateful 
people is commonly a tumultuous, 
agitated, restless, and dissatisfied 
people. Nothing better tends to pro- 
mote peace and order than gratitude 
to Glod &a his mercies. 

la Let the word of arisl. The 
doctrine of Christ. V Dwell in you 
richlf/ in all witdom. Abundantly, 



17 And whatsoever ' 
in word or deed, do i 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by 



producing the spirit of true wisdom. 
That doctrine is adapted to make 
you wise. The meaning is, that ^ 
they were to lay up the doctrines of * 
tlie gospel in their hearts ; to medi- 
tote upon tliem; to allow them to 
be tlieir guide, and to endeavour 
wisely to improve them to the best 
purpose. If Teaching and admon- 
ixhins, &c See this ex[Jained in 
the Notes on Eph. v, 19, 20. The 
only additional thought here is, that 
tlieir psalms and hymns were to be 
regarded as a metliod of ' teackaig' 
and 'admonishing-;' that is, tliey 
were to be imbued with truth, and 
lo be such as lo elevate the mind, 
and withdraw it from error and 
sin. Dr. Johnson once said, that if 
be were allowed to make the ballads 
of a nation, he cared not who made 
the laws. It is true in a more nn- 
portant sense tliat be wiio is permits 
ted lo make the hymns of a church, 
need care little who preaches, or 
who makes the creed. Hewdlmore 
eHectually mould the sentiments oP 
a church than they who preach or 
makecreedsandconfessions. Hence, 
it is indispensable, inordcr to the prc- 
setvulion of the truth, tltat the sa- 
cred songs of a church should be 
imbued with sound evangelical sen- 
timent. 

17. And whatsoever ye do in wnrd 
or deed. Whatever ye say or do~ 
whether relotingto temporal affairs 
or lo religion. The command here 
extends lo all tliat we da ^ Do alt 
in the name of the Lard Jesus. Do 
it all because be requires and coin- 
Toands it, and with a desire to honour 
him. His authority should be the 
warrant; his glory the aim of all 
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18 Wires, "submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as it is 
fit in the Lord. 

jy Husbands, love j/owr wives, 
and be not bitter against them. 

20 Children, ' obey your pa- 
lents in all things : for this is well 
pleasing unto the Lord. 

21 Fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger, lest they be 



i Servants, ' obey in all things 
r masters according to the 



our actions and words. See the ^ne- 
ral Eentiment here expressed, fully 
illustrated in the Notes on 1 Cor. x. 
31. f Giving thanks to God and 
the Father by him. Through liim ; 






All 01 



to be accompanied with tlianksgiv- 
ing. Notes, Phil iv. R We are 
to engage in every duty, not only in 
the name of Christ, but with thank- 
fulness for strength and reason ; for 
the privilege ol^acting so Uiat we 
may honour him ; and witli a grate- 
ftd remembmnce of the mercy of 
God that gave us such a Saviour to 
be an evample and guide. He ie 
most likely to do Itis duty well who 
goes to it with a heart overflowing 
with gratitude to God for his mer- 
cies, and he who is likely to per- 
form his duties with tlie most cheer- 
fiil fide.ity, is he who has tlie deep- 
est sense of the divine goodness in 
providing a Saviour for Ijis lost and 
ruined soul. See Notes on 2 Cor. v. 
14, 15. 

18. Wives, submit yoarsetves. Sit:. 
Notes on the parallel passage in Epli 
V. 21—34. 

10, Husha-aih, love your wives 
&,c. Notes on Eph. iv. 35—29. 

20. CkUdrfn, nhey your parents 
&c. Notes on Eph. vi. 1^. 

21. FalhiTt, ]irovoke not, &c 
Notes on E[A. vi. 4. If Lest tkey 
be discouraged. Lesl, by your 



flesh: not with eye-service, as 
-pleasers; but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God ; 

23 And vvhaisoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as to the Lord and not 
unto men; 

24 Knowing, that of the Lord 
ye shall receive the reward of the 
inheritance ; for ye serve the Lord 
Christ. 

25 But he that doelh wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which 
he hath done ; and there is no 
respect of persons, 

tinuulty flnding Euiit with them, they 
should lose all courage, and despair 
of everplcasingyoLi. There ismuch 
sound sense and practical wisdom in 
this observation of the apcetle. Chil- 
dren slioidd not he flattered, but tliey 
should be encouraged. They should 
not be so praised as to make then 
vain and proud, but tliey should be 
commend^ when they do well. The 
desire of praise should not be the 
principle from which they should be 
taught to act, but they should feel 
that the approbatbn of parents is a 
desirable thing, and when they act 
so as to deserve that approbation, no 
injury is done them by their under- 
standing' it He who always finds 
fault with a child ; who is never sat- 
isfiod with what hcdoes; whoscolds 
and frets and complains, let him do 
as he will, breaks his spirit, and soon 
destroys in the delicate texture of 
his soul all desire of doing well. 
The child in despair soon gives 
over every eflbrt to please. He be- 
comes sullen, morose, stupid, and in- 
different to all tlie motives that can 
be presented to him, and becomes to 
a great extent indiflerent as (o what 
he does — since all that he does meela 
with the same reception from the 
parent. 

22 — 25. Servan's, obey in all 
things, &c. See Notes on Erfu vt 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1. Masleri, give unto your aer- 
vanli, &c. See Notes on Eph. vi. 
9. ^ Thai which is jast and equal. 
What they oaghl to have; what is 
feirly their due. Tho apoatle here, 
probably, refers 1« bondmen or slaves, 
and the propriety of this rule ia ap- 
parent. Such persona were aubject 
to theii masters' control ; their tune 
and services were at their disposal, 
and they could not enforce their just 
and equal claims by an appeal to the 
laws. They were, there lore, de- 
pendent on the equity and kindness 
of their maaters. There can be no 
doubt that not a few who were con- 
verted to the christian Siith were 
held to involuntary servitude (aee 1 
Cor. vii.) ; and it is as clear that the 
apostles did not design to make a 
violent disruption of these bonds, or 
to lead the slaves to rise and murder 
their masters. See Notes, 1 Tim. 
vi. 1 — 4, But it ia equally clear that 
they meant to represent slavery as a 
hard and undesirable condition ; that 
they intended to instruct the slaves 
to embrace the earliest opportunity to 
be free which was presented (1 Cor. 
vii. 21); and that they meant to Bug-- 
gest such considerations, and U> lay 
Sown such principles as would lead 
masters to emancipate their slaves, 
and thus ultimately to abolish it. 
Among these principles are such as 
these. (1.) That all men were of 
one and tho same blood. Acta xvii. 
26. (2.) That they were all re- 
deemed by the same Saviour, and 
were brethren. 1 Tim. vi. 2. Philem. 
Ift If redeemed; if they were 
'brethren;' if they were heirs of 
glory, they were not 'chaltelx,' or 
' things f and how could a Christian 
conscientiously hold or regard them 
OS properly 1 (3.) That they were 
to 'render them tlmt which WBSJusl 



servants that which is just and 
equal ; knowing that ye aiso have 
a Master in heaven. 



and eqwaV Wliat would follow from 
this if fairly applied 3 What would 
be jusl and equal to a man in those 
circumstances 1 Would it not be 
(d) to compensate him fairly for his 
labour; to tiirnish him an adequate 
remuneration for what he bad earn- 
ed ] But tliis would strike a blow 
at the root of slavery— for one of the 
elementary principles of it is, that 
there must be 'unrequited labour;' 
that is, the slave must earn as much 
more than he receives as v>ill do his 
part in maintaining Ike master in 
idleness, tor it is of the very essence 
of the system that he is to be main- 
tained m indolence by the slaves 
which he owns — or just so far as he 
owns a slave. If he were disposed 
to earn his own living, he would not 
need the labour of slaves. No man 
ever yet became the permanent own- 
ifa slave from Aenevofence to him, 
because ho desired to pay him 
fully for his work, or because he 
meant himself to work in order to 
maintain his slave in indolence. (&) 
If a man should in tact render to his 
slaves ' that which i<; just and equal,' 
would ho not restore them to free- 
dom ? Have they not been deprived 
of their liberty by injuiliee, and 
would not 'justice' restore it 1 What 
has the slave done to forfeit his lib- 
erty! If heshould make him 'equal' 
in rights to himself, or to what lie is 
b^ nature, would he not emancipate 
him! Has he not been reduced to 
his present condition by withholding 
that which is ' equal V Has he 
equal' rights, and ' equal' privileges 
with other men 1 Has he not been 
cut off from them liy denying him 
the equality to which he is entitled 
the arrangements of God's govem- 
mtl Can he be held at all with- 
out violating all tlie just notions of 
equality ? "rhough, therefore, it may 
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iyer, and mystery of Christ, for which I a 



giving ; 

3 Withal praying' also foi 
that God would open ' unti 
a door of utterance, to speak the 



be true that this passage only 
joins the rcniiering of tliat which 
was 'just' and 'equal' in their i 
dition as slaves, yet it contain 
principle wliicli would 'lay the 
"■, the root' of slavery, and would 






Christian to the 



feeling that his slaves ouffkt to be 
free. These principles actually ef- 
Tected the freedom of slaves in the 
Roman em|)irc in a few centuries 
after Christianity waa introduced, 
and they are destined to effect it yet 
all over the world. IT Knowing Ihct 
ye alsKi have a Master in heaven. 
Notes, Eph. vi. 9. 

2. Continae in prayer. That is, 
do not neglect it ; observe it at all 
ijtated times; maintain the spirit of 
prayer, and embrace all proper occa- 
sions to engage in iL Comp. Notes, 
Luke xviii. 1. EjA. vi. 18. 1 Thess. 
iv. 17. f And tBotch in the same 
with thanksgiving. Watch for la- 
vourable opportunities; watch that 
your mind may be in a right frame 
when you pray; and waleh, that 
when youT mind t; in a right frame 

Siu may not neglect to pray. See 
otes on Eph. vi. 18. Phil. iv. 6. 
a Withal. With all the suppli- 
cations which you offer for other per- 
sona and things ; or at the same time 
that you pray for them. T Praying 
also for US. Notes, Eph. vi. 19, 2a 
Comp. 3 Cor. i. 11. Phil. i. 19. Heb. 
»iii.i8, 19. % That God lemld'ipen 
to us adoortjf utterance. To preach 
the gospel. Ho earnestly desired 
to have liberty to preach the gospel, 
and asked Ihem to pray that this 
might be restored to him. SeeNotes 



n bonds : 

4 That I may make it mani- 
fest, as I ought to speak. 

5 Walk in wisdom '* toward 
ihem that are without, redeeming 
the time. 



on Eph. vi. 19. f To speak the 
mystery of Christ. Called m Eph, 
vi. 19, the 'mystery of the gospel.' 
See Notes there. U For which J 
also am in bonds. A prisoner aj 
Rome. Notes, Eph. vi. 20, 

4. I'hat I may make il manifest, 
&c. Notes, Eph. vi. 20. 

5. Walk in wisdom. That is, coo- 
duct uprightly and honestly. Deal 
with tiiem on the strictest principles 
of integrity, so that they may not 
have occasion to reproach the reli- 
gion which you profess. % Toward 
Ihem that are wilkoul. Without the 
pale of the church, or who are not 
professing Christians. See Notes 
on 1 Cor. V. 12. They were sur- 
rounded by heathens, as Christians 
now are by men of the world. The 
injunction is one that requires us to 
act with prudence and propriety 
(freofuf) towards them; and there 
is perhaps not a more important di< 
rection m tlie New Testament than 
titis. Among the reasons for this 
are the following: (1.) Men of the 
world judge ol religion, not from 
the ^ofession, but from the life of 
its friends. (2.) They judge of reli- 
gion, not from preaching, or from 
oooire, or from the conduct of its 
Founder and liis apostles, but Irom 
what tJiey see in the daily walk and 
conversation of the members of the 
church. (3.) They understand the 
nature of religion so well ss to 
know when its friends are or are 
not consistent with their profes- 
sion. (4.) They set a much higher 
value on honestv and integrity than 
they do on the doctrines and duties 
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your ispeech be alway that ye may 
ce, seasoned 'with salt, to answer ei 



with grace, seasoned 'with salt, to 



of religioQ; and if the professed 
friends of religion are destitute of 
the principles of truth and honesty, 
they think they have nothing of any 
value. They may be very devout 
on the Sabbath; very regular ai 
prayer-meetingB ; very strict in tha 
observance of rites atid ceremonies 
— but all these are of little worth in 
the estimation of the world, unless 
attended with an upright life. (5.) 
No professing Christian can possibly 
do good to others who does not live 
an upright life. If you have cheat- 
ed a man out of never so small a 
sum, it is vain that ynu talk to him 
about the salvation of his soul; if 
you have failed to pay him a debt 
when it was due, or to linish a piece 
of work when you promised it, or (o 
tell him the exact truth in conversa- 
tion, it is vain for yoa to endeavour 
to induce him to he a Christian. He 
will/eei, if he does not soy — w«l lie 
might very properly say — that ho 
wants no religion which will not 
make a man honest. (6.) No man 
wiU aflempl to do much good to 
others whose own liffe is not upright. 
He will be sensible of the inconsis- 
tency, and will feel that he cannot 
do it with any sense of propriety; 
and the honour of religion, therefiire, 
and the salvation of our feUow-mcn, 
demand that in all our intercourse 
with others, we should lead lives of 
the strictest integrity. J Redtan- 
inf the time. Notes, Eph. r. 16. 

6. Let your speecL Your con- 
versation. In the previous verse the 
apostle had given a general direction 
that our conduct towards those who 
are not professing Christians should 
he wise and prudent; he here gives a 
parlicular direction in regard to our 
conversation. IfBe alway with grace. 
Imbued with the spirit of religion. 
It should be such aa religion is fitted 
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rf how ye ought 



toprodnce; soch as to show tlmt the 
grace of God is in our hearts. Bloom- 
field Eupposea that this means ' cour- 
teous and agreeable, not morose and 
melancholy? But though this may 
be included, and though the rule 
here laid down would lead to that, 
cannot be all that is intended. It 



ather 



3 that o 



should be such as to show that we 
are governed by the principles of re- 
ligion, and that there is unfeigned 
piety in the heart. This will indued 
make us mild, courteous, agreeable, 
and urbane in our conversation; but 
it will do more than this. It will 
imbue our discourse with the tpiril 
of religion, SO as to show tliat the 
soul is under the influence of love 
to the Redeemer. If Seasoned with 
suit. Salt, among the Greeks, was 
the emblem of wit. Here the mean- 
ing seems to be, that our conversa- 
tion should be seasoned with piety 
or grace in a way similar to that in 
which we employ salt in our Ibod. 
It makes it wholesome and palatable. 
So witli our conversation. If it be 
not imbued with the spirit of piety, 
it is flat, insipid, unprofitable, mjiiri- 
ous. The spirit of piety will make 
it what it should be-— useful, agree- 
able, beneficial to mankind. Thia 
does not mean that our conversation 
is to be always, strictly speaking, 
religious — wherever we may he — ■ 
any more than our food should be 
mere salt ; but it means that, what- 
ever be the topic, the spirit of piety 
should be diffused tlirough it — as the 
salt in our food should prc^rly sea- 
son it all — whatever the article of 
food may be. K That ye may know 
kniB ye ought to answer every man. 
Be inihued with the spirit of piety, 
that you may not utter anything that 
would be rash and foolisli, but be pre- 
pared to answer any one who may 
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CHAPTER IV. 



7 All' my slate shall Tycliicus 
deckle uoto you, wAo is abeloved 
brother, and a faithful minister and 
fellow-seivant in the Lord : 

8 Whom 1 have sent unto you 
for the samepurpose, that he might 



know your estate, and comfort 
your hearts ; 

9 With Ofiesimus, ' a faithful 
and beloved brother, ivho is one 
of you. They shall make known 
unto yoii all things which are done 



quefition you about jour religion in 
a way timt will ahow that jou un- 
derstand its nature, and that will 
tend to edification. This remark 
may be extended fertiier. It may 
be understood as meaning also, 'be 
imbued with tlie spirit of religion, 
and you will be able to answer any 
man appropriately on any subject. 
If he asks you about the evidence or 
the nature of religion, you will be 
able to reply to him. If heconverses 
with you on the common topics of 
the day, you will be able to answer 
him in a miJd, kind, af&ble spirit. 
If he asks you of things of which 
you are ignorant; if he introduces 
some topic of science with which 

Su are not acquainted, you will not 
ashamed to confess your igno- 
rance, and to seek inslruclion. If 
he odilrcBBes you in a haughty, inso- 
lent, and overbearing manner, you 
will be able to repress the risings of 
your temper, and to answer him with 

fentleness and kindness.' Comp. 
lUke ii. 4& 

7, 8. All my stale skall Tgckicui 
declare unto you. See these verses 
explained in the Notes, Eph. vi. 21, 
22. 

9. Wilk OnesimuB. Who had 
been formerly a servant of Philemon, 
an inhabitant of Colosse, SeeNotes, 
Philem. 10. Onesimns had probably 
been recently converted; and Paul 
felt towards him the warm attach- 
ment of a brother. Philem. 16. In 
what wny he became acquainted 
with him is unknown. A more full 
account of him will be found in the 
Notes on the Epistle to Philemon. 



•f Who i$ one o/yoji. That is, either 
who is from your city, or one of your 
own people and nation. It is clear 
flom thm, that Onesimus was from 
Phrjgia, and probably from the city 
of CoIoBse itselE It would seem also 
that he was of a higher rank than ia 
designated by the word 'slave' now. 
He was, indeed, a 'servant' — SoC>.o{ 
— of Philemon, but would the apos- 
tle liave addressed the Coloesiana, 
and said that he was 'one of them,' 
if he had occupied precisely the con- 
dition whicii is now denoted by the 
viotislave? Would aministerof the 
gospel now in the Northern States, 
who should send a letter by a run- 
away slave to a community of mas- 
ters at the South, say of him that he 
was ' one nf Ihem V Would it be 
kindly received, or produce a good 
impression, if he didl There is rea- 
son, therefore, \s> think that Onesi- 
mus was not a slave in the proper 
sense, but that he might have been 
a respectable youth, who had hound 
himself to service foe a term of years. 
Comp. Philem. 18. f They shall 
make known to ynu all things lEhich 
are done here, Relatins to Paul 
himself and the state of the church 
in Rome. As the epistle which Paul 
sent was designed not only for them, 
but to be a part of the volume of re- 
vealed truth, he terote only those 
things which would be of permanent 
interest. Other matters he left for 
those who carried the epistle to 
communicate. It would also servo 
to give Tychicus and Onesimua 
more respectability in view of the 
church at Colosse, if he referred the 
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10 Aristarchus' my fellow-pri- 
soner salutelh you, and Marcus, ' 
sister's son to Barnabas (touching 
whom ye receiv 
ments : if he com* 
ceive him ;) 



church to them for infbrmition on 
important points. 

10. AHslarckas my fellnw-pu- 
snner. Aristarchus was of Thessa- 
ionica, and is mentioned in Acts xix. 
29; XX. 4, as Paul's com^nion in 
his travels. In Acts xxvii. 2, it is 
said that he accompanied him in his 
voyage to Rome, and from the pas- 
sage before us it appears that he was 
there imprisoned with him. Aa he 
held the same sentiments as Paul, 
and was imited with him in his tra- 
vels and labours, it was natural that 
he should be treated in the same 
manner. He, together with Gaius, 
had been seized in the tumult at 
Ephesus and treated with violence, 
but he adhered to the apostle in all 
his troubles, and attended him in all 
his perils. Nothing further is cer- 
tainly known of him, tliough "the 
Greeks say that he was bisliop of 
Assamea in Syria, and was beheaded 
with Paul at Bome, under Nero." 
Calmel. f And Marcus, sister's son 
to Barnabas. Jolm Mark, in rela- 
tion to wliom Paul and Barnabas had 
formerly disagreed so much as to 
cause a separation between Barnabas 
and Paul. The ground of the disa- 
greement was, that Barnabas wished 
to take him, probably on account of 
reiationsliip, with them in their tra- 
vels; Paul waa unwilling to take 
him, because he had, on one occa- 
sion, departed from them. Notes, 
Acta XV. 37—39. They afterwards 
became reconciled, and Paul men- 
tions Mark here with affection. He 
sent for him when he sent Tychicus 
to Ephesus, and it seems Uiat he had 
come to him in obedience to his re- 
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called 



11 And Jesus, which 
Justus ; who are of th( 
sion. These only are my fellow- 
workers unto the kingdom of God, 
which have been a comfort unto 



quest. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Mark had 
probably become more decided, and 
Paul did not iiarboor unkind and un- 
ioTgiwin^ feelings towards any one. 
IT Touching whom t/e Teceived com- 
mandments. What these directions 
were, and how they were communi- 
cated, whether verbally or by writ- 
ing, is now unknown. It was, not 
improbably, on some occasion when 
Paul was with them. He refers to 
it here in order that they might 
know distinctly whom be meant. 
V If he came to you, receive him. 
In Philem. 24, Mark is mentioned as 
a ' fellow-labourer' of Paul. It would 
seem probable, therefore, that he was 
not a prisoner. Paul here intimates 
that he was about to leave Rome, 
and he enjoins it on the Colossians 
iCeive him kindly. This injunc- 
may have been neceseiary, as the 
Colossians may have been aware of 
the breach between him and Paul, 
and may have been disposed to re- 
gard him with suspicion. Paul re- 
tained no malice, and now commend- 
ed, in the warmest manner, one from 
whom he was formerly constrained 
separate. 

H. And Jesus, who is called Jus- 
s. The name Jesus was probably 
that which he bore among the Jews. 
Justus is a Roman name, and was 
probably that by which he was known 
ig the Romans. It was not un- 
non thus to assume another 
! when one went among a fo- 
reign people Comp. Notes, Acts 
" 11 Who are of the circunt- 
Jews, or Jewish Christians. 
No'hmg more is known of Justus. 
TT These only are loy fellow-workers 
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32T 



12 Epaphras, who is one of 
you, a servant of Christ, saluteth 
you, always labourins; ' ferTcnlly 
' for you in prayers, that ye may 
stand 'perfect and 'complete in 
all the will of God, 

> or, j(rti.(»f. oJ». 5. 16. 



unto Ike kingdom of God. The 
word ' only' here, protobly refers to 
the (act that they only of all Ike 
Jfws who were at Rome assisted 
Paul in hia work. Epaphras and 
Lute were also with him at Rome, 
and doubtless aided him. 1 Which 
have been a comfort unto me. The 
more so because they were Jews. 
The other Jews in Rome stood aloof, 
and doubtless endeavoured to aug- 
ment tbe trials of theapoetle. Comp. 
Acts xxviii. 23—29. 

12. Epaphras. Notes, ch. i. 7. 
^Always labouring fervently for 
you in prauers. Marg.,'ovstriiiing.' 
Gr., agonizing. The word denotes 
the intense desire which he had for 
their salvation ; his fervent, earnest 
pleading for their welfiire. T That 



was, (hat they might maintain their 
christian principles unadulterated by 
the mixture of philosophy and error, 
and completely perform the wiJl of 
God in every respect. This is the 
expression of a pious with in regard 
to them, without any affirmation that 
any had been absolutely perfect, or 
that they would be perfect in this 
world. It is, however, a command 
of God that we should be perfect 
(see Matt, v. 48), and it is the high- 
est wish of benevolence in reference 
to any one that he may be com- 
plete in moral character, and may 
do all the will of God. Comp.Notes 
on 2 Cor. siii. 9. 

13. For I bear him record. Paul 
had had abundant opportimity to 
know what were his feelings in re- 
gard to these churches, f A great 



13 For I bear him record, that 
he hath a great zeal for you, and 
them thai are in Laodicea and 
them in Hierapolia. 

14 Luke, ' the beloved physi- 
cian, and Deroas, greet you. 



zeal for you. A great desire to pro- 
mote yoiit welEire. ^ And them 
that are in Laodicea. Laodicea was 
the capital of Plirygia, and not far 
from Colosse. Tliere was a church 
there. See the Introduction, and 
Notes on ver. 16. If And them in 
Hierapolis. This was also a city in 
Phrygia, and not tar from Laodicea 
and Colosse. It was situated onder 
a hill (o the north, and had on the 
south a large plain about five miles 
over. On the south of that plain, 
and opposite to Hierapolis, was Lao- 
dicea, with the river Lycus running 
between them, nearer to Laodicea 
than to Hierapolis. This place ia 
now called by the Turks Pambuck- 
Kulasi, or the Colion-Tmoer, on ac- 
count of the white cljf6 which lie 
round about it. It is now utterly 
forsaken and desolate, but the ruins 
are so magnificent as to h w th t 
was once one of the mos pi d d 
cities in the East. Itwa 1 brat d 
for the hot springs in its v y d 
on account of the numer temples 
erected there, it received th m 
o? Hierapolis, or the holy ct y The 
principal deity worshipped th w 
Apollo. See Travels by T. Smith, 
B. D., 1«7S. Comp. Notes on ver. 
16. From the allusion to it here, it 
would seem that there were Chris- 
tians there in the time of Paul, 
(hough there is no mention of a 
church there. It is nowhere else 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

14. Luke, the beloved physician. 
This was undoubtedly the author of 
the gospel which bears his name, 
and of the Acts of the Apostles. He 
IB mentioned aa the (ravelling com- 
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15 Salute the brethren which 
are in Laodicea, and Nymj 
and the ■ church which is in his 
house. 

16 And when ' this epist! 

aRo. Ift S iCo. W. IB. ilTh. ; 



panion of Paul in Acts xvii. 10, and 
appears to have accompanied hitii 
^lerwa,rda until his imprisonment at 
Rome. See 2 Tim, iv. 11. From 
ver. 11 of this chapter, it is evident 
that he was not by birth a Jew, but 
was probably a proselyte. He is 
supposed to have been a native of 
Cyrene, and to have died in Achaia, 
Boon after the rnartyrdoni of Paul, 
al the advanced age of eighty-four. 
See Rob. Cai. Art Luke. He is 
here mentioned as a physician., and 
in hie Gospel, and in the Acts, there 
are incidental evidences that he wa 
acquainted with the science of modi 
cine, and that he observed the events 
which he has recorded with the eye 
of one who practised the healing art. 
It is easy to imag-ine that the pre- 
sence of a physician might imve 
been of important service to the 
apostle Paul in hia travels, and that 
hisacquaintance with the art of heal- 
ing may have aided not a little in 
the furtherance of the gospel. The 
miraculous power of healing, pos- 
sessed by the Saviour and his apos- 
tles, contributed much to the success 
of their preaching; for the power of 
alleviating pain of Ewdy — of restor- 
ing to health by miracles, would not 
only be an evidence of the divine 
origin of their mission — a credential 
that they were sent Irom God, but 
would dispose those who had received 
such important benefits to listen at- 
tentively to the message of salvation. 
One of the best qualifications in mis- 
sionaries in modern times, in order 
to gain access to the heathen, is an 
acquaintance with the healing art 
IT And Demai. Demaa is mentioned 
in two other pkices, Philem. 34, and 



read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans ; and that ye like- 
wise read the epistle from Lao- 



2Tim. iv. 10. He is here spken of 
with commendation as one in whom 
the apostle had confidence. After- 
wards, when troubles thickened, he 
was not found proof to the trials 
which threatened him in Rome, and 
forsook the apostle and went to 
Thessalonica. He did this under 
tbe influence of the 'love of this 
present world,' or of life, evidently 
unwilling to lay down his life in the 
cause for which Paul safered. See 
Notes on 2 Tun. iv, 10. His depar- 
ture, and that of the others on wfiom 
Paul relied in Rome, was one of the 
severest trials which he was called 
there to endure See Notes oa 2 
Tim n 16 

15 Salnle tJf brethren lehich 
are »n Laodtcea Notes, ch. ii. 1. 
If And Numphas This person is 
nowhere else mentioned, and nothing 
more is known of bim, % And tM 
ckwckwhicliisia his house. Notes, 

16, And when this epistle ii read 
among you, cause that it be read 
aim in the church <if the Landiceans. 
Laodicea was near to Colosse, and 
the church there was evidently ex- 

Ced to the same dangers from phi- 
)phy and felse teachers as that at 
Colosse, The counsels in this epis- 
tle, therefore, would he equally ap- 
plicable to both. In 1 Thess. v, 27, 
the apostle also charges those to 
whom that epistle was addreseed to 
hat it be "read unto all the holy 
brethren," It is evident that the 
apostles designed that the letters 
which they addressed to the churches 
should be read also by others, and 
should become the permanent source 
of instruction to the iHends of Christ 
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17 And say to Archippus, ' thou hast rece: 
Take ' heed to the ministry which that thou fulfil 



ived in the Lord, 



Laodicea, here referred to, was the 
Beat of one of the 'Seven churches' 
of Asia (Rev. iii. 14) ; was a city 
of Phrj-gia, and was its capital. It 
was situated on the river Ljcus 
(hence called taaSCxiia irli Julxiji — La- 
odicea on the Lycui), and stood at 
the southwestern angle of Phrygia. 
Its early name appears to have been 
Diospolis, changed Eubsequently 
Rhoas. The name Laodicea w 
given to it by Antiochus Theos, 
honour of his wife laodice. Under 
the Romans it became a very flour- 
ishing commercial city. It was often 
damaged by earthquakes, but was 
restored by the Roman emperors. It 
is supposed to have been destroyed 
during the inroad of Tiraur Leng, 
A. D., 1402. The ruins are called 
by the Turks Eski Hissar. These 
ruius, and the ruins of Hierapolis, 
were visited by Mr. Riggs, an Ame- 
rican missionary, in 1842, who thus 
speaks of them : *' These spots, bo 
interesting to the Christian, are now 
utterly desolate. The threatening 
expressed in Rev. iii. 10, has been 
fulfilled, and Laodicea is but a name. 
In the midst of one of the tineet 
plains of Asia Minor, it is entirely 
without inhabitant Sardis, in like 
manner, whose cliurch had a name 
to live, but was dead, is now an utter 
desolation. Its soil is turned up by 
tlie plough, or overgrown by rank 
weeds; while in Philadelphia, since 
the day when ourSaviourcomraend- 
ed tliose who had there ' kept the 
word of his patience,' there has ne- 
ver ceased to be a nominally chris- 
tian church. The ruins of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis are very extensive. 
The stadium of the former city, and 
the gymnasia and theatres of botli, 
ore the most complete which I have 
anywhere seen. Hierapolis is re- 
markable also for the socalled fro- 



zen cascades, a natural curiosity, in 
its kind probably not surpassed for 
beauty and extent in the world. It 
consists of a deposit of carbonate of 
lime, white as the driven snow, as- 
suming, when closely examined, va- 
rious forms, and covering nearly the 
whole southern and western declivi- 
ties of the elevation on which the 
city was built. It is visible for many 
miles, and has procured for the place 
the name by which alone Hierapolis 
is known among the Turks, of the 
Cotton Castle." The cut on the fol- 
lowing page will illustrate the ruins 
of Laodicea. % And that ye likearise 
read the epistle from Laodicea. In 
regard to this epistle, see Introduc- 
tion, Jj 6. 

17. And say to Arckipjma. Ar- 
chippus is mentioned also m Philem, 
2. He is not elsewhere referred to 
in the New Testament, and nothing 
further is known of him. % Take 
heed lo the ministTt/,6iC. The Greek 
here is, rijr Smxoriiu — meaning the 
office of ministering in divine thmgs ; 
but it is not certam precisely what 
office he held there. It seems pro- 
bable, from the language which the 
apostle applies to him — 'the minis- 
try' — (comp. Acts i. 17. 25; vi. 4; 
XX. 24; xxi. 19. Rom. xi. 13. 1 
Cor. xii. 5. 2 Cor. iii. 7, 8, 9 ; iv. 1 ; 
V. 18; vi. 3. Eph. iv. 12), that he 
was not a deacon, properly so called, 
but that he was a preacher of the 
word. In Philem. 2, fie is mentioned 
by Paul as his 'fellow-soldier,' and 
it is evident that the apoetle meant 
*■ speak of him with honour. There 

no evidence, as has been suppoeed 
by some, tliat be intended to imply, 
""" what he said, that he bad been 

niss in the performance of his du- 
ties, but the apostle doubtless nieant 
to encourage him, and to excile him 

increased ardour and zeal in tha 
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